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INSURANCE 





Straight from experience ... our new forward-looking 


SIGNATURE SERIES 


NEW! Modern, attractive, easy-to-read and easy-to-understand 
policy forms. 


NEW! Insurance of Insurability option—guarantees the availability 
of additional insurance protection in the future. 


NEW! Return of Premiums benefit —if insured dies within a cer- 
tain number of years, refund of all premiums is paid in addition to 
the sum insured. 


NEW! Women’s Income Builder policy — with brand new flexible 
provisions for meeting changing needs. 


NEW! Accidental death benefit expanded to include triple indem- 
nity for accidental death on public transportation. 


—and providing certain premium economies for 
policy amounts of $5,000, $10,000 and $25,000. 


Ask about the Signature Series*—its new and liberal features can improve your clients’ insurance progi am 


hn Hancock. 


* Not yet available in certain states. 


CA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











“Share 
your 
future 
with 


HEBHEEES 





BREESE 
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James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
OLD REPUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 


cies. If you are established and ready 


WE PARTICULARLY WISH /0 
strengthen our agency 


‘ . representation in Newark, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old Kivninahan, Chutend, Duvek, 


Republic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 


for your own general agency, write 


307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











L 
new developments in life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 


CS E@ TERS a 











Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 

January ........ $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 +25% 

mean a February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 —47, 

MATER Sascsuc ee 4,650 5,734 5,784 +1% 

d ti S th MEND aet gee Oy 4,244 6,186 5,565 —10%, 

more proqguctive sou a sictecroe: 4,603 6,360 5462 —14°) 

pO ee eee 4,402 5,584 5,162 —8%, 

A OS eee 4,307 5,385 5,196 4%, 

5 ; PGE: oo xase oot 2s 4,601 5,063 5,086 0% 

Today, the production of fibers like nylon, September ..... 4,195 4,689 5,056 +8°) 

: eee October ....... 4,856 6,126 5,504 —l0% 

rayon, Acrilan and other synthetics is a November ee 4,805 5,221 5,221 0%, 
P ‘ ; December ...... PAK: pee 6,837 7,013 39 

billion dollar industry . . . with virtually +3% 
MO oc oieskccsas $55,313 $66,726 $65,521 —2% 


all synthetic fiber plants now in operation 


heated ii the Se TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 














Ant, ode 5-50 $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 +9%, 
Sartor INSURANCE February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 +79 
COMPANY phate Sintra 3,076 4,017 3,939 —2%, 
/ Be ico. 2.913 3,923 4050 +3% 
ae cones; 3,063 4.073 3.934 —3% 
OF oS Sil REN Di SG 2,966 3.767 3.882 +34 
RRR 2.891 3,796 4.129 +9% 

SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
Retail ...scc-- 2,923 3,767 2733 1% 
— Gaede cc 2'698 3.488 3912 +12% 
October ....... 3,350 4,067 4.245 +49, 
Mesuer ...... 3.451 3.926 3991 +25) 
Decomber....... 3,895 4.298 4.501 45% 
WW QQ GU Kvlnhky ee $36,375 $45,635 $47,351 +4% 





TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


AG 














Se re $453 $506 $464 —8y, 
February ....... 529 544 496 —9%, 
os 5 f 592 600 550 —8%, 
| pinche 531 676 544 —20% 

| GRR 602 650 595 —8 

ae 558 571 559 ong 
—Yy Memo to Ourselves . . . DU cbeciane 5; 521 540 530 —2% 
YY Auauel oo. 2.2. 545 556 548 —1% 
September ..... 544 555 557 0% 

. . Octetier.* s. «<<. 569 567 579 +2 
We’re Going to Sell November ...... 531 509 588 + 16%, 
Yj Y December ...... 556 492 499 +1% 
Yy . . . °59 Y 
j Like Sixty in °59. ee MN Sects o $6,531 $6,766 = $6,509 —-4%, 
Uy y 
Y Y TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

y Y January ........ $825 $668 $1,546 +131% 
=Yy YY February ....-.. 556 1,310 936 —29% 
L March ......-.. 982 1,117 1,295 16% 
 * yprkaplan ered 800 1,587 971 —39% 
Y ee 938 1,637 933 —43%, 
YY MONRO dc o.ekn 878 1,246 721 —42%, 
Gy we hi ee 895 1,049 537 —49% 
gn. COE RET 1,133 740 800 +87, 
THE September ..... 953 646 587 9%, 
NATIONAL LIFE October ..... 7 937 1,492 680 —54%, 
November ...... 823 786 642 —18% 
AND ACCIDENT December ...... 2,687 2,047 2,013 —i 
INSURANCE COMPANY a $12,407 $14,325 $11,661 = —19% 





HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 

© one Published monthly by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. Publication Office, Columbie 
Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition  firnpike, box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Executive ‘and General Offices, Best Building 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second-Class Postage paid at Rensselaer, N. Y. Subscription rates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years $6); 
Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). Single Copies 50 cents. 
Postmaster: Please send change-of-address notices to: Best's Insurance News—Life Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York. 
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Building, 
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life stock 


index 








15 
‘72 ou 6 «4 4o 
End of 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
January ..... 75.0 134.7 158.5 147.4 144.0 
February .... 78.2 137.1 161.7 142.7 142.3 
ee SOT 84.9 137.4 168.1 142.5 142.6 
Motil. oc. 89.1 142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3 
May ts, 23:30 94.2 148.0 148.7 156.9 146.2 
BONO'S coeds 95.2 172.4 153.4 154.5 147.8 
aly ifeceo 106.9 181.2 160.2 162.3 159.2 
August ...... 110.0 171.8 150.5 153.5 160.9 
September 104.2 166.2 136.2 149.7 163.0 
October 102.3 162.4 142.6 134.7 170.7 
November 114.6 166.6 140.5 138.9 187.8 
December ... 129.3 163.1 140.9 134.2 191.0 
insurance stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 

1958 Range Bid Price 
Life Companies High Low 12/31/58 

ei wtivectsicscoeseus 172 241 
American National Life (f) ................2--eeeeee 11% 8, 10'/, 





Bankers National Life (d) .. 


GabbetVouvdetdésceeegéees 263% 17% 24'/2 
Business Men's Assurance (k) ..................2.020- 4l', 24 39% 
California-Western States Life (f) .................. 116 71 110 
Columbian National Life ..................cecccecees 128 126 


Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
Connecticut General Life 


a 358 
Continental Assurance ............... me 109 168 
eS SS Rear 51/2 83 
Government Employees Life (i) 67/2 


148 
Rn. ce Vawenesdes-ces veesecwens 29 20'/2 24'/4 
Jefferson Standard Life 


EN 5, dics iininsbensakses ktcceecseepecse 1,050 

Liberty National Life ............ 54! 27//, 48\/, 
Life & Casualty 
Life Insurance Co. of Va.(c) ... 
Re URINE BIN Foi. civecccecevccscscvaccces 71 252 








Mass. Indemnity & Life (b) 40 
I INNIS ars yes vec secice ddessiawe dice 72 52\/2 Sh 
National Life & Accident (a) 77 120'/2 
North American Life (Chicago) (d) ................ 22% 15 20'/, 
Philadelphia National Life ....................-..005 843, 50!/2 Tl), 
CNS WIE oo scncccccncectavescecesdocves 65 34 63 
ER rained wid atwcaRgatankos seh adies 140 67 130 
I So Sod ans ona cewecccasscsevecto’ 142 92 

Eg as ae Cas os cee cewda ceuicceeees 102% 72% BY, 


MR, BIUR EOD, oni cecincscecse cde ccccssedecece 52 
West Coast Life (e) 


(a) Adjusted for stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 33'//,% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 
(d) Adiusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(e) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(f) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(q) Adjusted for 3% stock dividend. 

(h) Adjusted for 3 for 7 stock dividend. 
(i) Adjusted for 2% stock dividend. 
(i) Adjusted for 100 stock dividend. 
(k) Adjusted for 2!/.% for | split. 





eonventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


FEBRUARY 
Health Ins. Assn. of America, group ins. forum, Biltmore, 
New York City. 
N. Y. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, general agents and 
mgrs. meeting, Gideon Putnam, Saratoga. 
American Bar Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
MARCH 


Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Leamington, Min- 
neapolis. 


1618 
20-21 
21-22 
15-19 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Coverage... 
when it counts! 


Coverage when it counts is more than 
a slogan to us. It is a working principle. 
As we enter our 25th year, we serve 
more than 55,000 policyholders with 
more than one hundred seventy-two 
millions of insurance, a gain of twenty- 
six million dollars during the past year. 
Our assets are nearly millions, 


showing an increase of more than two 
millions. Our every effort is devoted to 
offering sound, dependable and friendly 
service, and giving coverage when it 





HOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Licensed in 24 states, District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 














Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 

Investigate, Compare, Add up the 

benefits: 








e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
Th gaara Commissions and bonus 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA ese 
NEW MEXICO e Vested R 
slawtt tombe " e Non-participating 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON ‘ 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
a Interest on Dividend 
In yeor ° 
Gcgttel end Series Accumulations 














over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $54,000,000 


BANKERS UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in Force 
Write to: COMPANY 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Co 





Agency Vice-President 














































ph YOU CAN NOW, WITH THE State Mutua 





A Parent & ai» 
ia Child oly 
This policy is the answer to heretofore neglected fam- ; 
ilies in the family market where only one parent and 
his or her dependent children are to be insured. It BUS 
covers a wide variety of family situations — where one 
parent cannot be insured, chooses not to be, is deceased 
or where a divorce situation exists. 
A 
Some Sales Highlights of this Policy 
x 
@ For parents, issue ages 18-50, and dependent children, ages 15 
days to 18th birthday, protection is available in 1, 1%, 2, 2% ( 
and 3 units. Each unit provides $5,009 Whole Life insurance on A 
parent; $1,000* Term on each insured child, which terminates 
on policy anniversary nearest age 25 or policy anniversary nearest 
insured parent’s 65th birthday, if sooner. NAT. 
*$250 from age 15 days to 6 months . AYMO 
@ Premium independent of the number of insured children. Reduces wis 
at insured’s age 65. 10 
s At death of parent, existing Term coverage on children becomes J, ,PAYS¢ 
paid up. Ingalls B 
@ Conversion privilege for insured children up to 5 times amount’ § WALT! 


‘és A : : : ae 13 
of expiring Term insurance, without evidence of insurability. 


@ Accidental Death Benefit and Waiver of Premium Disability ROLAND 


Benefit, as provided in the policy, automatically included on life JOH 
of insured parent. RICHAI 


@ Family Income, Supplemental Level Term and Guaranteed Insur- 





















HOV 
ability Riders available on life of insured parent. — 
JOSE 
| Bien rege tee eel 
3 STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
MAIL COUPON NOW =» 1 WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS -_ 
r 
: Please send me full information about your new ROB 
Parent and Children Policy. — 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Name HAR 
Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 1150 W 
Company < 
Alfre 
75 Ful 


Street 








City. State 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Dixie Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..........-2-00- Anniston, Ala. 
Admitted 
Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First National Life Insurance Co. ............00-00- Atlanta, Ga. 
Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ..............4.- Atlanta, Ga. 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Co. ...........0+-0ee: Springfield, Ill. 
Wabash Life Insurance Co. .......-....0eccecees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Old Security Life Insurance Co. .............-.- Kansas City, Mo. 
Union Trust Life Insurance Co. ........0..-.ccece- Duluth, Minn. 
American Foundation Life Insurance Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
Globe Life & Accident Insurance Co. ........Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Commercial Standard Life Insurance Co. ........ Fort Worth, Texas 
Peoples Home Life Insurance Co. of Indiana Frankfort, Ind. 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company Washington, D.C. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 
American Life and Annuity Insurance Co. .... 
Family Security Life Insurance Company 
Life of Arkansas Insurance Company 
United General Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 
Republic National Life Insurance Company .... 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America .. 
Republic National Life Insurance Company 
COLORADO Admitted 
Ideal National Insurance Company 
Old Faithful Life Insurance Company 
Pacific Western Insurance Company 
DELAWARE Admitted 
General Services Life Insurance Company 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
District of Columbia Hebrew Beneficial Assn. ....Washington, D.C. 
FLORIDA Admitted 
Peoples Home Life Insurance Company 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Champion Life Insurance Company 
INDIANA Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of Kentucky 
KANSAS Licensed 
Alliance Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ......... Sacramento, Calif. 
Capital Reserve Life Insurance Company Jefferson City, Mo. 
Examined 
Kansas Farm Life Insurance Company 
MARYLAND Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of N.C. ........ Raleigh, N. C. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
American Income Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind. 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
General Life Company of America 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
South States Life Insurance Company 
MONTANA Admitted 
Continental Life Insurance Company 
United American Insurance Company 
Wabash Life Insurance Company 
NEBRASKA Examined 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company ....Los Angeles, Calif. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. ......... Jamestown, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Charter National Life Insurance Company 
Superior Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. ......... Greensboro, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Capitol Cooperative Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Continental Life Insurance Company 
Northland Life Insurance Company 
Treasure State Life Insurance Company 


.....-Osceola, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Newport, Ark. 


Gary, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
......Dallas,. Texas 
.. Wilmington, Del. 
Dallas, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Washington, D.C. 
Miami, Fla. 


Topeka, Kans. 


Frankfort, Ind. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky. 


McPherson, Kans. 


Manhattan, Kans. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Canada 
Shreveport, La. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Florence, S. C. 


.....Denver, Colo. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Butte, Mont. 


OKLAHOMA 


Licensed 


The Home State Life Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Olly 


Home State Life Insurance Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
United States Life Insurance Company 
TENNESSEE 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company 


TEXAS 
Transport Life Insurance Company 


Merged 
Oklahoma City, Okla} 


New York, N. Y, 


Admitted 


Admitted 

Burlington, N. 
Licensed 

Dallas, Texas 
Admitted 


The Home State Life Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okf 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Min 


United American Life Insurance Company 


UTAH 


Denver, Cold 
Admitted 


Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co. ......... Los Angeles, Cal 


VERMONT 


Employers Life Insurance Co. of America 


Admitted 
Wilmington, Di 


Exec. Office—1 10 Milk St., Boston 7, Mass. 


WASHINGTON 


Admitted 


American Travelers Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, | 


Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Capitol Life Insurance Company 


WISCONSIN 
Sentry Life Insurance Company 


American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 
WYOMING 


Sprinafield, | 
Admitted 
Denver, Col 
Licensed 
Stevens Point, Wi 
Admitted 
New York, N. 
Frankfort, | 
Admitted 


Capitol Cooperative Life Insurance Co. ............ Denver, Colg 


HAWAII 


Admitted 


Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Min 


Conventions Ahead—from page 5 


16-18 
19-20 
2-3 
2-3 
13-14 
13-15 
20-22 
24-25 

29-1 


Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency manage 
conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Society of Actuaries, Commodore, New York City. 


APRIL 


American Life Convention, regional, Shamrock, Houston. 
Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Fontenelle, Omaha. 
American Life Convention, regional, Dinkler-Tutwiler, 
mingham. 

Life Office Management Assoc., Automation Forum, D 
Chicago. 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., A&S, Edgewater & 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales ¢ 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington 
Hot Springs. 


f 


MAY 


lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, President, Waterloo, Ie i] 
lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, 11th an. sales congr., Bl 

Tea Room, Waterloo. ‘ 
Health Ins. Assn. of America, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelp 

Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., Roo 

velt, New York City. 

Internatl. Gen. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of the Pacific N. 


BOOKLE 
ps, sales a 
ventions, 


Multanomah, Portland. 

Pacific Northwest Gen'l. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. NAL a 
Multanomah, Portland. 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers rou 

table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. b | 
Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Edgewater Bes 

Hotel, Chicago. . 
— Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Min him 
apolis. 

Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, 
bassador, Atlantic City. | 
Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 

Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. 

annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal i 

New Orleans. 

Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sulp 

Springs. aton faci 
Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, ProvimgiMBERSHIP 
of Quebec. j 
Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, M 
Hotel, Little Rock. 

Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon 
Atlantic City. 
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© 
Which of 

these 
39 cities 


is your 
next stop? 


fdalo Mol cel¥le(-t-saat-lecl- Milam no (Ons = EAST 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
(opens early 1959) 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
e C eC f en - "= (opens early 1959) 
=: ail AUSTIN 
. . wy. a ‘ ie MOBILE 
IS a - — —_ WEST COAST 
in SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ an LOS ANGELES 
P PASADENA 
| oe PORTLAND, Oregon 
q e [2ds @ , gia i (opens fall 1959) 
; se é CANADA 
eeeceseeesesseseeeeeeseeseseres ; MONTREAL 


TORONTO, 
>| NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


ee Sheraton’s A call to the nearest Sheraton Hotel sets in motion the 
world’s fastest hotel reservation service. RESERVA TRON, 

be ES F “ VA TR ON got new electronic marvel, reserves and confirms your room in 
him his hotel reservation any Sheraton Hotel coast to coast in split seconds! 


For hotel reservations for your next trip, just phone Sheraton. 


in just 4 seconds! Let RESERVATRON take it from there. 


E BOOKLET to help you plan 
ps, sales and business meetings, 
pmventions. 96 pages, describing 
raton facilities in 39 major cities. 
BERSHIP APPLICATION for the 
#Etaton Hotel Division of the 
NERS’ CLUB. This card is an 
aluable convenience for the 
ddon eler — honored for all Sheraton 
el services, 
send us this coupon — 
Life N 


Sheraton Hotels, Dept.10, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
Please send me, without obligation: [] Sheraton facilities booklet 
(J Membership application for the Sheraton Hotel Division of the Diners’ Club 
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... with the 
new, low cost 
ALL-IN-ONE 


“Family Circle. 







_ Protector” 





Agents sell Pacific Mutual’s “Family 
Circle Protector” rider easier because 


_ it can be — at almost any Besides its low cost, the flexibility of “Family 
ee Circle Protector” makes it an ideal “plus” 
sale in programming. Protection for Mom, 
and all the children can be added to Dad’s 
program: 

For Mother—up to $7,500 protection (con- 
version privilege at expiry age up to $3,000) 

For All Children—up to $3,000 protection 
(conversion privilege at age 25 or expiry if 
earlier up to 5 times the original coverage). 







a Company 
| Pacific Mutual Life Insurance that looks 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA to the 
: future 
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ee* It is customary in the early 
months of a new year to glance back- 
ward over one’s shoulder to review 
the events and progress of the past 
years and also to look ahead to the 
coming months and attempt to fore- 
see the developments to which they 


will give birth. Life insurance is 
intimately affected by events in the 
general economy but it also has its 
unique problems and its own manner 
of reacting to the larger economic 
picture. On page 12 is our review 
and forecast of Life Insurance in 
1958 and 1959. 


eee That inflation is inevitable is 
a view which has received wide cir- 
culation and one which is believed 
by an increasing number of people. 
There are groups and individuals 
who have profited through the infla- 
tionary process and in these quarters 
ination can even be expected to be 
encouraged. The life insurance 
business, while it can not exercise 
any direct controls to curb inflation, 
has a definite responsibility as cus- 
todians of the savings of millions 
of people, to point out the threat 
and give militant support to sound 
curative measures. Our author, on 
page 18, points out that The time 
to Stop it is Now and that this 
threat to our economy is one which 
is largely in our control and one 
which, if not stopped, must eventu- 
ally lead to ruin. 




















*ee In spite of record breaking 
sales, surpluses and assets, the life 
insurance industry has not been 
eeping pace with the economy’s 
growth as a whole. The author on 
page 20 feels that this is due to sev- 
tral areas of weakness in the organ- 
zation and management of the life 
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insurance industry. Among other 
things, he believes that the vertical 
corporate structure, which typifies 
most insurance companies, over- 
specialization, and executive com- 
pensation has resulted in waste of 
managerial talent and has impeded 
the growth of the industry. The 
News Behind The News is a 
thoughtful article for those inter- 
ested in the growth of the life in- 
surance industry under today’s 
changing conditions. 


eee A Successful Convention is a 
complex thing requiring the mesh- 
ing of a large number of interde- 
pendent items. It demands long 
range planning and mutual effort by 
both the visiting group and the host 
hotel. A good formula may be ex- 
pressed by the letters “S.E.P.” 
standing for service, entertainment 
and planning. Of the three the most 
important and the most inclusive is 
planning. On page 25 the conven- 
tion service manager of a prominent 
resort hotel spells out what a con- 
vention group can and should expect 
from the hotel at which it will hold 
its meeting. 


eee During the years of rapid 
growth of health insurance many 
carriers took the easy way by pro- 
viding certain easily determined 
benefits hospitalization and 
surgery. With maturity came the 
need to re-examine the basic prin- 
ciples of the plans. It was recog- 
nized that broadened coverages and 
more flexible arrangements were 
needed. Money should be diverted 
from the virtually useless payment 
of small bills and applicd where 
more substantial medical costs were 
involved. Abuses needed to be rem- 





edied without adopting still more 
restrictive controls. The article on 
page 29 presents one company’s 
approach and experience with a 
Comprehensive Medical Insurance 
plan. 


eee The Motivation to Buy life in- 
surance can be instilled to a large 
extent by the type of advertising 
an insurance company does. By 
understanding and exploiting certain 
human needs and desires, and com- 
bining this knowledge with a new 
and different approach, the mature, 
responsible adult can be convinced 
of the soundness and necessity of 
life insurance. See page 33. 


eee Two ways an agent can Insure 
Against Loss of Clients appear on 
page 37. The article deals with the 
office girl, and inexpensive adver- 
tising. 


eee Those who devise the various 
insurance plans and evolve the mar- 
keting processes to sell them, should 
have a knowledge of what it is that 
the agent, who will do the actual 
selling, would like to have. On page 
47 is a good idea of What the Agent 
Expects. 


eee Today’s business man_ has 
become increasingly aware of his 
surroundings. A new desire for 
beauty has caused him to dispense 
with yesterday’s dull, dreary offices, 
and to replace them with gracious, 
convenient working areas. Reasons 
for this, and innovations in office 


decors are discussed in Modern 
Offices on page 55. 
eee Much serious, and we are 


afraid sometimes pompous, advice 
is given on how to make the most 
of our advantages and how to get 
ahead in this competitive world. 
Some of the recommendations were 
old when Ben Franklin was writing 
his Almanac and are taken out, 
dusted off and delivered impressively 
at every opportunity. Occasionally 
the subject is treated with artful 
irony and dry wit and then by the 
very contrast the eternal truths are 
repolished and live again. Such a 
treatment will be found in the dis- 
course on The Hidden Persuaders 
of Success on page 65. 

















































URING 1958 LIFE INSURANCE proved one of the 
|B im consistently bright aspects of the economic 
picture, taking the year as a whole. Although the reces- 
sion of the latter part of 1957 began to have an effect on 
life business early in the year, the dips were minor and 
life progress figures reacted upward at least as fast as 
other businesses in the mid-year months. Many life 
companies ignored the recession in other lines and 
throughout the year registered pluses over 1957 figures. 

Life insurance in any year must be viewed against the 
general business background. In April the Federal Re- 
serve Index for 20 industrial groups reached a low for 
the year. Recovery got under way in the next two 
months, and for many fields of activity was in full swing 
by the end of the year. The prediction in our review last 
year that the recession would last to the middle of the 
year or the end of the third quarter was near the truth, 
but business performance bettered this prediction 
slightly. 


Business Marked Time 


Essentially, business marked time during the first part 
of the year, when inventories were reduced. It is inter- 
esting that this inventory reduction was accomplished 
without significant price reductions. The mild price 
deflation that many expected, or hoped for, never took 
place. Thus, business is now in a position where an 
inventory build-up can be expected—more like 1957 
than like 1958. 

During the first three or four months of the year 
business also marked time in plant and capital expendi- 
tures, with the total for the year 1958 fall—the $6,000,- 
000,000 below the 1957 figure. A pick-up occurred as 
the year proceeded, with a bright year predicted for 
1959, although expenditures for equipment will lead new 
plant construction, 


Gross National Product 


Whereas gross national product (total output of goods 
and services of the nation) was $419,000,000,000 in 1956 
and $440,000,000,000 in 1957, the estimate for 1958 is 
about $437,000,000,000. 

An important indicator of public spending is the sale 
of new automobiles. These totaled 4,500,000 in 1958, 
6,000,000 in 1957, the same number in 1956, and a little 
over 7,000,000°in 1955. 

Liberalized credit helped improve the picture for 
housing starts as the year progressed, but in the last part 
of the year it appeared that momentum was slowing 
down as interest rates generally firmed. 
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LIFE INSURANCI 





As the year end approached, unemployment fell below 
4,000,000, from a peak of about 5,500,000 earlier in-1958 
Lows in 1955 and 1956 were about 2,000,000, and low in 
1957 about 2,500,000, while the year end figures for 
1955 and 1956 were under 3,000,000, and for 1957 about 
3,300,000. 
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1959 In Business 


Predictions for gross national product in 1959 vary 
considerably. For example, a group of economists at- 
tending the University of Michigan’s Conference on the 
Economic Outlook in November agreed on a figure close 
to $460,000,000,000. The Prudential’s economists, how- 
ever, forecast a G.N.P. of $475,000,000,000. With more 
of the unused capacity created by business investment in 
the past few years being put to work, with employment 
increasing, with the expectation that business will build 
inventories back to a more normal level, some optimism 
is called for. Barring a more than moderate increase in 
the price level, or very heavy buying of automobiles; 
however, it seems that an increase of more than 7% in 
the gross national product is too much to count on. Our 
conservative guess is $465,000,000,000. 

Housing starts will be up somewhat in the early part 
of the year, putting 1959 ahead of 1958, but tightened 
credit in the latter part of the year will cause home 
construction to slacken. 

Expenditures for plant and inventory are hard to pre- 
dict, but with considerable unused plant capacity at 
present, it appears that business will be restrained in 
expenditures for these purposes in this year 1959. 
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Consumer Prices 





Most economists expect a very small rise in consumer 
prices for most of the year, with inflationary pressures 
making themselves felt toward the end of the period. It 
seems that some inflationary pressure is inevitable, for 
as the number of unemployed decrease and as inventories 
are built up, the upward pressures on prices will resume. 
If there were few bargains for the consumer in 1958, 
there will be fewer in 1959. 

Two strong factors may be expected to exert pressutt 
on prices in 1959. Governmental defense spending will 
increase only moderately, but other federal spending, 
suggests the Prudential, will probably be $3,500,000,00) 
above 1958, while state and local governments wil 
spend about $4,000,000,000 more than last year. The 
Federal deficit for the current year may reach $12,000; 
000,000, a pro-inflation influence among several others 
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lf some predictions are true, that personal income 
after taxes and savings in 1959 will be $16,000,000,000 
above that for 1958, the year should be a good one for 
the population as a whole. But there is general agree- 
ment that no boom is coming until the 1960s. 

Total life insurance purchased by Americans in 1958 
was about $65,500,000,000, a decrease of $1,200,000,- 
000 from 1957, owing chiefly to a decline in the amount 
of group insurance bought. Individual ordinary insur- 
ance totaled $47,500,000,000 (up $1,900,000,000 from 
1957), group $11,500,000,000 (down $2,800,000,000), 
and industrial $6,500,000,000 (down nearly $300,000,- 
000). Last year we predicted declines in group and 
industrial production, and higher figures for ordinary. 
Ordinary sales failed to live up to our prediction that 
they would cancel out group and industrial declines. 
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Insurance in Force 





At the end of the year insurance in force stood at 
$288,000,000,000 for ordinary, an increase of 9% over 
1957 ; $145,000,000,000 for group, an increase of 8% 
over 1957; $40,000,000,000 for industrial, about the 
same as 12 months ago. Credit insurance accounted for 
another $20,000,000,000, making a grand total of $493,- 
000,000,000, according to the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Assets of all United States life insurance companies 
at the beginning of 1959 are estimated by James J. 
O’Leary, director of economic research of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, to be $107,200,000,000, 
an increase of $5,900,000,000 during the year. About 
90% of the assets of the companies consist of corporate 
securities, mortgages, and other investments of non-gov- 
ernmental character, the highest proportion since 1932. 
Corporate bonds account for 40.4% of assets, mortgages 
34.5%, and stocks 3.7%. Investments in United States 
Government bonds are 6.5% of assets. 
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Public Utility Bonds 


Holdings of public utility bonds as the year starts 
are $16,000,000,000 and railroad bonds, including equip- 
ment trust obligations, about $3,800,000,000. Industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds total $23,400,000,000, account- 
ing for 21.9% of assets. The life companies hold about 
$37,000,000,000 of mortgages, of which about 70% are 
residential loans. Of non-farm mortgages, estimated at 
100 0008 $34.300,000,000, Mr. O’Leary says that FHA and VA 
ts willfloans are estimated at $14,900,000,000. Real estate hold- 
-, Theings are $3,400,000,000. 

2,000 United States Government bonds in the portfolio total 
others $6,900,000,000, an increase of only $100,000,000 over 
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IN 1958 AND 1959 


a year ago. State and local government bonds come to 
$2,700,000,000. Canadian and other foreign bonds, 
including the bonds of political subdivisions, are about 
$1,100,000,000. 

Holdings of stock, preferred and common, are about 
$4,000,000,000, an increase this last year of $559,000,- 
000. Perhaps as much as three-fourths of this increase 
is due to the increase in the market value of common 
stocks. The 1958 estimate was based on the level of 
prices as of the end of September. 

Total acquisitions of investments in 1958 were about 
$18,000,000,000, $1,200,000,000 more than in 1957. 
United States Governments acquired were $4,150,000,- 
000, $757,000,000 more than in 1957. The bulk of these 
were Treasury bills and certificates. A run down of Mr. 
O’Leary’s other estimates for acquisitions in 1958 shows 
the following, in millions of dollars, for the more impor- 
tant categories : 


Public utility bonds $1,100 (up $65 from 1957), in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous $4,700 ($—234), mortgage 
loans $5,200 ($—30), policy loans and premium notes 
$1,000 (up $84), government securities other than 
United States Government $900 (up $486). 

Investment forecasts are very difficult to make at this 
time, since last year was confused, with wide variations 
in interest rates, and the current outlook for business 
investment is clouded. Mr. O’Leary believes that inter- 
est rates will be firm or tend to rise throughout the 
coming year. He looks for strong demand for residential 
mortgage credit, for loans to state and local govern- 
ments, and to the Federal Government for financing of 
its deficit. 


Benefits 


About $7,275,000,000 was paid last year to American 
life insurance policyholders by their companies. This 
exceeded the 1957 figure by $645,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 60% of these payments, or $4,325,000,000, were 
“living” benefits—matured endowments, annuity pay- 
ments, surrender values, disability payments, as well as 
about $1,425,000,000 of policy dividends. Death benefits 
totaled nearly $2,950,000,000. Total benefit payments 
this year should approximate $8,000,000,000. 


The Health Record 


The death rate among life insurance policyholders 
during 1958 increased slightly for the second consecutive 
year. As usual, diseases of the heart and arteries took 
the major toll, accounting for well over half of policy- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Lite Insurance in 1958-59—Continued 


holder mortality. Second cause of death was again 
cancer, with the 1958 experience showing a slight in- 
crease over 1957. Together, cancer and the cardiovas- 
cular-renal diseases accounted for about three out of four 
policyholder deaths during 1958. 

Mortality from pneumonia and influenza was at a high 
level early in the year because the effects of the 1957 
Asian flu epidemic extended into 1958. The polio death 
rate reached a new low, reflecting the success in conquer- 
ing this disease. The death rate from tuberculosis was 
about 75% less than it was ten years ago. The rate for 
accidental deaths decreased last year, and accounted for 
6% of the 1958 deaths. 

The life expectancy of an infant born in 1958 is about 
70 years. Control of diseases of childhood and early adult 
life is the main contributing factor to longevity, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance, which furnished 
these figures on the 1958 health record. 

The over-all death-rate for the population in 1958 was 
9.6 per 1,000, according to the Metropolitan, same as 
for 1957, 2% above that for 1956, and 4% above the all- 
time low of 9.2 established in 1954. 


Costs 


Our list of dividend actions at this date shows 21 cases 
of increased scale for the year 1959, as compared to 17 
a year ago. Interest paid on dividend accumulations and 
settlement option funds is strongly advanced for 1959 
over 1958. These actions testify to the continued fine 
earning record of companies during the year and to their 
expectations during the coming 12 months. 

An important aspect of cost is the rate earned on 
ledger assets. Mr. O’Leary, of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, says that the net rate earned 
before taxes will approximate 3.85% for 1958, as com- 
pared to 3.75% for 1957. What the rate will be after 
taxes depends upon Congressional action on a new tax 
bill. 

Quantity discounts have come to United States life 
insurance in a sizable way. Graded premiums, or some 
similar method of charging less per $1,000 for larger 
policies, are now being used by more than 175 companies 
in our compilation, All other factors aside, this reduces 
cost of insurance for buyers of larger policies. It is an 
entirely safe prediction that life insurance costs in 1959 
should be lower than in 1958. 


Accident and Health 


The big accident and health news of 1958 was the 
Supreme Court decision in mid-year that the McCarran 
Act withdrew the authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to regulate insurance advertising practices in 
those states in which there is state regulation. It upheld 
the appeals by the National Casualty Company, Detroit, 
and the American Hospital and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, from FTC cease and desist orders. 
Subsequently the FTC gradually dropped a number of 
cases pending against other companies selling accident 
and health insurance. 
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The year saw a number of instances where Blue Cros; 
and Blue Shield organizations sought higher rates, bas. 
ing their requests on higher medical costs and reduced 
surpluses. Some of these appeals were answered with 
increases, although not necessarily as great as requested 

In New York bills were enacted under sponsorship o/ 
the Metcalf Committee which reflected legislative con. 
cern with the cancellation problem. The bills enacted, 
much milder than those originally urged, require the 
following—In group contracts a minimum conversion 
privilege if the policyholder wishes it. In individual 
policies, any limiting age must appear on the first: page 
of the contract, the company may not cancel after 9 
days, it may refuse to renew only on 30 days’ notice 
prior to the anniversary or reinstatement date, and after 
the policy has been in force two years it may non-renew 
before the age limit specified in the contract only for 
fraud or other reasons specified in the statute. 

There is a general awareness in the industry of the 
desirability of providing health insurance for older peo- 
ple through private sources. The Health Insurance 
Association of America in December passed a resolution 
stating that the association “recognizes the individual 
and social importance of even more rapid expansion of 
voluntary health insurance among the ever-growing 
segment of the population aged 65 or older, of increased 
availability of health insurance for persons in impaired 
health and others whom voluntary health insurance 
might serve more effectively in the future, and of im- 
proved permanence of health insurance coverage gener- 
ally.” 

Benefits payable for the nation’s health bill will exceed 
$4,000,000,000 for 1958 when the figures are all in. More 
than 123,000,000 persons were protected, as of June, 
against the cost of hospital expenses through voluntary 
health insurance programs, 111,000,000 were covered 
for surgical expenses, 74,000,000 had policies covering 
regular medical expenses, and 15,000,000 were insured 
against major medical expense. Year-end figures should 
better these, and 1959 will be a year of continued strong 
progress in the coverage of health costs. 








Legislative Developments 





Some legislative developments have been covered un- 
der their respective headings. Insurance codes went 
through over-all revision in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia and Montana, and partial revision in Alaska and 
South Dakota. The investment law in New York relat- 
ing to foreign and alien companies was liberalized. 
Variable annuities again failed to get the sanction of the 
state senate in New Jersey. (Meanwhile the question o 
whether they are subject to supervision of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is before the United States 
Supreme Court.) 

In New York a study of terminal dividends resulted 
in the issuance of new criteria by the department. A 
company must justify the reasonableness of the dividends 
themselves and the interval after which they will be paid. 
If it pays terminal dividends it must do so for all term: 
nations by death, maturity, and surrender, including 
settlement options. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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J,‘AVORABLE OPERATING performances registered by 

life insurance companies combined with the general 
market conditions prevailing, raised the price level of 
life shares sharply and steadily from the beginning of 
1952, at which time our Life Index stood at 41.4 
(194143 = 10), to a peak in July, 1955 of 181.2. At 
that time a reaction set in which carried through the 
year 1956, reaching a low point of 136.2 in September 
oi that year. Although some issues continued to display 
weakness during the early part of 1957, the list, on the 
average, showed a good recovery through July. How- 
ever, losses in the four of the last five months, largely 
attributable to the precipitate decline in the general 
security market, wiped out the previous seven months’ 
gain and brought the Index down to 134.2 at 1957 
year end. 


7———MARKET BID PRICES . 


life insurance stocks 


The year 1958 started with a sharp rise in January, 
followed by a modest reaction in February and the 
shares held at around the latter level through April. 
For the last eight months of the year the shares ad- 
vanced steadily (July and November recording particu- 
larly fine showings) and closed the year at a new high 
level of 191.0. Prospects for 1959 indicate continued 
favorable mortality and interest earnings with sales 
production higher than 1958 and possibly exceeding 
the record level established in 1957. The problem of 
a permanent Federal income tax formula, however, 
still remains to be settled and, depending upon the 
legislation adopted, could be an important factor in the 
1959 movement of life stock prices. 

A tabulation of the individual market performance 
of the thirty selected stocks in our Index follows: 








CHANGE 


4, 
% 


ro a 

12-31 12-31 12-31 12-31 Year Year Year Last 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 3 Yrs. 
| REC COPEL: $211 $169 $183 $241 —19.9 8.3 31.7 14.2 
American National .... 184 al0% oY, b10% —17.5 —6,.2 18.7 —8.1 
3ankers National ..... 150 b24% k19 k24% —14.1 —18.6 35.4 —5.4 
3eneficial Standard ... 34 c15 t14 1554, —12.4 —4.9 11.6 —7.0 
3usiness Men’s Assur... 75 65 60 739% = —13.3 —7.7 65.6 32.5 
California-Western .... 110 73 79 b110 —33.6 8.2 53.2 10.0 
Columbian National ... 97 74 64 126 —23.7 —13.5 96.9 29.9 
Commonwealth Life ... 251% 22% j163% 27 —9.9 —4.0 64.9 42.6 
Connecticut General ... 490 c254 236 358 3.7 —7.1 51.7 46.1 
Continental Assurance. . 170 d118 112 168 —14.6 —5.1 50.0 21.6 
Franklin Life ......... 96% 87% f54 k83 —9.1 —~J4 61.4 35.8 
Government Empl. Life 44, e45 m67 e148 ke 53.4 126.4 259.9 
BM at & « divndniy © 8% 34 30% b20% 24% —9.9 —25.5 16.9 —21.4 
Jefferson Standard .... 120 127 n68 89 5.8 —33.1 30.9 —73 
Kansas City Life ...... 1505 1130 1050 1570 —249 —f} 49.5 4.3 
Liberty National ...... 148 156 p27% 48% 5.4 6.7 73.9 95.6 
Life & Casualty ....... 37% f20Y% 163% 21% —18.0 —18.3 26.9 —15.0 
Life of Virginia ....... 130 100% 97% s53% 0 —22.7 —3.0 14.1 +144 
Lincoln National ...... 450 c206 168 252 —8.4 —18.4 50.0 12.0 
Monumental Life ..... 90 73 69 j65% —189 —5.5 26.6 —3.0 
National Life & Acc. ... 97 87% 92% gl20y% —9.8 5.7 56.3 49.1 
North American Life .. 37% flgs% 17% k20% —26.0 —6.8 23.3 —15.0 
Philadelphia Life ...... 166 g134 g64 g/7 —3.1 19.4 45.3 68.1 
Republic National ..... 218 h37%4 35 63 159.7 —7.3 80.0 333.5 
Southland Life ....... 216 f87 67 130 —39.6 —23.0 94.0 —9,7 
Southwestern Life .... 196 95 92 138 —27.3 —3.2 50.0 5.6 
, ee ear yes 84% 67% 72% 95% —199 7.0 31.8 13.1 
United Insurance ...... 1934 22% 19Y, 50% 15.8 —14.8 159.0 155.7 
United States Life .... 144 127% 26% n46 —22.9 —4.5 117.0 75.7 
West Coast Life ...... 70 j44 38 n43 —16.2 —13.6 41.4 2.4 





Averages 











—13.4 —4.5 42.5 17.8 


After stock dividends or splits as follows: a 50% and 10 for 1 split; b 10%; c 100%; d 3 for 13; e 2U%; 


For February, 1959 


{50% ; g 20% ; h 200% and 5 for 1 split; 74 for 1 split; 7 3344%; k 5%; m 3%; n 25%; p 6 for 1 split; g 2 
for 1 split and 25%; r 2% for 1 split; s 4% and 2 for 1 split; t 2%. 
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years. 


Initial funds contributed in the formation of new com- 
panies last year amounted to about $33,000,000 which is 
substantially below the $38,000,000 paid in during 1957 
and the record $38,500,000 contributed in 1956. How- 


NEW COMPANIES 


Abco Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Licensed April 1 with $25,- 
000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Academy Life Insurance Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado: Licensed 
March 13 with capital of $121,253 and 
surplus of $104,476. 

Admiral Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.): Licensed June 5 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Alliance Life Insurance Company, 
McPherson, Kans.: Licensed December 
30 with $100,000 capital and $125,000 sur- 
plus. 

Allied Security Insurance Company, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Formed through 
consolidation of Family Security Life 
Insurance Company, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Allied Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. and Tennessee Life and 
Service Insurance Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., effective July 15, 

American Consumer Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Of- 
fice, New York, N. Y.): Licensed No- 
vember 10 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. (Executive Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.): Licensed March 
+e $200,000 capital and $126,393 sur- 
plus. 

American Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah: Li- 
censed October 31 with $115,000 capital 
and $35,000 surplus. 

American Indemnity Life Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Texas: Converted 
from a casualty to a life insurer, Decem- 
ber 29. Previously operated as the Texas 
Indemnity Insurance Company. 

American Industries Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive 
Office, Atlanta, Ga.) : Licensed January 17 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

American Insurers Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
June 27 with $250,000 capital and $1,252,- 
859 surplus. 

American Investment Life Insurance 
Company of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, 
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company changes 


HE RANKS OF THE LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 
eC yeber'a showed another substantial expansion 
during 1958, continuing the rapid growth which has 
prevailed since January 1, 1953. New legal reserve life 
insurance companies formed last year numbered one 
hundred and forty-two, about twenty-five more than 
1957 but approximately eighty below the record number 
of new life company formations established in 1955. The 
sharp reductions shown in 1956 to 1958 compared with 
the record year can be attributed to the revised legisla- 
tion in the state of Texas which resulted in a drop in 
new companies formed in that state from one hundred 
and ten in 1955 to less than five in each of the last three 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


cember 31, 1958. 


ary 1, 1953. 


ever, during the latter year an additional $15,500,000 
came into the life business through the merger of Pied- 
mont Corporation of Delaware, an investment holding 
company, with Piedmont Life Insurance Company, 


The tremendous growth in new life insurance organ- 
izations in recent years brought to nearly 1,375 the total 
of such companies operating in the United States on De- 


It is interesting to note that over 


one-half of the companies have been formed since Janu- 


Thirty-one states were represented by new life insur- 
ance company formations in 1958, Arizona being the 


largest contributor with thirty-eight new companies. 


Md.: Licensed February 20 with $105,- 
000 capital and $105,076 surplus. 

American Life and Annuity Insurance 
Company, Osceola, Ark.: Licensed De- 
cember 30 with $109,000 capital and $56,- 
000 surplus. 

American Physicians Life Insurance 
Company, New Orleans, La.: Licensed 
March 18, with $22,500 capital and $15,- 
000 surplus. 

American Pioneer Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Trumann, Arkansas: Licensed No- 
vember 12 as a stipulated premium com- 
pany with $10,000 capital. 

American States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Licensed Jan- 
uary 8 with $20,000 capital and $15,000 
surplus. 

The Ashley Life Insurance Company, 
Hamburg, Ark.: Licensed July 7 with 
$60,300 capital and $31,000 surplus. 

Associated Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, IIl.: Licensed July 22 with $200,- 
000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Atlantic Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed 
January 15 with $25,000 capital and $25,- 
000 surplus. 

Automotive Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.): Licensed April 24 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Bankers Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Metairie, La.: Licensed May 
= with $15,000 capital and $15,000 sur- 
plus. 

Biltmore Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, 
Columbia, S. C.): Licensed February 28 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Builders Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Licensed March 5 with 
$200,000 capital and $125,000 surplus. 


Capital Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. (Executive Office, Colum- 
bus, Ohio): Licensed August 25 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Capitol City Life Insurance Coens, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed June 2 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Champion Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Ill.: Licensed December 24 
with $250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

Colonial American Life Insurance Cet 


Other changes among legal reserve companies last year 
were the retirement of fifty-one companies through 
mergers or reinsurances and the adoption of revised 
titles by thirty-one companies. 


pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed No- 
vember 14 with $15,000 capital and $60,000 


surplus. 

Colorado Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Denver, 
Colo.): Licensed July 23 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Columbus National Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed November 1 with 
$300,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 

Community Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Cedar 
Pogo Iowa): Licensed October 16 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, Ill.: Li- 
censed October 8 with $112,500 capital 
and $104,137 surplus. 

Consolidated Life Insurance Companies 
of the South, Gulfport, Miss.: Formed as 
of January 1, 1959 through consolidation 
of Confederate General Life Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Miss. and State 
Life, Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss. 

Consumers National Life Insurance 
Company, Evansville, Ind.: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 1 with $537,639 capital and $579,900 
surplus. 

ontinental Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed July 
3 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, 
Upper Darby, Pa.: Licensed January 2 
with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Continental Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Licensed September 29 
—_ $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Continental Republic Life Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah: Li- 
censed April 29 with $100,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. 

Corona National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, 
Brentwood, Mo.): Licensed September 19 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pauls Valley, Okla.: Licensed Jan- 
uary 16 with $50,000 capital. : 

Country Mutual Life, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Represents conversion of Cooper- 
ative Life of America from a cooperative 
= to a mutual company, effective 

uly 1, 
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Crusader Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed June 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Delta Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Atlanta, 
Ga.): Licensed November 13 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Desselle Life Insurance Company, Inc., 
Baton Rouge, La.: Converted from serv- 
ice company to industrial life with $15,- 
000 capital, April 1. 

Diamond State Life Insurance Com- 
puny, Wilmington, Del.: Licensed Oc- 
tober 16, with $300,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 

Dixie Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Anmston, Ala.: Licensed December 
23 with $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 


plus. 


Early American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Albany, Ind.: Licensed Octo- 
ber 9 with $200,000 capital and $191,753 
surplus. 

Employers’ Life Insurance Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del. (Executive 
Office, Boston, Mass.): Licensed May 16 
with $1,000,000. capital and $3,500,000 sur- 
plus. 


Equity National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho: Licensed May 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $112,500 surplus. 


Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (Exec. Office, Des 
Moines, Iowa): Licensed May 14 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed De- 
cember 5 as a stipulated premium company 
with $10,000 capital and $10,000 surplus. 

Farmers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed December 1 
with $200,000 capital and $400,000 surplus. 

First of Georgia Credit Life Company, 
Augusta, Ga.: Licensed December 31 with 
$200,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 

First Western Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed June 25 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Firstpacific Life Insurance Company, 
Reno, Nev.: Licensed October 9 with 
$100,000 capital and $75,000 surplus. 

Forest Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Detroit, 
Mich.) : Licensed September 21 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Fort Pitt Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. (executive office, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Licensed March 6 with $100,- 
000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Fundamental Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed July 30 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 


General Life Insurance Company of 
America, Columbia, S. C.: Licensed May 
22'with $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

General Security Life Company, Seat- 
tle, Wash.: Licensed April 8 with $125,- 
100 capital and $199,204 surplus. 

Golden Circle Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Brownsville, Tenn.: Licensed May 
a with $200,000 capital and $106,422 sur- 
plus. 

Gotham Life Insurance’ Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y.: Licensed 
November 25 with $300,000 capital and 
$350,000 surplus. 

Gramatan National Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. (executive 
office, Atlanta, Ga.): Licensed April 1 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


For February, 1959 


Grand National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office, 
Marion, Ind.): Licensed June 25 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.: Licensed July 30 
with $200,350 capital. 

Great Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Upper Darby, Pa.: Licensed 
January 15 with $25,000 capital. 

Great Plains Life Insurance Company 
of Wyoming, Casper, Wyo.: Licensed 
March 13 with $200,000 capital and $160,- 
000 surplus. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del.: Licensed 
January 17 with $100,000 capital and $50,- 
000 surplus. 

Gulf States Life Insurance'.Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.: Converted from mu- 
tual aid to life company, January 1, 1958. 

Hillsboro Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Green- 
ville, S. C.): Licensed August 8 with 
$25,600 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

The Home State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
September 18 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. At inception it absorbed 
Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Ideal National Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed March 
* with $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. 

Illinois Mutual Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Peoria, Iil.: Converted to life and 
accident and health company, January 29. 

Imperial Life Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: Licensed May 27 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Industrial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, a Mutual Legal Reserve Company, 
Bloomington, IIll.: Converted to a mutual 
legal reserve life insurance company, 
April 26. Authority to write life insur- 
ance was granted May 28. 

Industrial Southwest Life Insurance 
Company, Shreveport, La.: Licensed De- 
cember. 

Integrity National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office, 
Shawano, Wis.): Licensed May 27 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Inter-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. (executive office, 
Columbia, S. C.): Licensed August 1 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Investment Life Insurance Company, 
Mesa, Ariz.: Licensed April 1 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed March 
1 with $20,000 capital. 

Kanawha Insurance Company, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.: Licensed June 19 with $250,- 
000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

Liberty Bell Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed July 16 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Life of Arkansas Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed December 30 
as a stipulated premium company with 
$10,000 capital and $2,000 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of the South, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Licensed May 14 with 
$200,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 

Lincoln American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.: Licensed Septem- 
ber 5 with $557,910 capital and $630,586 
surplus. 

Lyndon Life Insurance Company, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed February 7 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Magnolia Life Insurance Company, 
Lake Charles, La.: Licensed December. 


Maricopa Life Insurance Company, 


Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office, 
Angeles, Calif.): Licensed April 21 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Medical Life Assurance Company, 
Quebec, Canada: Licensed February 17. 

Mercantile Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 2 
with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Capital later increased to $50,000. 

Merchants Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, hoenix, Ariz. (executive 
office, Washington, D. C.): Licensed May 
2 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Metropolitan Universal Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Licensed May 
29 as a stipulated premium company with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Mid-America Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed June 10 as a 
stipulated premium company with $25,000 
capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Mid-Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office, Bethesda, 
Md.): Licensed January 18 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Mile High Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Denver, 
Colo.): Licensed August 8 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

La Mutuelle Des Employes Civils, 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, Que- 
bec, Que., Canada: Converted from a 
mutual benefit association to a mutual 
life company as of January 1, 1958. 

National Investors Life Insurance 
Company of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.: 
Licensed August 8 with $150,000 capital 
and $57,750 surplus. 

Wational Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Hammond, Ind.: Licensed 
January 20 wih $200,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

New Progress Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Fulton, 
Mo.): Licensed October 27 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

North American Equitable Life As- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Li- 
censed November 6 with $100,000 capital 
and $400,000 surplus. 

Old Capitol Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Li- 
censed September 11 with $100,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. 

Old Foundation Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, 
Huntington, W. Va.): Licensed Decem- 
od 8 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. . 

Old Missouri Life Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Mo.: Licensed. 

Old Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Converted from mutual 
aid to life company, April 18. 

Owners Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office. 
Jacksonville, Fla.): Licensed March 15 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Pacemaker Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed July 2 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Pacific Empire Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Lewiston, Idaho: Licensed as 
a mutual life company, May 12 with $50,- 

surplus. Formerly operated as the 
Pacific Life Benefit Association, a mutual 
benefit association. 

Peoples Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. (executive of- 
fice, Stamford, Conn.): Licensed June 17 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Perpetual Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho: Licensed December 
1 with $125,000 capital. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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D. E. KILGOUR 
Vice-President and Managing 
Director 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


THE GREATEST PUBLIC relations 
responsibility of them all is inflation. 
It is one that massively overrides all 
others. 


Action Imperative 


Continued inflation has not only 
seriously affected the public atti- 
tude towards life insurance but, 
today, has reached a point which 
makes concerted action imperative. 
We are the custodians of the savings 
of over 116 million people and they 
are being robbed right, left and 
center. The view that inflation is 
inevitable is being given the widest 
possible circulation, and is being 
believed by increasing numbers of 
people. It is, in fact, being pro- 
moted by many interests who profit 
thereby and whose propaganda feeds 
the flames. 

This is a time for plain speaking. 
Inflation is a technique of stealing 
money without the embarrassment 
of identifying fhe victim, or too 
closely pointing out the beneficiaries 
of the theft. But one thing is 
abundantly clear. Our policyholders 
are being victimized, as are the 
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The time 


to stop it Is 


owners of savings accounts and 
bonds, pensioners, and millions who 
are counting on pension plans for 
their retirement years—all those 
people who are thriftily saving from 
their earnings of today so that they 
and their families may enjoy the 
dignity of independence when neces- 
sary. 

It has been aptly named the 
cruelest tax, because it falls on those 
least able to strike back, and it ranks 
with war in the magnitude of its 
threat. But consider the contrast. 
Virtually every force in the coun- 
try can be mobilized quickly at any 
threat to the sanctity of our shores, 
or even the cause of freedom 
wherever it may be visibly threat- 
ened. And this is right. 

But our second deadliest threat 
—inflation—and one largely within 
our own control, is becoming widely 
accepted as being inevitable. Why 
should this be so? I have certainly 
not the temerity to offer a pat an- 
swer to the admittedly complex 
factors involved in maintaining a 
sound dollar, but I am convinced 
they are thoroughly susceptible of 
solution, and that one can readily 
identify the chief offenders. 

Government must head the list. 
It has come to be almost a political 
axiom on this continent that the 
way to get elected is to promise to 





spend more money. It is not even 
challenging to the imagination in 
each election year to propose areas 
of government expenditure which 
will attract votes, or fields in which 
increased government disbursements 
will appeal to one group or another. 

Even children are suspicious of 
someone who offers something for 
nothing and, yet, our two great 
countries at election times seem to 
be engaged in the extraordinary 
process of giving something to 
everybody without taking anything 
from anybody. The cynics say 
“you'll never stop them, and _ that 
with free access to the public pocket- 
book, continued government over- 
spending is inevitable.” Surely this 
is absurd. If a society as mature 
and informed as ours cannot devise 
ways and means of preventing 
sabotage from the top, we cannot 
have far to go. I, for one, will not 
believe that we are lacking political 
leaders with the courage and moral 
strength to face up to this problem 
in which their area of responsibility 
is so clearly paramount. 


Populer in Many Quarters 


Secondly, I believe we must very 
clearly identify the fact that inflation 
is very popular in very many quat- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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His pounds melt away—yours won't 


Should someone recommend a “wonder” 
or “miracle” diet to you . . . one that’s 
guaranteed to make your excess pounds 
vanish in a week or so . . . beware of the 
advice. Pounds never “melt away”’... except 
those of the snowman! 


How should you tackle the problem of 
reducing? First, face the fact that over- 
weight—in more than 95 percent of the 
cases—is caused by eating and drinking 
too much. To curb your appetite and 
change your eating habits permanently, a 
lot of will power is required. 


NEXT, you should get your doctor’s 
advice. He will put you on a diet to remove 
weight at a safe rate—two to three pounds 
weekly. He will also see that your diet in- 
cludes all the essential nutrients you need— 
especially proteins, vitamins and minerals 
—for body upkeep, repair; and health. 


Though calorie-laden foods (rich des- 
serts, gravies, dressings, fried foods) will 
be restricted, you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the varied, appetizing meals you 
can have while reducing. 

Your doctor may also recommend sen- 
sible, regular exercise—such as walking. 
Exercise alone won’t solve your weight 
problem. But it will help keep your body 
“in tone” and use up some calories that 
would be deposited as fat. 

Reducing and keeping your weight down 
will be worth all the effort required. That 
is because excess pounds burden the entire 
body, especially the heart. 

FOR EXAMPLE, it’s estimated that 
every 20 pounds of excess weight requires 
the body to develop about 12 extra miles 
of blood vessels. Consequently, the work 
of the heart is greatly increased as it must 


exert more force to pump blood through 
these additional vessels. 


Overweight also tends to shorten life. At 
age 20 and beyond, those who are consid- 
erably overweight have a mortality rate at 
least 50 percent higher than those of aver- 
age weight. 

Moreover, diseases which affect the heart 
and blood vessels—including coronary 
artery disease and high blood pressute— 
develop earlier in overweight people than 
in people of average weight. So do diabetes 
and arthritis, as well as gall bladder and 
liver troubles. 


So, if you bring your weight down and 
keep it down permanently, you may gain 
some mighty important benefits. Among 
other things, you can expect to have more 
vigor, better health—and perhaps added 
years of life in which to enjoy them. 
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as a whole. Actually, the industry 
is losing its share of market in terms 
of security expenditures and discre- 
tionary spending. Moreover, credit 
for the growth in surpluses and as- 
sets is due not so much to improved 
services and techniques as to the 
steady decline in mortality and the 
rise of interest rates for invested 
capital. 

In many ways the industry has 
done a fine job and this should not 
be overlooked. But the thoughtful 
life insurance chief executive is not 
so blinded by his company’s surface 
achievements that he fails to address 
himself to some serious underlying 
difficulties : there are shortcomings in 
the home office and problems in the 
field. In addition, the very role of 
the life insurance company is under- 
going major change. 


In the Home Office 


The long-term success of any busi- 
ness depends largely on its ability to 
attract and motivate a capable, well- 
informed executive force. In the life 
insurance industry, however, three 
barriers to high-caliber executive 
performance appear consistently : 

1. Poor organization often dissipates 
managerial talent. 

2. Compensation levels, particularly 
for middle and lower management, 
are not high enough to attract and 
hold the kind of managers that are 
needed. 

3. Executives lack the information 
they need to appraise performance 
effectively and control company 
operations. 


Poor Organization 


Two major weaknesses in organi- 
zation—in management activities 
and in clerical processing activities 
—result in the under-utilization of 
management talent. 

The typical insurance company is 
organized along vertical lines. That 
is, the many functions required— 
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sales, underwriting, finance, actu- 
arial, claims, accounting, and legal 
—are performed by units that are 
almost self-sufficient and thus largely 
isolated from one another. Admit- 
tedly, some specialization is neces- 
sary, but this rigid vertical organiza- 
tion structure offers the junior 
executive little opportunity to gain 
experience outside his own specialty. 
Frequently, this overspecialization 
runs right up to the president’s office, 
so that the president, or an executive 
committee, is called upon to coordi- 
nate and reconcile conflicting points 
of view that should have been settled 
farther down the organizational lad- 
der. For example, product-pricing 
decisions, which are usually made by 
a product manager in an industrial 
organization, frequently must be 
made by the president in an insur- 
ance company. If such operating de- 
tails were handled in the lower 
echelons, top management would be 
free to deal with policy-making de- 
cisions and middle management 
would gain competence in resolving, 
rather than referring, these prob- 
lems. 

The way clerical activities are 
organized in the insurance industry 
poses a second obstacle to the effec- 
tive use of management time and 
talent. Clerical-work processing is to 
the insurance industry as production 
is to an industrial enterprise. Yet 
instead of using the assembly-line 
approach of the bottling industry, for 
example, the paper-work flow in 
most insurance companies is divided 
up among the several technical units. 
Thus the claims department not only 
establishes the standards to be met 
and the procedures to be followed 
before a claim is paid, but frequently 
it does the actual, clerical processing 
of the claims themselves. Similarly, 
underwriting not only specifies the 
type and range of risk that will be 
carried and the number and type of 


medical, credit, and other checks to 
be made, but very often it also does 
all the clerical work involved in ap- 
plication review and policy issue. 


Impedes Development 


This approach to work organiza. 
tion results in the underutilization oj 
management talent in ‘two ways. 
First, it dilutes the professional con- 
tribution of the staff groups by 
concerning them with clerical and 
administrative problems. In addition, 
by so fractionalizing the clerical 
processing task, it impedes the devel- 
opment of a cadre of trained clerical 


supervisors who have the talent andh 


inclination to make _ clerical-man- 
power management a full-time ca 
reer. 

Divorcing clerical processing from 
technical and professional units 
would both free professional person- 
nel from administrative details and 
permit the development of a staff of 
“professional” clerical managers. 
Consolidating clerical processing into 
a single division would also facilitate 
mass-production efficiencies, such as 
balancing the work load, assembly 
line processing, and clerical-wor 
measurement and control techniques, 
These are urgently needed in light 0 
the rise in home office costs. In addi: 
tion, consolidation would pave the 
way for the use of electronic data- 
processing equipment. 

In addition, operating advantage’ 
would be gained if the narrow tech: 
nical units were broadened. Manage; 
ment consolidation might be tested 
for example, by bringing actuaria 
and underwriting under a produc 
manager. This kind of consolidatiom 
would fix decision making at level 
below the chief executive and would 
help develop middle management fe 
future executive responsibilities. 

A major barrier to maintaining 2! 
effective home office executive for 
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below-average compensation, partic- 


d in ap-fularly at the middle and lower man- 
agement levels. Why should this be 
a problem in the future when the 


industry, despite its reputation, has 


been able to attract the number and 
rganiza-§kind of men needed in the past? 


zation of 
Oo ways. 


There are three reasons. 


First, the insurance industry can 


nal con-fno longer bridge the direct-compen- 
oups byfsation gap with more liberal emplo- 
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are just about as good or sometimes 

at the higher executive levels— 
even better. Next, the number of 
en in their thirties and forties, pre- 
umably the future top-management 
pool, is actually diminishing. Low 
ompensation will be a major disad- 
vantage in this increasingly competi- 
ive market. Finally, other industries 


pre becoming increasingly dependent 


n skills once restricted almost 
entirely to the insurance industry— 
or example, electronic data proces- 
sing, mathematical problem-solving 
echniques, and the management of 
arge-scale clerical activities. Thus 
he cream of executive or potential- 
Pxecutive manpower is in danger of 
being siphoned off by higher paying 
ompanies outside the industry. 


Roughly in Line 


Surveys of executive compensa- 
ion, conducted by McKinsey & 
ompany, Inc., for the past several 
tars, show that compensation of the 
verage insurance chief executive, 
hile on the low side, is roughly in 
ne with compensation in other 


dustries. These surveys reveal, 
Owever, that compensation of the 
tcond, third, and fourth highest paid 
xecutives is definitely low. Further, 
review of Schedule G reveals that 
€ total compensation of the lower 
anayement levels as a group has a 
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reasonable relationship to the com- 
pensation of the chief executive. 

These facts indicate that the low 
individual compensation is a result 
of too many middle and lower man- 
agement executives. In other words, 
if we were to draw a frequency dis- 
tribution of present executive com- 
pensation, showing, say $2,000 in- 
crements in salary, the compensation 
structure of the average industrial 
organization would be shaped some- 
what like a triangle. The compensa- 
tion structure of the typical insur- 
ance company would look something 
like the steeple of an Orthodox 
Church—an onion with a flagpole 
on top. 

There appears to be no sound 
reason why an insurance company 
should have a:higher ratio of middle 
and lower executives than the aver- 
age industrial organization. Thus 
a logical reorganizational step for 
the industry would be the reduction 
of management manpower, which 
could probably be effected by the 
organization changes discussed ear- 
lier. Executive salaries could then 
be raised by the simple expedient of 
paying fewer people more money. 

The typical insurance company is 
so large, widespread, and complex 
that top management has to rely on 
reported information in planning and 
controlling company operations. Yet 
indications are that few, if any, com- 
panies really know how profitable 
their agencies are, why their agents’ 
financing costs are rising, how much 
they can afford to pay for new busi- 
ness, 

As a matter of fact, the industry 
even lacks a common denominator on 
the basis of which its over-all per- 
formance can be appraised. In other 
industries, a company can express 
the total performance of all its activ- 
ities on a single, generally accepted 
basis—namely, profits. Life insur- 
ance companies, however, measure 


performance on a range of different 
factors—new-business volume, as- 
sets, number of policyholders, benefit 
payments, etc. It might be argued 
that contribution to surplus is a com- 
monly accepted, accurate yardstick. 
In reality, however, it is an imperfect 
index. Because the surplus growth 
of a life insurance company in any 
given year is less affected by present 
than by past performance, surplus 
does not measure current results. 


Ultimate Impact 


An index that expresses today’s 
decisions and actions in terms of their 
ultimate impact on surplus should be 
developed. Despite technical difficul- 
ties, an index of ultimate contribu- 
tion could be designed, which— 
together with a body of planning and 
control information—would provide 
the basis for current appraisal of the 
shift in mix of business written, the 
rise in interest rates, and the in- 
crease in operating costs. With a 
measure of the ultimate impact of all 
the variables at work, a life insurance 
company could appraise its present 
performance and effectively develop 
plans for the future. 

In addition to difficulties in*the 
home office, the typical life insurance 
company faces two sizable problems 
in the field : 

1. The income of the average agent 
is shrinking. 

2. Channels of 
changing. 

Critical as the home office prob- 
lems are, those in the field are no less 
irhportant. Let us look at the typical 
agent’s income. How has he been 
making out in this period of unprec- 
edented growth? Very poorly in- 
deed. The typical fulltime agent 
would have increased his income 
more if he had been working in 
almost any other industry. In spite 


distribution are 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Einstein’s complex theories on 
relativity puzzled the scientific 
world, but resulted in the 
Atomic Age. 


Security Benefit Life has never 
smashed the atom, but it has 
smashed old-fashioned and pre- 
conceived theories prevalent in 
the insurance industry, with its 
unique and modern approach 
towards standard and sub- 
standard risk appraisals. 


Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit is a sound, established, 
highly rated company, offering 
its representatives up-to-date 
policies, efficient Home Office 
cooperation, plus tested sales 
aids. We feel we are the com- 
ar with the DIFFERENCE— 

ere’s just a few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


e Office allowances 


SCAREER OPPORTUNITY4 
NORTHEASTERN COLORADO 


An excellent opportunity is available 
in prosperous Northeastern Colorado 
for the man whose experience and 
ability qualify him for personal pro- 
ducing General Agency responsibili- 
ties. Apply for this fine opportunity 
if you feel you can fulfill its challeng- 
ing and rewarding duties! Please send 
a complete summary of your personal 
and business experience. All replies 
will be kept in strict confidence. 


Write today to: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U. 
Assistant Director of Agencies 
Dept. 42 


ECURIT THU ee 
SECURITY BEVEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Topeka, Kansas 
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Behind the News—Continued 


of the fact that new business is up 
92% in 6 years, the average agent’s 
income for the same period increased 
by only 30% —just barely as much 
as the over-all increase of the aver- 
age employee in all American busi- 
ness. The average agent is selling 
30% larger and 30% more cases 
than he did in 1950. Nevertheless, 
the shift in mix of business written 
—a factor largely beyond the agent’s 
control—in effect cancels out the 
higher income that he would nor- 
mally expect from selling more 
policies. 


Time is of the Essence 


All efforts to solve this income 
problem must be aimed at making the 
agent’s time more valuable—since 
time is essentially what he has to sell. 
Improved selection, training, and 
motivation are important areas for 
investigation. Higher commission 
rates ? This avenue is closed for most 
companies, at least until the New 
York State Insurance Department 
studies, as it must, this vital income 
problem. Accelerated commissions ? 
To the extent that Section 213 will 
allow, this step should be considered, 
for it would reward the agent more 
quickly without unfavorably affect- 
ing persistency. It would also reduce 
the already substantial and mounting 
cost of financing new agents. Since 
a general agent’s compensation is 
deferred even longer than an agent’s 
income, perhaps overriding commis- 
sions should also be accelerated. 

Broadening the agent’s product 
line—an objective underlying many 
of the mergers in the food industry 
for example—would also increase the 
agent’s income without raising dis- 
tribution costs. Accident and health 
insurance, family policies, and “exec- 
utive plans” are product lines the 
industry has added over the years. 
Surely the industry’s current interest 
in non-life products, such as casualty 
insurance, can in part be traced to 
this desire to broaden the agent’s 
product line. But before this “one- 
stop shopping” (a concept that is 
still far from clearly defined) can 
ease the agent’s income problem, he 
must be trained to merchandise these 
multiple products and the market 
educated to buy them. 


Over the years, wholesale selling 
(i.e., group insurance) and selling 
through jobbers (i.e., independent 
brokers) have accounted for an in- 
creasing percentage of the business 
written. In fact, it is becoming more 
and more difficult for a company’s 
own agencies to attract and hold 
agents and to develop new business. 


Sales Organizations 


Maybe the agency system is ob- 
solete, and all selling at the “con- 
sumer” level should be left to group 
insurance and brokers, with the com- 
pany controlling only a service and 
missionary sales force. A _ radical 
thought, perhaps, but vacuum clean- 
ers—once sold almost exclusively 
door-to-door—today are distrib- 
uted primarily through ‘retail and 
appliance stores. If general distribu- 
tion were handled by independent 
brokers, two kinds of company- 
controlled sales organizations, de- 
signed to meet highly specialized 
needs, could be developed: (1) a 
group of thoroughly trained, ad- 
vanced underwriters and (2) a 
group of agents providing extensive 
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coverage to a specified territory, but 
offering only basic types of insur- 
ance. 

At the present time, clarifying the 
role and objective of each channel of 
distribution may not seem a pressing 
question in itself. But it cannot be 
ignored for long because of its im- 
portant bearing on improving the 
agent’s income. 


A Changing Role 


Not all problems facing the indus 
try can be neatly packaged with thq 
label “home office problems” or “field 
problems.” Many problems affect 3 
company across the board, and new 
developments and changing condi 
tions may force the industry to char 
a radically different course for thi 
future. 

Among these developments ha 
been the shift to term insurance at 
the more rapid rise of trusteed com 
pared with insured pension plats 
These trends indicate that the publif 


is looking less and less to the indus 


try as the outlet for its investmet 
funds. Should the industry alter it 
traditional role and offer variabl 
dollar contracts to meet this trend 
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Further, an increasing number of 


ling casualty companies and even of non- 
ling} i surance companies are entering the 
ident |ife field. Should a life company re- 
n in- 


: organize so that it can enter the 
NSS casualty field? 

more= Even within the industry itself 
any si there are trends at work that must 
hold make the life insurance chief execu- 
NESS. tive pause as he charts his company’s 
future. One of these trends is the 
70% increase in number of life in- 
surance companies, even excluding 
the Texas companies, since 1950. 
The total writing of these new 
companies has not been great so 
far. Nonetheless this unprecented 
growth, coupled with the entry of 
casualty companies, is bound to in- 
crease the competition for manpower 
and markets. In the face of this, 
what steps should a life company 
take to ensure future growth, to con- 
trol costs, and maintain reasonable 
margins ? 

One might think the very nature of 

the life insurance industry gives it 
(1) 2 such stability that there is no need to 
sa doubt its future course. Yet today, 
2) ,f food stores distribute drugs, rail- 
roads “piggyback” trucks, and razor- 
blade manufacturers sell hair curlers. 
Each of these industries, in its own 
way, had well-established traditional 
roles. It is not realistic to imagine 
that the upheaval in American indus- 
try will leave unchallenged the tra- 
ditions of the insurance industry. 
Indeed, they have already been chal- 
lenged ; the only question remaining 
is that of how the challenge should be 
met, 
The problems of the life insurance 
industry are not unique; other in- 
dustries have successfully solved 
them. If a life insurance company 
will study the lessons of industry in 
general and skillfully adapt them to 
its own purposes and needs, it can 
achieve growth in size, in strength, 
and in service to our American econ- 
omy. 
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Profitable A & S Selling 
awaits when you..... 

















ON ANY BUSINESS DOOR 


Business firms with groups as small as five eligible persons 


are ideal prospects for Provident's solution to the problem 


of a substitute income during disability. You can sell 


individual plans to small groups on a franchise basis. You 


can sell executive and key personnel groups a plan pro- 


viding high indemnities for long periods. The plan you 


sell may, at the client’s option, be guaranteed renewable 


at a guaranteed premium. 


We help you design the particular plan that will do the 


best job for the most exacting client. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


PROVIDENT L818 © ACCIDENT o@ SICKNESS 
HOSPITAL e SURGICAL ee MEDICAL 
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Even I know that... 
TWO SALESMEN SELL 
BETTER THAN ONE! 


All the king's horses and all the king's men 
—turn out when Jefferson National Agents 
introduce their enthusiastic, hard-working As- 
sistant Salesman. This V.I.P. is the colorful 
sound film that packs tremendous Motivation 
into 14 dramatic minutes. 


His Showmanship sets the perfect stage for 
such special contracts as the Passbook Sav- 
ings Plan, Family Security, Fit-the-Future, and 
a huge portfolio of A & S, Group, Pension 
and Annuity Plans. 


Whether you want to double your production or build an Agency of 
your own, the Master Motivator can be your most profitable partner. 
For information about other profit-building aids—Top Commission Con- 
tracts, Recruiting Bonuses and Financial Assistance, wire or write in 


confidence to oe 
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A Suecessful Convention 


RAY COOKE 
Convention Service Manager 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida 


“S.E.P.” represents the formula 
for the successful direction of in- 
surance conventions. This formula 
strives for smoothly-run sessions 
that are well attended and business- 
like. Its goal, too, is a proportionate 
amount of good cheer for the con- 
ventioners, management and pro- 
ducers, and their families. 

“S.E.P.” spells out Service-En- 
tertainment-Planning. In a _ six- 
month span last season our organiza- 
tion played host to twenty of the 
nation’s leading life insurance com- 
panies and other groups which held 
onventions or important sales meet- 
ings at our resort hotel. Individual 
onvention attendances ranged from 
Bs low as 100 to as high as 1,965. 


Considerable Pre-planning 


Obviously, a convention to be suc- 
essful requires considerable pre- 
Planning by the insurance company 

well as by the host hotel. Plan- 
ing for insurance groups, especially, 
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covers many roads. It takes cogni- 
zance that the industry is governed 
by state laws in regard to expendi- 
tures for conventions, meetings and 
parties. 

After thirteen years of catering 
to such conventions, we’ve proved 
that “service” is a very big word. 
The convening insurance organiza- 
tion should expect from the host 
hotel : 

{] Blocking out private rooms for 
meetings, for dining together, for 
playing together ; 

{| Baby-sitter arrangements (we took 
care of triplets at one session and 
earned for a hotel employee the title 
of “Vice President in charge of 
Bottles and Diapers) ; 

| Care of the group’s broadcasting 
needs, internal and recording (we 
have facilities with two staff men 
available gratis for this) ; 

{| A print shop for on-the-spot print- 
ing of any description ; 

| A completely equipped carpentry 
shop for the group’s specific needs ; 
{| Mimeograph and mailing facilities ; 
{| Entertaining wives and children 
when the delegates are tied up in 
meetings ; 


{| Entertaining all when business is 
recessed ; 

{| Providing audio equipment and 
public address systems for indoor or 
outdoor speeches ; 

{| Providing flags of different coun- 
tries and states ; 

{| Availability of easels, photo studios 
and laboratories, as well as projec- 
tors, typewriters and water coolers. 


Auto Lifts and Paper Clips 


All of these—and more—have 
been, are being, and should be 
utilized by insurance groups. To 
furnish a contrast, management at 
conventions has oft times requested 
our auto lifts, capable of handling 
a 5,000 pound capacity—and our 
paper clips, which weigh slightly less. 

Since service is a key ingredient 
to a convention’s success, there are 
numerous devices to maintain de- 
sired standards for insurance com- 
panies. When the first echelon of 
management members and quali- 
fiers arrive at the convention, a staff 
man should be assigned to them. 
Thereafter, he should be with the 
convention group at all times, ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Air-Conditioned Rooms 
Radio and Television 
Finest Cuisine 
Convention Facilities 


No Charge for Children 
(except in Miami Beach) 


Call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or 
Motel for free 
Teletype Reservations 





Birmingham, Ala....... Pick-Bankhead 


Chicago, lil.........00- Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, 0.......... Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, 0.......... Pick-Carter 
Columbus, 0.......... Pick-Fort Hayes 
eer ce Pick-Miami 
Detroit, Mich....,..... Pick-Fort Shelby 
Evanston, lll........... Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich............ Pick-Durant 
Indianapolis, Ind.......Pick-Antlers 
Minneapojis, Minn... . .Pick-Nicollet 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... Pick-Roosevelt 
St. Louis, Mo.......... Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Melbourne 
South Bend, ind....... Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0.........++0- Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan.......... Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C.......Pick-Lee House 


Youngstown, 0........ Pick-Ohio 


ALBERT PICK MOTELS 
Chattanooga, Tenn.....Holiday Inn Hotel 
Colorado Springs, Colo..Holiday Inn Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla...... Albert Pick Hotella 
Natchez, Miss.........Holiday Inn Hotel 
Portsmouth, Va........ Holiday Inn Hotel 
Rockford, lil........... Edge-0’-Town Motel 
Terre Haute, Ind....... Holiday Inn Hotel 
The above Holiday Ina Hotels 


are operated by Albert Pick Hotels under license 
from Holiday Inns of America, Inc. 








New York Sales Office, MUrray Hill 7-8130 
Chicago Sales Office, STate 2-4975 


Write for your Pick Credit Card 
and free pictorial booklets 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


20 N. Wacker Drive « Chicago 6: 
5 aa 
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Successful Convention—Continued 


cept, of course, at private meetings 
and dinners. His task is endless; he 
should see to the group’s comfort ; 
answer a plethora of questions ; look 
into unexpected developments ; fol- 
low through on wives’ requests. 

Long before the conventioners 
arrive at a resort meeting, the word 
“service,” with its many meanings, 
should come into play. Insurance 
men, engaged in an industry which 
looks ahead, plan months and years 
in advance. Our experience shows 
that they make bookings for con- 
ventions and sales conferences two, 
three and four years ahead. 

Servicing of the convention is en- 
trusted to the convention service 
manager. His department should 
maintain correspondence with offi- 
cials of the insurance group plan- 
ning to convene. The group should 
expect that he will order goods and 
services that it will need. One serv- 
ice for example, is preparing articles 
and photos for the company’s house 
organs. 


Special Post Cards 


The convention service manager 
can perform any number of chores 
for the organization’s advertising, 
promotion and public relations staffs. 
He should provide special post cards, 
which the home office can send to 
its agents in the field. These serve 
also to stimulate qualifiers and 
potential qualifiers. The insurance 
group may show movie shorts per- 
taining to the forthcoming conven- 





tion to its sales managers, agents, 
etc., and this service is also handled 
by the convention service manager. 
He should be an important focal 
point for providing infinite services. 

Many factors make for a con- 
structive convention. The host hotel 
should be cognizant of various re- 
quests to achieve this success. As 
one example: One insurance com- 
pany asked for 15,000 post cards 
which showed various photographs 
of the hotel and which stated that its 
salesmen had qualified for an all- 
expense trip. The firm then gave the 
cards to qualifiers who, in turn, 
mailed them to policyholders with 
“thanks for making this possible 
for me.” It created goodwill all 
around. It gave the company a 
pleasant method of “keeping in 
touch” with customers. 

One surprising “service request” 
was an unusual demand by a group 
president. The bar was open, as a 
matter of routine. “I’m a teetotaler,” 
he proclaimed to the bar manager. 
“We're all teetotalers. Let’s close 
the bar—in order to save our policy 
holders’ money.” 

Planning and service are im- 
portant elements. Added to that, the 
group should expect excellent and 
varied facilities for meetings, for 
entertainment and for sports; good 
food, of course; and a smorgasbord 
of activity for the women. 

The person who once exclaimed 
“Cherchez la femme” was thinking 
of ways to make a happy, insurance 
convention. Men, journeying to 
Florida conventions, prefer to take 
their wives. Knowing the im- 
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portance of the wife the wise hotel 
will cater to her—red carpet, 
Cinderella slippers and more. A war 
may have been lost for want of a 
paper clip; a convention could con- 
ceivably be “lost” for lack of baby 
sitters, or safety pins, or for not 
planning around-the-clock entertain- 
ment for the V.I.P. of W.I.P.s— 
the wife. 

“Facilities” run neck-and-neck 
with “service” for the affair’s suc- 
cess. In this day and age the con- 
vention should expect large swim- 
ming pools, an 18-hole golf course, 
tennis courts, TV and movies. There 
should be beauty salons, drug 
counters, and a complete shopping 
arcade. The host hotel should be 
able to pave the way for conven- 
tioners’ sightseeing trips, fishing 
trips and fashion shows. 


Minimum of Interruptions 


Based upon past experience, we 
have become indoctrinated to insur- 
ance groups’ requirements. They 
prefer that their meetings and en- 
tertainment be arranged in the man- 
ner of a “city under one roof.” They 
seek an absolute minimum of inter- 
ruptions during business sessions. 
They favor dining and playing to- 
gether. 

Insurance representatives com- 
prise a closely-knit group. They are 
engaged in selling an intangible; 
they communicate readily with one 
another, and do not hesitate to ex- 
change ideas and information. There 
are considerably less “company 
secrets” and less “tough competi- 
tion” when insurance executives get 
together than is true in other fields. 
For the host, it means there is no 
necessity of scattering members 
from different divisions of a com- 
pany far away from one another. It 
serves to bear out one theme: in- 
surance men at conventions want 
the conveniences of a city under one 
root. 

To some degree, the convention 
site and the plans that evolve there 
are important to the growth of com- 
panies. Plans engineered at these 
sessions form the blueprint for fu- 
ture business. Considerable en- 
thusiasm is generated and this in- 
spires representatives to peak efforts. 

The insurance company’s director 
should inform the host hotel about 
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the number in his company who will 
attend the event; how many will be 
accompanied by their wives; the 
time allotted for meetings ; speakers’ 
schedules ; desired arrangements for 
exhibits, as well as desired arrange- 
ments for sightseeing and entertain- 
ment. 

The host hotel should equip the 
public relations director with all 
sorts of “ammunition.” These should 
consist of names, addresses and 
phone numbers of the nearby news- 
papers and wire services, as well as 
those of the radio and TV stations; 
names of the editors (news, sports, 
business, etc.) of the newspapers 
and those of program and news 
directors of the broadcast media. 

To assist the conventioners, we 
recently compiled a 31-page indexed 
“Convention Publicity Kit” which 
has aided various groups. It covers 
the news and broadcast media; 
sights ‘of interest ; dining and cocktail 
hours; menus and prices; facilities 
in, and around, the hotel; plane and 
railroad information ; car renting and 
taxi service; convention equipment ; 
beachwalk shops, and the tennis 
courts. One page, for example, de- 
scribes many activities under the 
heading “What Can I Do While 
My Husband Is Busy At Conven- 
tion Meetings ?” 

Striving for a successful corven- 
tion is a common objective of the 
hotel and the insurance group. It 
requires mutual effort. 





ADVISORY SERVICE 


CORPORATE 


PROGRAMMING, a new 
total management insurance ad- 
visory service to manufacturing, 


business and institutional operations, 
has been introduced by the Hilliard 
N. Rentner Agency of Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York. The program aims at in- 
creasing corporate insurance sales 
through service to clients. 

Hilliard N. Rentner, General 
Agent, said corporate programming 
will include advice to clients not 
only in the areas of stock retirement 
planning, disability business insur- 
ance, incentive for key personnel 
and other areas of pension, profit 
sharing and money purchase insur- 
ance planning, but also in the areas 
of management and human relations 
counsel needed by the small business 
entrepreneur if he is to compete 
against larger companies. 

“As insurance counsellors we are 
finding that our services in business 
insurance and our experience in 
business are becoming more closely 
involved in the full management 
operations and human _ relations 
problems of clients employing 100 
or fewer persons,” Mr. Rentner as- 
serted. “Generally, these smaller 
businessmen wear anywhere from 
five to ten management hats and 
have neither the time nor the funds 
to give over to intensive manage- 
ment counselling. 
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A. DonaLp MurRPHY 


With no previous sales 
experience Don Murphy 
signed his Franklin 
contract at age 23. His 
only previous business 
experience had been 
with a creamery and the 
Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


Here is a record of his 
earnings during the past 
four years. 


eS es $ 5,788 
|. Serres 9,587 
WF Scenes 13,838 
FORE x0 koa pi 14,000 









Uo previous experience . . . 


Santa Ana, California 
January 5, 1959 

Mr. Eric Joel, General Agent 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Santa Ana, California 


Dear Eric: 


There were doubts in my mind when I signed my Franklin con- 
tract, due largely to my age. I was 23 and had no previous selling 
experience. 


As you recall, my first 12 months were part-time. During this 
period I decided that I could succeed in the life insurance business 
for I saw the wide acceptance of Franklin exclusive savings plans 
by those upon whom I called. 


Since I have been a full time Franklinite, many wonderful things 
have happened to my family and me. Accelerated income, year by 
year, far beyond my expectation with approximately $14,000 in 1958 
and an anticipated $16,000 or $17,000 in 1959. By reasonable projec- 
tion of future earnings due to renewal income, larger clientele and 
a growing knowledge of the business, I expect my annual income 
to be $25,000 or more within the next four years. 


In addition, the enjoyment of a company convention, attended with 
my wife, regular sales seminars and company sales contests, all tend 
to increase my incentive. My most prized possession is a handsome 
Omega watch, an award for producing 60 paid sales within 60 calen- 
dar days. 


On top of all this, my Franklin Life franchise permits me to set 
my own pace and growth pattern with no outside interference or 
dictates. 

All of these things could not have been possible without the 
support of our Home Office, plus assistance at the local level. But 
most important has been the salability of our exclusive Franklin 
plans. A large part of my clientele was attracted by the unique 
features contained in the President’s Protective Investment Plan, 
Junior Insured Savings Plan and our new Family Plan. 


I am looking forward to many happy, successful years. 
Sincerely yours, 
Don Murphy 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 










FRANKLIN LIBRE comeany * 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 











SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Comprehensive Medical Insurance 


E. S. WILLIS 
Consultant—Employee Benefits 
General Electric Company 


HE MEANS FOR DESTROYING per- 
f pres responsibility—and with 
it the weakening of competitive en- 
terprise—are all around us. It re- 
quires strength and character to fight 
this all too popular trend and keep 
control of our lives and independ- 
ence. The real basis for effective 
operation of various health benefit 
plans lies in more positive and more 
creative development, plus reliance 
on personal responsibility. The de- 
featist, collective approach, on the 
other hand, simply takes us down 
the road that government plans go, 
of more and more regulation by 
people farther and farther from the 
problem. 


Unemployment Insurance 


For example, in the field of un- 
employment insurance two highly 
significant trends have come into 
prominence the last three years. 
First, was the S. U. B. programs 
which clearly take away from the 
individual the control over his 
wages, doling them out for only 
one specified course—unemployment 
—and under certain rigid rules. He 
presumably can’t be trusted or 
taught to spend his pay for other 
emergencies. How much better to 
encourage him to save, give him the 
same money as an incentive to save, 
and then let him be in charge of the 
money. 

Second, last year we saw the 
Federal Government intrude itself 
into the field of State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. The recession 
indicated the desirability of some 
extension of the maximum period 
of benefit payments to give a better 
chance to turn around—but it was 
obvious this should only be applica- 
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ble when unemployment is a rela- 
tively high figure, 6, 7, 8%. The 
states could have handled this by 
establishing an activating point when 
the longer period of benefits would 
become operative. But virtually 
everyone sat back on his haunches 
and let the Federal Government do 
things to him instead of taking a 
positive creative view of the prob- 
lem. 

The pension field is full of exam- 
ples where we need more thought 
and less rules. Flat benefits based 
solely on service rather than earn- 
ings illustrate how we collectivize 
rather than encourage individual ac- 
complishment. Maybe better vesting 
would help to build more inde- 
pendence—not independence that 
leads to resignation from the com- 
pany, but the stimulating independ- 
ence that comes from knowing you 
can quit so you are willing to stick 
your neck out and accordingly make 
a real contribution! If the chal- 
lenge of the work and the working 
conditions can’t hold an employee, 
we'd better see what we can do about 
this, not tie him to the job by plans! 


Medical Insurance 


Medical expense insurance is an 
outstanding example of the need 
for developing responsible persons. 
Over the years of rapid growth of 
health insurance everyone took the 
easy way of providing certain easily 
determinable benefits—hospitaliza- 
tion and surgery—and either put 
quite rigid limitations on the plans 
or handled them on a so-called 
“service” basis like welfare cases 
or for credit and collection reasons. 
Maybe it was best to concentrate on 
just two models while health insur- 
ance grew. It was like Henry Ford 
expanding auto production, and say- 
ing the public could have any color 
as long as it was black. 


There is no doubt health insur- 
ance should have been encouraged 
to expand, and any undue complica- 
tions might have hindered it. It still 
needs aggressive healthy growth. 
But with more maturity there came 
a time when we needed to re- 
examine the basic principles of the 
plans, and out of this came some 
new—really new principles. Crea- 
tive thinking in this field was de- 
veloping in a number of places. 


Basic Principles 


Out of the experience and applied 
thought these basic principles 
emerged. First, the plan should be 
used to meet all types of medical 
expenses for disabilities. That is, 
it should be really comprehensive 
and well rounded in its scope and 
not confined only to hospital and 
surgical costs—or not just to ex- 
penses when hospitalized. Hospital 
costs are less than half of medical 
expenses—people need insurance 
protection across the board. 

Second, a flexible arrangement 
was needed. This should be applic- 
able to the wide range of medical 
costs, to the wide variations in type 
of treatment from a doctor’s* home 
visit to complicated, one-of-a-kind 
specialized surgery to the variations 
in people and their illness; to varia- 
tions due to geography and to the 
rapidly changing patterns of modern 
medical practice. 

Thus, the plan should be adaptable 
to the treatment needed—it should 
not influence the science of medical 
practice but be an implementing 
measure encouraging the best in 
techniques and treatment. It should 
not be applicable only to one type 
of medical practice such as a panel 
or institution, or payable for serv- 
ices of only one or two kinds, nor 
restricted to certain types of illness. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Insurance—Continued 


It should help people deal with the 
broad problem of their own medical 
bills. 

Third, attention should be di- 
verted from the virtually useless 
payment of small bills and focused 
instead on cases where more sub- 
stantial medical costs are involved. 
The small $5—$10—$15 bill is not 
a hardship until it begins to accumu- 
late into larger amounts. Paid as 
single amounts under a plan they 
use up valuable dollars that should 
be applied where help is really 


needed and they use up about as 
much administrative cost as they 
represent in face value. Using up 
money on these first dollars of cost 
has prevented most plans from being 
available when they are really most 
needed. 

Small medical costs are budgetable 
by any employee, and can be made 
part of his regular operating ex- 
penses. People in most cases need 
to have the priority of expenses put 
on a realistic basis. It is only be- 
cause illness costs are “unhappy” 
costs—rather than the pleasant dol- 
lars we put into the TV sets, cars, 
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entertainment, tobacco, liquor, etc. 
—that the emphasis is on covering 
up the unhappy costs through 
blanket plans. 

Fourth, it was urgent that we 
solve the problem of abuses with- 
out putting in still more controls. 
In fact, we needed to take off con- 
trols. One fairly obvious but un- 
tried way was to rely on the 
principle that has been used in all 
civilization—in fact which is at the 
root of successful civilizations—the 
principle that people, as individuals, 
have inherent and sound responsi- 
bility. With the individual’s respon- 
sibility augmented by his self-in- 
terest in keeping expense to the 
economical and necessary, further 
augmented by the professional in- 
tegrity and responsibility of his 
doctor, we had a three-fold assur- 
ance that the program could be made 
workable. The first and most 
essential part was to introduce a 
known factor of co-insurance. In 
most every case of standard insur- 
ance programs—Blue Cross or in- 
sured—there is a large element of 
cost which is uninsured and _ this 
is co-insurance even though not 
recognized or known. We wanted to 
bring this element out into the 
open, use it most effectively and 
also keep it within desirable bounds, 
so everyone not only knows it is 
there but what it is and that he will 
be materially helped in carrying the 
burden. 


The Plan 


With these principles, backed by 
the seven years of experience with 
major medical, we were able to 
develop the Comprehensive Medi- 
cal Insurance Plan. I shall briefly 
describe it only to illustrate my 
points, but I need to say that we 
don’t consider it the only way to 
do it. 

The Comprehensive Plan em- 
bodied the various principles I have 
described. It was a single in- 
tegrated plan with small initial de- 
ductibles. There were no “inside 
schedules”—that is, there were no 
surgical or medical fee schedules, 
reimbursement being provided {or 
medical charges that are “reasonable, 
necessary and customary”; nor are 
there fixed schedules for hospital 
room and board (payment being at 
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the hospital semi-private rate) ; nor 
are there schedules on _ hospital 
special services or x-rays. The plan 
provides benefits for the wide range 
f expenses due to disabilities or 














































ith- Baccidents whether the expenses are 
‘ols. Jincurred in the hospital, in a doctor’s 
‘on- Boffice, at home or elsewhere, up to 
un- §§7500 a year or $15,000 for a life- 
the ftime—the $15,000 being renewable 
| all fin many instances. The services only 
the Fneed be performed or prescribed by 
-the fa licensed physician. 
jals, 
msi- 1 : 
pon- Divided into Two Parts 
f-in- Partially because there are differ- 
the Fences in medical conditions and 
ther Bpractices and partially because we 
| in- Fwere going into new uncharted 
his Fareas, we divided the benefit reim- 
ssur- Byursement in two parts—A and B 
nade Bexpenses. 
most § “A” expenses are those for hos- 
ce 4 Bital and surgical and diagnostic 
_ In fray. For these there is a $25 
1sul- Binnual deductible, the plan pays 
r mM Bhe next $225 in full and then 85% 
nt of f the balance. 
this “py ee ae als 
ne ” expenses include physicians, 
ed to Mutses: drugs (that is, drugs and 
the iedicines outside a hospital) diag- 
and ostic laboratory procedures and 
_ fgental of equipment. For this por- 
unds, ff. c 
it is eon the employee pays the first $50 
aad a calendar year, and the plan 
g the bays 75% of the balance of covered 
xperises. 
If both “A” and “B” expenses 
re incurred by any one individual 
a calendar year, the total de- 
ed by ffuctible for both is only $50. Thus, 
- with ff a year, for any individual covered 
le to My the plan, there can be no larger 
Medi- fhhitial deductible than $50. 
oriefly The plan has two other features 
e my @@f interest. For psychiatric care it 
at we Bays the regular benefits if the 
fay t0Mmployee is unable to work or if 
e dependent is hospitalized. If the 
| ert Merson is not totally disabled, it still 
I have Mrovides for protection. In such a 
le in- Hse the plan pays 50%, of the costs 
ial de- Bstead of 75% or 85%. This pro- 
‘inside ction was included because of our 
ere 0 Mncere feeling that mental illness 
edules, Mhould be covered, but the deducti- 
ed ior Mle reflected some rather bad ex- 
onable, Merience we had in earlier years in 
lor aféMhe non-disabling types of mental 
ospital Hlness. We felt the need of more 
eing at MMrect participation by the individual 
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to assure better control of these ex- 
penditures. 

second feature with some a fair share of the cost in an average 
situation. To do more is to utilize 
money unfairly that should be ex- 
pended for insurable emergencies 
applicable to all covered persons. 
This special feature in our maternity 
benefit section, however, provides 
that in the event of severe medical 
or surgical complications, the plan 
will pay 75% of expenses after a 


novelty but incorporating the basic 
principles used in the rest of the 
plan is the benefit provided for ma- 
ternity cases. First, we pay a flat 
benefit. While maternity expense is 
not really insurable, and is an ex- 
pense for which provision can be 
made in advance by the family, we 
do provide help towards meeting 


the cost. However, the benefit— 
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Long an acknowledged leader, the “Key to Security” 
has established a standard in programming which has 
-become the hallmark of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 
The “Key to Security” is designed to help you do 
a better and a sounder job of selling . . . selling the 
interview, selling the needs, selling larger-than-aver- 
age amounts of insurance. Keep your eye on the 
Career Life Underwriter who works the “Key 
to Security” and you'll see— He’s on the 


RIGHT ROAD. 
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Choosing the right career is rarely an easy decision, including coveted membership in the celebrated OR 
especially for a young man exposed to a series of Million Dollar Round Table. rational 
tempting offers. This was the situation confronting And not once has he relaxed in his desire to meritf |-4. 01. 
Maurice M. Stern, CLU, in June, 1936, when at the the confidence of those who look to him for counsel Th ; 
age of nineteen he graduated cum laude from and direction in planning the security of theirf *"°S¢ < 


financial futures. As a graduate of the Institute work al 
of Insurance Marketing at Southern Methodistf tional R 
University and recipient of the distinguished CLUf over ag: 
designation from the American College of Lifef kind of 
Underwriters, Mr. Stern has combined intelligence§ arouses 
and determination with genuine sincerity of purpose hope—a 
to earn for himself a position of prominence an 
responsibility among the business leaders of his 


Harvard University. Many avenues of opportunity 
were open to him; how could he be sure he would 
choose the right one? 

Any uncertainty Mr. Stern may have had about his 
future then is definitely nonexistent today. As a 
professional life underwriter in New Orleans, repre- 
senting The Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
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he can single out many personal accomplishments community. 

to substantiate the wisdom of his decision. Not A business or profession succeeds only so far as it: 

only has he been a consistent winner of top honors people succeed. And because of people like Maurice 

in both his Agency and his Company, he has earned Stern, none has grown so rapidly and so dramatically While 

frequent recognition of the life insurance industry, in recent years as the life insurance business. to sell a 
more pe 


Willard E. Robertson, prominent Weekends are reserved for family ff lif. 
automotive dealer and distributor recreation, usually at the New " mm Oller lite 
for a four-state area and client of Orleans Lawn Tennis Club, oldest <i rs ' LS per oli 
Mr. Stern, points out some of the in America. Here, Maurice instructs { ; 2 P 1c 
features which have made Volks— daughter, Charlotte, while his wife, 
wagen so successful in recent years. June, and daughter, Deborah, watch. 
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Maurice Stern is past president and board membé 





of Kingsley House. He is pictured here wil Man 
Nancy C. Evans, Head Resident of this neighbo , y 
hood center which provides community faecilitié bgnize th 


ranging from Nursery Schools to Oldsters Club 
Other agencies he has served are Childre?#™COnsiumey 
Bureau and Association for Retarded Childre! 
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IRVING GILMAN 
Vice President 
Institute for Motivational Research 


HERE ARE SOME PRODUCTS which 
Tike a child eating candy— 
exist for the moment and are im- 
mediately desirable and useful. Other 
products fit rather definitely into an 
adult category because they are pur- 
chased and utilized, not for the mo- 
ment, but within the framework of a 
philosophy of life. The decision to ac- 
cept or reject such a product requires 
rationalization in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s long-term needs and goals. 
These are the products which our 
work at the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research has shown over and 
over again to be the most emotional 
kind of product, the product which 
arouses anxiety or fear or pride or 
hope—and life insurance is one of 
these products. 
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More Per Policy 






While it may very well be possible 
to sell a detergent simply by offering 

more per can, it is not enough to 
smoffer life insurance in terms of more 
smper policy. For when you are selling 
life insurance you are selling not 
smmerely protection but a way of life. 
isthe purchaser must be predisposed 
moward insurance before he can be- 
fmcome aware of the advantage of a 
specific policy. He must have a 
generally friendly attitude toward 
i company and its agents before 
ne will consider your life insurance 
bver that offered by another com- 
pany. 
Many insurance companies rec- 
bgnize that there is a change in the 
onsumer today, that he is not the 
same person he was ten or even five 
years ago and that he cannot be sold 
ife insurance by using the same ap- 
peals that were used in the past. 
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Motivation to Buy 


The fact that there are more than 
400,000 full-time employees in the 
life insurance business today, com- 
pared to a mere 137,000 twelve 
years ago, is one sign of the change. 
So is the fact that expenditures on 
life insurance have risen more than 
135% in this period. The most im- 
portant single fact for the life insur- 
ance advertiser today is that life 
insurance—like every other product 
—exists in a changing culture. Ad- 
vertising must change to meet the 
changing needs of potential purchas- 
ers. It is no more static than life 
itself and wherever it remains static, 
it will prove ineffective. 

Actually, advertising approaches 
im the life .insurance field have 
changed dramatically. As a recent 
issue of Printer’s Ink points out, 
“Changing times have resulted in 
some campaigns being abandoned 
and new ones adopted . . . to achieve 
many different purposes for the life 
insurance companies.” 

It is also true that no single for- 
mula can guarantee success for every 
advertiser. In fact, one of the prob- 





Long-term needs and goals 






lems which life insurance advertisers 
face today is that of tearing off the 
gray curtain of sameness which cov- 
ers so much advertising. For how- 
ever valuable a theme may be, the 
fact that two or three companies are 
using it in a similar way is bound 
to cause consumer confusion. More- 
over, when the reader of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, for example, 
comes across an insurance ad on 
every other page, he tends to come 
away with the impression of having 
seen a lot of insurance ads but with- 
out a very clear picture of what any 
of them had to offer or what company 
was advertising. 

These factors represent the gen- 
eral climate of advertising in which 
the consumer sees an ad. It is a 
general climate which the advertiser 
needs to know and understand in 
order to make his ad stand out—to 
illuminate it by giving it distinction 
from all other ads of its kind. 

Nevertheless, it is not enough to 
be different. The life insurance ad 
that strays too far from the needs 
of the consumer will not sell life in- 
surance—even if it is different. It 
must be closely related to goals which 
the consumer sees as his goals. 


Try to Understand 


Therefore let us, briefly, take a 
look at the new consumer in his life 
role. Let us try to see him as he 
sees himself and try to understand 
his needs. For it is only with this 
understanding that we can hope to 
match his needs. 

1. Proof of adulthood. In our so- 
ciety there are no tribal solemnities 
which institutionalize the arrival at 
adulthood.. The right to vote, the 
ability to hold a steady job, the decla- 
ration of independence from parental 
ties—these are the symbols we rec- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Motivation—Continued 


ognize. Life insurance can also be 
a symbol, a proof of adulthood. The 
purchase of a life insurance policy 
is, in fact, a signal to friends and 
relatives that a young man is on his 
own. Advertising which utilizes the 
marriage or engagement occasion as 
an appropriate time to purchase life 
insurance, could prove effective with 
the young adult. 

2. The family-oriented consumer. 
Adulthood, as we know, is not al- 
ways accompanied by maturity; but 
it is significant that today’s consumer 
is increasingly a mature adult. One 
of the surest signs of his maturity 
is his relationship to others. The 
child’s love is self-centered and he 
seeks for proof that he is loved. 
The mature adult, on the other hand, 
has a tendency to identify the family 
with himself, rather than himself 
with the family. The act of purchas- 
ing life insurance cuts through the 
childhood pattern of love and estab- 
lishes a love based on giving, caring 
for others, a love whose reward is 
measured not in proofs of affection, 
but in fuller, warmer, deeper rela- 
tionships. 


More Meaning 


Life insurance ads which convey 
the family-oriented attitudes of so 
many of today’s consumers will have 
more meaning for potential purchas- 
ers than will any attempt to frighten 
or coerce him. Two leading compa- 
nies have already used outstanding 
ads identifying life insurance with 
the family group and other compa- 
nies are also turning to this approach, 
The danger here is the need for 
exploring and utilizing new facts of 
the theme, in order to make individ- 
ual ads stand out. 

3. The search for authority. In a 
complex and changing world, even 
the mature adult is uncertain of 
what he should or should not pur- 
chase. He is constantly looking for 
someone who will relieve him of 
this worry, some authority who will 
say, “Let us handle it for you.” 
The insurance agent, in the past, 
has been a symbol of the nagging 
conscience rather than the friendly 
advisor. He must become, instead, 
the knowing authority who wants 
to help. Now is the time to win the 
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customer with knowledge and infor- 
mation—through agents and through 
advertising. 

We have found that people re- 

member the striking symbols of 
power and authority in insurance ads 
such as the Rock of Gibraltar and the 
tower of Metropolitan. These sym- 
bols represent, to many consumers, 
the power and security which can 
be “bought” by these companies 
through the money made available 
to them by their policyholders. In 
return, the insured participates, 
psychologically, in this power and 
authority and enjoys it vicariously. 
But power and security need not 
necessarily be represented by these 
well-known symbols alone. These 
are qualities which can be human- 
ized and personalized in advertising 
campaigns for life insurance. 
4. The need for fundamentals. 
There is a vast and still-increasing 
middle class which has developed 
since the end of World War II. For 
the first time, large numbers of peo- 
ple have satisfied their basic needs 
—food and shelter—and have both 
the time and the money to spend on 
other equally important aspects of 
life. One of the most important of 
these is the search for a meaning 
to life. 

“Where are we going, what does 
it mean, and where do we fit in the 
pattern?” These are questions that 
bother large numbers of people, 
whether they voice them articulately 
or formulate them only vaguely in 
their minds. In these circumstances, 
people willingly spend to satisfy the 
need to be well anchored, to have 
roots, to bind time. Life insurance 
can help the individual step out of 
his own time spah and view himself 
and his life from a longer vista. He 
sees his life not only as purposeful 
in itself, but also as a bridge between 
his parents’ and his children’s gen- 
eration. Taking out a life insurance 
policy helps him reassure himself 
about the meaning of his evanescent 
place in the scheme of things. 


Cannot Deny Death 


Working against this, however, 
is the tendency in our culture to 
deny death. In doing so, we ignore 
the fact that the tragic elements in 
life give it a deeper meaning. In 
running away from any discussion of 
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death, we fail to accept maturely the 
reality of death. This presents a 
particular problem to the life insur- 
ance advertiser who is aware, at the 
same time, of the consumer’s desire 
for fundamentals and his maturity 
in other areas. One way of solving 
the problem is to emphasize insur. 
ance for living—and this approach 
has been used successfully in recent 
years. It cannot however, exclude 
the thought of death permanently 
nor completely. Each of us must 
face it and come to peace with it 
somehow. The life insurance com- 
pany that can help the consumer do 
this will be taking an important step 
forward in an age which is searching 
for mature answers to its questions. 
5. The desire for progress. All 
our research indicates that the prod- 
uct which is truly modern, in the 
sense that it really answers the needs 
of the consumer, is the product he 
will purchase. We have found that 
the association with modernity is an 
association with progress. For the 
new middle class, with its evolving 
taste and cultural standards and its 
recent memory of a harsher way of 
life, progress is of great importance. 
The problem is that these people do 
not always know, specifically, what 
to identify with progress. Sometimes 
it is the product itself which needs 
rejuvenation in order to identify it 
with progress. Sometimes it is a new 
advertising approach—one which fits 
more closely the pattern of the con 
sumer’s life and can, therefore, make 
him stop and say, “yes, that’s wha’ 
I mean by progress.” Progress play: 
a part in all areas of life. It is 4 
multi-faceted quality and its many 
ramifications are waiting to be ex 
plored and utilized. 

In all its advertising, the life in 
surance companies must do morq 
than recognize superficially th 
changes which are taking place i 
our society. Life insurance advé 
tising must constantly emphasize # 
its sales approaches and in its advet 
tising, that this company, this age 
is interested in humanity tables, 
mortality tables, that the fore 
concern is with the consumer 384 
individual and not as a mere & 
Their advertising today” 
intelligent, its approach has meé 
ing. It is the depth and breadth! 
meaning which needs our attentt 
now, i 
































































































































































Best’s Life 


‘I thought we had this job for DECEMBER °59 Charlie! 


BILLION 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 






“That’s right, but the GO COMPANY, 
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; 1928 1938 1948 JUNE 1956 


-IFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,005,000.00  $30,101,508.00  $136,402,364.00 $1,000,000,000.00 
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Insure Against Loss of Clients 


ALBIN S. ROZPLOCH 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


HERE ARE COUNTLESS REASONS 
why an insurance agent or 
broker can lose his existing clients. 
Likewise there are numerous meas- 
ures which can be taken to prevent 
clients from leaving. Here are two 
items that are guaranteed to prove 
their relative worth by helping to 
insure against client switching. For 
the purpose of this article we shall 
entitle these items, “Your office 
itl—Menace or Asset?” and “For 
Dollar or Two a Year, you can 

Become Mr. Insurance.” 

Let us first examine the topic of 
your office girl (or office girls if you 
should be so fortunate). In almost 
every case, the first person that your 
Client sees or talks to is your office 
irl. It is through the “barrier” of 
your office girl that your client must 

s in order to make contact with 
you. If the “barrier” proves to be 
pleasant and helpful, then your client 
goes through it with the happy feel- 
img of a person on whom special 

tention has been bestowed. A 

Dsitive attitude has been created 

ithin your client—he wants to 
me back to you (through your 
@barrier”) on every occasion that 

arise. 


Barbed Wire Barrier 


‘In contrast to this we have the 
fice girl who would much better be 
led a “barbed-wire barrier”. If 
Ou are independently wealthy and 
ike to be insulated against the calls 
iclients, then she is just the type of 
ice girl that you should have. I am 
ire that at one time or another, you 

e no doubt run across this sweet 
tle Miss, She is a messy-looking, 
lide-talking, uninformed female 
Mose favorite expressions are, 
muh ?”, “yeah!” and “I dun’ kno.” 

€ is even more of a terror on the 
Mephone because you can’t draw 
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pictures for her, in order to illustrate 
just what you want. So it is needless 
to say that this type of office girl 
really does an excellent job of repel- 
ling clients. 

By taking the chance of being too 
critical of some of your office girls, 
I want to forcefully drive one point 
home tu you. That point is, that you 
positively cannot afford to employ 
an office girl who establishes a desire 
in your client to avoid her; because 
when your client avoids her, he will 
more than likely also avoid you. 


Automatic Association 


The second helpful hint of this 
piece of writing is the suggestion that 
you should get your name (and 
consequently, yourself) firmly asso- 
ciated with the insurance business. 
When your client thinks of insurance 
in any way, shape or form, he should 
automatically think of you. Now 
how can you do this? The answer 
to this question is simply to present 
your name (or yourself) in conjunc- 
tion with some insurance product or 
service to your client with such 
repetition that it becomes imbeded in 
his mind that you are “Mr. Insur- 
ance” as far as he is concerned. 


Numerous measures can be taken 


An _ excellent and inexpensive 
method to use is the monthly mailing 
of post cards to all of your clients. 
The post cards should prominently 
contain your name, address and 
telephone number; and some short 
interesting insurance message. 

In addition to this, you should 
never let a Christmas pass without 
mailing out at least a Christmas card 
to every single client. It will be 
worth the time spent if you are 
somewhat selective in choosing your 
cards, as you probably were this past 
holiday. Try to get cards that imply 
the need for insurance. 

Telephone calls and _ personal 
appearances are excellent public 
relation tools. You should constantly 
seek out opportunities when it is 
economically feasible to visit your 
clients in person. 


Telephone Calls 


Another approach is to try to talk 
to your clients over the telephone at 
least four times a year. By keeping 
track of your calls you will not end 
up in the embarassing position of 
neglecting someone and duplicating 
your calls to others. 

Naturally, the time proven adver- 
tising gimmicks of calendars, match 
books, blotters, pencils, etc., should 
be used as extensively as your adver- 
tising budget allows. 

With all of these methods, do not 
lose sight of your costs. Earlier in 
this article I gave this segment the 
title, “For a dollar or two a year, you 
can become Mr. Insurance.” Hon- 
estly, speaking, it is going to cost 
you more than a dollar or two a year 
to carry out a program such as [| 
have suggested; however, the ex- 
penses need not be exorbitant either. 
Figure it out for yourself and decide 
on the program that you can afford 
to follow. As an absolute minimum. 
maintain the Christmas card list and 
the quarterly telephone calls. You'll 
see that it pays off. 








Medical Insurance—from page 31 


deductible of $150. Thus, where 
severe complications arise that 
could not be foretold or planned for, 
the plan will provide assistance as 
it does for all other unforeseen medi- 
cal events. 

As one further assist to sound 
insurance, we introduced what we 
call “exclusion k”. This provides 
that there will be no duplication of 
benefits between this plan and any 
other employer group plan. With 


the old inadequate plans, people 
carried two, three or even more 
plans through their employers and 
those of other family members so 
they could collect on all of them. 
With a broad coverage and liberal 
reimbursement of this type the 
duplication was not only unneces- 
sary and expensive for the person 
but it upsets the basic principles of 
a sound program and defeats the 
built in responsibility. Therefore, 
we excluded benefits from another 
employer group plan. If the other 









"We give em more 
for their money, 


Harvey!" 


Our primary aim is not to be the largest; 
but to offer quality plans of Ordinary Life 
and Commercial Group insurance with the 
kind of personal and continuing service every 


policyholder has a right to expect. 


This is 


the way we’re growing — and solidly, too — 
as evidenced by our 28% increase in sales 


over last year. 


You will go places with a company that’s going places 


Write: G. Frank Ciement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 
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employer has a similar exclusion in 
his plan this is fine—we pay first if 
it is our employee and let the other 
employer make the exclusion, vice 
versa if it is his employee. This was 
not put in to save money as such— 
the amount of exclusion has been 
insignificant—but the principle has 
been important and if duplication is 
not controlled it could lead to severe 
excessive usage and benefit pay- 
ments. 


Introducing the Plan 


In 1955 when we had developed 
this Comprehensive Plan we also 
had developed a standard type Basic 
Plan with Major Medical superim- 
posed. This plan was adjusted so 
its estimated cost was the same as 
that of the Comprehensive. 

In June of 1955, preliminary and 
purely exploratory meetings on pen- 
sions and insurance were held with 
the unions. During these informal 
meetings using charts and other 
exhibits it was possible to present 
in considerable detail the features 
as well as advantages and disad- 
vantages of catastrophe hazard in- 
surance in general and of both the 
favored Comprehensive Plan and 
the alternate Basic and Extended 
approach. The atmosphere which 
then existed permitted discussion of 
insurance principles and introduc- 
tion of the philosophy underlying 
the Comprehensive approach under 
conditions which were most favora- 
ble. 

These preliminary meetings were 
well worth the time and effort of all 
involved. The union negotiators 
were better informed with respect 
to an insurance proposal than per- 
haps ever before and were in a 
good position to make an objective 
analysis. The company representa- 
tives retained their original conf- 
dence that the Comprehensive was 
the best approach. There was more 
assurance that the forthcoming 
negotiations would be carried on by 
well-informed and sophisticated pat- 
ticipants. 

There seemed to be general rec- 
ognition of the logic in the Com- 
prehensive approach and of its de- 
sirability. However, there were 
still those who seemed to doubt 
that the Comprehensive plan could 
be sold to the employees because: 
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(1) employees were used to a first- 
dollar type of plan and 

(2) the Basic and Extended plan 
was thought to be easier to explain 
and understand. 

Based on the information which 
came out of the exploratory meetings 
with the unions and in the light of 
all available information, a top man- 
agement decision was made that 
generally an individual choice could 
be offered between the Comprehen- 
sive Plan and the other Basic and 
Extended Plan. 

A few days prior to the presenta- 
tion of our formal offer to the 
unions, all Division General Man- 
agers and Employee Relations 
Managers from key locations met 
in New York to be briefed on de- 
tails of the offer. The effective date 
for the new insurance was estab- 
lished as November 1 to permit the 
setting up of administrative routines 
appropriate to this new type of plan. 


Widely Publicized 


Mass communication then began 
in earnest. Company news releases 
gave details of the settlement. Wide 
publicity was, of course, given to the 
offer, the settlement, and the details 
of what we called our Better Liv- 
ing Program. Particular interest 
was exhibited by the press in the 
new insurance, and especially in the 
pioneering Comprehensive approach. 

Generally every means at our 
disposal was used to get pertinent 
information either directly to the 
employees or to the local employee 
relations managers, to make sure 
that employees had a good basis on 
which to choose the proper plan. 
Emphasis was placed on the fact that 
top management of the company 
assessed the Comprehensive Plan 
as the better one. 

We found that most local pub- 
licity quickly swung to heavy em- 
phasis on the superiority of the 
Comprehensive version. It was 
agreed with most of the unions, 
however, that for the enrollment 
period up to November 1, 1955 em- 
ployees generally could have a per- 
sonal and individual choice between 
versions and new employees hired 
fron. November 1955 to December 
31, 1956 could likewise have a 
choice. After December 31, 1956 
and for the balance of the five-year 
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contract, only the Comprehensive 
would be available in each bargain- 
ing unit unless the bargaining unit 
elected at the time to go to the 
other plan. Thus, we established a 
“test period” of about one year— 
one which we felt would not only 
be truly representative of normal 
operation under the plan but also 
designed to show how favorable the 
Comprehensive Plan might be. 
Many observers had felt that de- 
spite the rather open promotion of 
the Comprehensive Plan, a majority 


of the employees would prefer the 
more familiar first-dollar Basic and 
Extended Plan. Many more were 
confident that a majority would 
choose the Comprehensive. Those 
of us who thought the results would 
be of landslide proportions were in 
the hopeful minorities. 

Over-all within the company and 
its domestic affiliates, however, 96% 
of those covered elected to take the 
Comprehensive Plan. It was 
especially interesting that the first 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Insurance—Continued 


complete reports showed that al- 
most 40% of the components in the 
company went 100% Comprehen- 
sive. More than 60% of the com- 
ponents had less than 1% of their 
eligible employees with the Basic 
and Extended coverage. Only one 
component had anything approach- 
ing 100% who chose the Basic and 
Extended version and this was a 
union decision in that component— 
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not one by employees. The non-bar- 
gaining people in that location took 
the Comprehensive nearly 100%. 
When we opened up the Com- 
prehensive Plan a year later to per- 
mit employees to transfer from the 
Basic and Extended Plan most did 
so, and at January 2, 1958, 99.2% 
of all participating employees had 
elected the Comprehensive, leaving 
only %o of 1% in the other plan! 
The results indicated, among other 
things, the inherent good sense of 
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people when faced with a choice of 
this kind. The communications ob- 
viously helped, and the out-spoken 
top management favor for the Com- 
prehensive Plan, I am sure, inspired 
confidence in it. 


But, we were the first to realize 
that you can’t simply give an em- 
ployee a booklet, have him sign a 
card and then go off and “let the 
thing run.” First, we felt we owed 
it to employees to do everything 
we could to acquaint them with the 
Plan. We gave employees copies 
of the claim forms, we distributed 
to them “Medical Expense Record 
Sheets” on which to record their 
expenses, and gave each a large 
“Medical Expense Envelope” in 
which to keep their bills. The en- 
velopes on the outside had brief 
Plan descriptions and helpful listings 
of medical bills to save. We ran 
articles, editorials, feature stories 
and cartoons in the Works News 
to illustrate how the Plan worked 
and how easy it was to obtain bene- 
fits, and to explain the basic prin- 
ciples. 


Explain Basic Principles 


Meetings were held with medical 
societies in about 60 of our loca- 
tions. In a number of cases follow- 
up meetings were held a year later. 
We used the meetings not just to 
get acquainted with these profes- 
sional members of our plant com- 
munities or to let them get ac- 
quainted with our people, but to 
explain the Comprehensive Plan and 
the basic principles on which it was 
established. 

We have been able to have news 
articles published in local medical 
journals which thus inform doctors 
not otherwise contacted. We re 
ceived a very helpful break when 
Dr. Elmer Hess, past president of 
the American Medical Association, 
attended the meeting we held for 
doctors in his home town of Erie, 
Pennsylvania and became so it 
terested in the Comprehensive !1- 
surance approach that he authored 
an article published in the American 
Medical Society Journal earlier this 
year. This reaches nearly all doctors 
in the United States. 

Of course, as this kind of Plat 
spreads, understanding spreads. lt 
is indicated that by now well ove! 
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10,000 companies have adopted a 
Comprehensive Plan. Such explo- 
sive growth is an attraction in itself. 

The Plan has had almost uni- 
formly good experience. We at- 
tribute our good results to certain 
basic factors : 

(1) The good judgment and re- 
sponsibility of our employees. 

(2) The good judgment and re- 
sponsibility of the providers of 
medical service with whom our em- 
ployees deal. Where in some iso- 
lated cases we have had poorer 
experience I believe it is our fault 
in not explaining the Plan to the 
profession. Obviously, there may be 
an occasional bad apple in a barrel, 
but they are very, very few and 
generally we have been able to deal 
with them one way or another. 
(3) The basic design of our Plan 
has helped develop the good traits 
of people while affording broad, 
helpful, and appreciated coverage. 
(4) There has been interest and 
help from most of our unions. 

(5) I believe our active, positive, 
fairly continuous communications 
have helped all across the board, 
although I know we can do much 
better. 

The statistics of our Plan cover 
two periods—the year 1956 and 
the year 1957. 1956 was the initial 
year since the Plan was instituted 
November 1, 1955, and hence is 
not necessarily mature experience. 
But the trends are significant. 


California Employees 


First, our expected net premium 
rate for 1958 for the country exclud- 
ing California will be the same as 
(or slightly less than) the original 
premium established 3 years ago in 
1955. We separately insure our 
California employees with a differ- 
ent carrier than we use for those in 
the rest of the country. Our Cali- 
fornia coverage is about 25% above 
the rates for all other employees, 
but the California rates are holding 
fairly well, although rising about 
the same rate as the medical con- 
sumer price index. 

Second, the average amount of 
the incurred claim per individual 
insured has increased between 1956 
and 1957 only 1.9% which is less 
than % of the 4.1% increase in 
he Consumer Price Index figure 
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What Every Prospective Manager 


of an Ordinary Agency 
Should Know 


If you are considering a move to become a life agency 
manager, here are some questions you'll want answered: 


Does the company offer a sound 
financing plan for the manager? 


Is the managerial contract designed 
to encourage agency building? 


Is the agent’s financing plan realistic 
and sufficiently attractive to secure 
quality men? 

Does the company have a sound train- 
ing program? 

Is the company large and well known— 


or does it have to be sold with each 
contract ? 


Does the company have an aggressive 
advertising and sales promotion 
program? 


Life of Virginia, the South’s oldest and one of the nation’s 
largest life companies, now has manager opportunities in 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Texas. 


.For information write Charles A. Taylor, President. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA . 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OVER 214 BILLIONS OF LIFE PROTECTION IN FORCE 


for medical care costs. The increase new Comprehensive Plan with the 
in California has been slightly average surgical charge in 1953 
greater. under the old Plan we had then 
Third, the average board and _ which had a $175 schedule, the in- 
room cost rose 5% over 1956, com- crease for the full three years was 
pared to 7.7% rise in the comparable only 2.8% versus 3.7% increase in 
Consumer Price Index. the surgical price index! Our West 
Fourth, and is of significant in- Coast surgical costs run about 33% 
terest, the average surgical fee higher than the total of the rest of 
registered no change between 1956 the country but the increases 
and 1957, although the Consumer registered from one year to the 
Price Index showed a 2.3% gain next correspond with the rate of 
in surgical costs. Incidentally, com- increase for the rest of the country. 
paring the 1956 figure under our (Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Insurance—Continued 


The frequency of surgical claims 
per insured employee has decreased 
slightly from 78.5 per 1000 insured 
employees to 75 per 1000. For de- 
pendents (spouse and children to- 
gether) the frequency rose from 88 
to 91 per 1000 covered dependents. 
The rate in California in 1957 was 
slightly higher—82 per 1000 for 
employees, 94 for dependents. As 
a bench mark, one of the largest Blue 
Shield organizations in the country 
had a non-maternity frequency of 
125/1000 members. 


Hospital Admissions 


The frequency of hospital admis- 
sion for employees dropped from 91 
to 90 per 1000 insured employees. 
Our estimated frequency for em- 
ployees and dependents was 103 per 
1000 compared to about 112 for 
Blue Cross organizations (exclud- 
ing maternity in both cases). 

The average duration of stay in 
the hospital for all employees every- 
where but California was 7.7 days, 
up somewhat from 7.5 days in 1956. 
In California it was 7.3 days. These 
compare to 8 days reported for all 
Blue Cross. Our average stay went 
up slightly because there were fewer 
1-day stays, the reduction in one-day 
stays being significant in the case of 
both male and female employees and 
spouses. 


However, % of all claims were 
for $25 or less, although such bene- 
fits represented only 114% of total 
benefits paid. Based on data in 
our older plan, we did, nonetheless, 
eliminate 30% of petty claims. 


Size of Benefits 


In this same connection, 47% of 
the number of benefit payments to 
employees were for less than $100 
although they represented less than 
9% of the dollar payments. The 
same general figures were applica- 
ble to benefits paid for spouses. On 
the other hand, in the area of larger 
benefits, 814% of them were in the 
$500 to $1000 bracket, but this 
8%4% represented 25% of the total 
dollars paid for claims of employees 
and in the case of claims on their 
spouses, the same percentage of 
8% % represented claims in the $500 
to $1000 bracket but equalled 27% 
of the dollars. For children, it is 
perhaps significant that 63% of the 
claims in number were for less than 
$100, and represented 19% of the 
total dollar value. Just barely 3% 
of the number of claims paid for 
children were for $500 or more but 
represented over 25% of the dollars 
paid. These help show where the 
emphasis needs to be placed. 

These also indicate that we all 
need to study some more to deter- 
mine whether a deductible of $25 
or $50 is enough and whether it 
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needs to be increased or worked on 
a more selective basis, or whether 
the screening it is now doing is 
adequate in the best interests of the 
most effective protection from the 
employees standpoint. 

Three more sets of statistics which 
I believe significant are: 

First, the hospital/surgical costs 
under our Plan were 69% of the 
total, with physicians, nurses, drugs, 
etc., taking the other 31%. The 
69% consisted of 48% hospital, 
21% surgery. The 31% of other con- 
sists of physician 19%, drugs 8%, 
nursing 1%, diagnostic x-ray (not 
as bed patient) 2% and other 1%. 
During 1957 there was some shift. 
The 69% for hospital and surgery 
in 1957 was 71% in 1956. The 
areas other than hospital and sur- 
gery accounted for 31% in 1957, 
and 29% in 1956. About 60% of 
all claims by number were non- 
surgical. Thus, unless the Plan 
covers other areas than hospital, 
or hospital and surgery, employees 
are not protected for a substantial 
area of cost. 


Psychiatric Cases 


Second, a brief statistic the mean- 
ing of which I cannot interpret but 
it is interesting. Under the GE 
plan psychiatric cases in which total 
disability exists—i.e., unable to 
work if an employee or hospitalized 
if a dependent—are reimbursed on 
the same basis as for any other 
illness. Those not totally disabled 
—i.e., able to work or not hos- 
pitalized if a dependent—have a 
50% co-insurance clause. In 1956 
the cases were evenly divided. In 
1957 the proportion of totally dis- 
abled rose to 60% and the not 
totally disabled dropped to 40%, al- 
though some of this shift is due to 
our statistical procedures. It may be 
also that the treatment in 1956 
cured some who were only partially 
disabled—or that the 50% co-insur- 
ance began to have some curative 
effect! In any event the Plan pro- 
vided considerable financial help 
in this new area of coverage. The 
amount of benefits paid in 1957 for 
all mental and nervous conditions 
represented 4.1% of the total 
benefits. 

Third, some who oppose Compre 
hensive Plans—for other reasons— 
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allege that it is a rich man’s plan. 
| could give you a number of figures 
to show that it isn’t—no matter how 
you look at it—but these that fol- 
low are pretty convincing. 

Hourly paid employees in our 
company make up about 50% of 
total employees but they received 
56% of the total benefits paid to all 
employees. In the area of high ex- 
pense ($1000 or more per indivi- 
dual in a calendar year) this same 
50% of employees comprised 72% 
of the group who incurred such 
large amounts and received cor- 
respondingly large benefits. The 
average benefit paid to hourly rated 
personnel was $193 and to the 
salaried it was $160. 

All of these figures, I am sure, 
indicate that, in our opinion, the 
Plan is working to our satisfaction. 
From all I can observe it is like- 
wise working to the satisfaction of 
the employees and the medical peo- 
ple involved. 

As stated before, while the Plan 
is inherently attractive and sound, 
we have also “worked at it.” 
“Working at’ any insurance plan, 
major medical or comprehensive, 
should be required for everyone as- 
sociated with a plan. 

It is almost so elementary that I 
shouldn’t say it, but unless we all 
take a practical approach to this 
problem and develop sound forward- 
looking plans without expedient 
compromises, the problem of meet- 
ing and controlling medical expense 
will not be solved. It will simply 
be turned over to the government 
who, obviously, can’t possibly do 
it with the effectiveness and 
economy of private plans. 

We can no longer sit back and 
drift with the tide. Those of us in 
this business need to become truly 
professional and creative. We need 
imagination and courage. We need 
to see the distant horizons not the 
rocks in the foreground of day-to- 
day planning. 

I believe the fine freedom of in- 
dividuals and the true maintenance 
of freedom to do business as in- 
dividuals is at stake in what we 
do in medical insurance and in 
other benefit plans. It is high time 
we begin to teach and build indivi- 


dual responsibility before it is too 
late, 
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The Time Is Now—from page 1|8 


ters. In such a redistribution of the 
savings of our nations, there are 
some that are gaining greatly. Those 
groups and individuals who are 
making money through the impact 
of the inflationary process—and 
they are many—have had a field 
day for the last ten years, and on 
the “inflation is inevitable” theory, 
the future looks rosy, indeed. They 
will be the loudest in their protest as 
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One Good Way To Keep 
Good Agents Happy 


We believe a good agent is happiest with the company 

best able to accept all the business he has worked hard to get. 
No company likes to turn business away, or disappoint 

its producers, by rejecting substandard applications. And it’s 
often unnecessary, because many “borderline” cases can be 
successfully written, if the company gets the right 
underwriting help and gets it in time. This is precisely 

what North American Reassurance Company provides. 


We are in life reinsurance exclusively, with hundreds of 
life company clients depending upon us for superior 
underwriting assistance. Because of our unusual depth of 
experience in underwriting substandard business we 
are usually able to determine immediately whether or not a 
difficult case can be successfully written. Of course, 

we will share the risk or even take it all, if desired, at the 
lowest rate obtainable commensurate with sound 
underwriting. We can do the same for 


Superior underwriting, and all our other 
non-competitive services to life companies, 


are outlined in our booklet, ‘Reinsurance ' Ty 
Exclusively”. Why not write for your free || | ® 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
LIFE + ACCIDENT & SICKNESS + GROUP | 


effective anti-inflationary steps bite 
in, but we should expect it and meet 
it head on. 

Speculation used to be defined as 
risk-taking, and if the rewards were 
sometimes great, so were the losses. 
If inflation is to continue, then 
speculation in many fields is a one- 
way street carrying no risk, and 
limited only by how high a balloon 
can go until it bursts. The theory 
that continued inflation is inevitable 
is a cynical, hopeless myth under 
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which our economy must sooner or 
later grind to a halt. In the last 
analysis, who will save, or lend a 
dollar to anybody, if they are con- 
vinced that they will be repaid only 
fifty cents or some lesser amount. 
Our whole economy is built on 
the intelligent use of credit, but the 
continuing threat which inflation 
represents can, and will, if un- 
checked, destroy that system. Today 
it is hard to identify any strong force 
except the monetary authorities— 
the Bank of Canada here and the 
Federal Reserve System in the 
United States—which is genuinely 
engaged in fighting inflation, and | 
suggest they cannot do it alone. 


“Me, Too" Groups 


We see our countries splintered 
into “me, too” groups loudly de- 
precating the end results but un- 
willing to withdraw from the grab- 
bag. It is a bit like sitting in a 
poker game where we know un- 
bought chips are being fed into the 
game and each player hopes to leave 
with his winnings before the blow-up 
comes. 

To me, the view that life insur- 
ance companies join the inflation 
parade in our investment policy is 
somewhat akin to admitting that the 
patient is dying of an incurable 
disease, so that we should make his 
last days as comfortable as possible. 

In a land of plenty, bulging with 
food, raw materials and productive 
capacity, the threat of continued in- 
flation can only exist as an admis- 
sion of a lack of integrity and moral 
courage on the part of a majority of 
leaders in government, business and 
labour. If a man cannot save a 
week’s wages, or a month’s wages, 
firm in the belief that it will provide 
him with a reasonable equivalent 
when he needs it, then the incentive 
for saving is gone. 


A Specific Objective 


The final implications of a thrift- 
less, dependent people, hopeful of 
the next government handout is too 
dreadful to contemplate. The time 
to stop it is now. It has been con- 
structively proposed that govern- 
ment should have the preservation 
of a sound dollar as a specific ob- 
jective ranking equally with their 
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highest responsibilities. Great Brit- 
ain has seriously faced up to this 
problem under much greater handi- 
caps and with highly encouraging 
results. 

I would not belittle the problems 
that a concerted attack on continued 
inflation will bring in its wake, but 
they are not even of the same order 
as those which a further year or two 
of continued inflation will bring 
down upon our heads. 


Life Insurance 


We, in the life insurance business, 
are in the peculiar position that as 
custodians of much of the long-term 
savings of our two countries, we 
cannot exercise any immediate or 
direct influence on this process 
which is attacking the funds we hold 
in trust. However, I believe we 
have a very direct obligation to 
point out the fire which is gathering 
force and to be militant in our sup- 
port of sound measures for a con- 
certed attack to cure the disease. 

Strong men, in the prime of life, 
can usually cope pretty well with 
almost any conditions society or our 
economy may impose upon them. 
Their strength, their resourceful- 
ness, and their bargaining power are 
high. If men of strength today con- 
tinue to ride rough-shod over the 
aged, the widows, the thrifty, and 
the weak, it must surely be that 
“They have sown the wind and they 
shall reap the whirlwind.” 


Fortitude and Wisdom 


If this generation has not the 
fortitude, or the wisdom, or the 
restraint to control the grab-bag 
of inflation, we can destroy our 
democratic nations, and our way of 
life. 

Atomic bombs must be controlled 
if man is to survive. Inflation must 
be stopped if we are to survive with 
human dignity and independence. 

Inflation flows from policies we 
know to be wrong. It is therefore 
something within the power of men 
to correct, if they will. But we must 
care enough, and get at it with 
courage, and cooperation, and a 
dedication to preserve the values we 
know to be right. 

If I sound gloomy, I’m not. We 
have the best financial system for 
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PLACE 
IN 
THE 
SUN 


This “Star of the North” 
insignia marks the fastest grow- 
ing mutual company ... a 
company which has developed 
the plans and the tools to put a 
new man into production fast 
. . . keep him growing year 
after year. 


This coupled with a higher-pay 
incentive contract, based upon 
persistency fees, which guar- 
antees greater return to the 
man who writes quality busi- 
ness. 


These are the reasons why 
many a career underwriter has 
found his “place in the sun” 
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The Agent-Minded ... 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


VICTORY SQUARE—ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





achieving personal and _ family 
security that has ever been con- 
ceived. It has suffered and is still 
labouring under the temporary dis- 
advantage that inflation has so 
clearly produced. 

But I have a deep and abiding 
faith that sanity will prevail. 

Our policyholders will find when 
the binge is over—and it must 
end—that their life insurance pro- 
grammes will be the real corner- 
stone of their financial health. 





BIOGRAPHY OF 
DR. HUEBNER 


MILDRED F. STONE, C.L.U., staff 
assistant to the president of The 
Mutual Benefit and author of several 
books in the life insurance field, is 
preparing a biography of Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, which will tell his 
personal story and will present the 
important life insurance movements 
which he pioneered and led for more 
than four decades. 
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LEADING AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


offer their employees the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds 
These are but a few of the leading firms which support the Savings @ 


Bonds program with more payroll savers than ever before in peacetime. 


What the Agent Expects 


JUDD C. BENSON 
General Mgr., Home Office Agency 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOULD LIKE TO DISTINGUISH be- 
fee what the agent expects 
from life insurance marketing and 
what he would like to have. I have 
long since learned that all we expect 
we probably won’t get. However, 
I don’t say that facetiously because 
notable progress is being made. 

We'd like the members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion to be ever mindful that the 
primary job of an agent is to create 
a market for life insurance rather 
than to exploit an existing market. 


Point of Contact 


We'd like those who design our 
merchandise and who plan our mar- 
keting processes to clearly under- 
stand the following facts about sell- 
ing life insurance at the point of 
contact with the customer and what 
is necessary to get his order, 
whether for a weekly premium 
policy, an ordinary policy, group in- 
surance, accident, sickness and hos- 
pital coverage, or an elaborate pen- 
sion plan: 

1, That men and women buy and 
stay sold for one of the following 
reasons or a combination of them: 
A. The fear of the customer that 
he will die before he can create an 
estate and thus dying too soon leave 
the family he loves in an economi- 
cally uncomfortable position. Closely 
allied with this, but of utmost im- 
portance, the customer would like 
to feel that when friends gather 
around to express condolences at the 
funeral home and the question arises 
“What about his life insurance?’’, 
his best friend can say confidently 
“Mary and the kids are well cared 
for. Joe loved them and he was-a 
great guy.” In brief—pride. 
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B. Our customer would like the as- 
surance that if accident or sickness 
should destroy his earning capacity 
during his active career he will not 
be an object of pity or charity and 
that his wife and family can carry 
on as adequately as if he were fol- 
lowing his profession or busy at his 
job each day. 

C: Our customers would like to be 
able to say “I’m working because | 
want to—not because I have to.” 
And he’d like to be assured that 
the boss will never say to his friends 
“Old Joe is really in the way, but 
he hasn’t saved a dime. We don’t 
want to break his heart, and besides 
it wouldn’t look good for the com- 
pany to fire him.” This our cus- 
tomers would like to avoid. 


D. Our customers would like to be 
assured that their children will have 
an education because it has become 
obvious to them that for the amount 
of money invested, no other invest- 
ment in the world can take the place 
of a college education, Every man 
with a nickel’s worth of pride would 
like to be sure that his boy or girl 


Progress is being made 


will have the same opportunities as 
his neighbors’ kids. 

E. Our customers would like to pro- 
tect their business interests in the 
event of an untimely death but let us 
remember this—they would like to 
protect their business interests only 
because the business will in turn pro- 
tect their families so they are, in 
fact, insuring the continuance of in- 
come for their families. 


Human Nature 


Why do I bring up these common- 
place and old ideas which are well- 
known to all? Well, I'll tell you—I 
had the great good fortune to go 
to work for a man who had his eye 
squarely on the ball life insurance 
wise and had a sharp understanding 
of human nature. He visited me 
early in my career and found me 
with some seven or eight-page briefs 
designed to demonstrate—what, I do 
not know—but the briefs had little 
to do with why my prospect should 
buy a policy. They went on at con- 
siderable length about the cash val- 
ues at various stages, the thing called 
net cost, the merits of my company, 
etc. After observing the briefs he 
gave me two pieces of advice which 
I have never forgotten : 

1. You can’t possibly tell your pros- 
pect all the things you have in your 
brief and have him remember why 
he’s supposed to buy the policy. 

2. Call on one hundred men and 
ask them this simple question : ““Why 
do you own your present life insur- 
ance ?” 

I followed his advice and did just 
that. To my complete amazement, 
eighty-seven out of the one hundred 
gave me a one-sentence answer. This 
convinced me finally that men buy 
life insurance for a reason, and if 
in the merchandising of life insur- 
ance we can discover the reasons 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What Agent Expects—Continued the fact that opportunities for eco- be attracted to the agency forces and § '°°°8™ 
men buy and drive those reasons nomic well-being, prestige and job home offices will be much better ee 
hhowne, ‘sncit of our seuiidans will he happiness should be as great at the satisfied with the results which the § ‘ere 
pres agg as any et job so in field forces achieve. ene 
: : the lite insurance business and that ; 
Bie — piesa the agency the agency operation is not consid- 2. We would like to know that our § force z 
ve as a result d siatiley fon the Gel companies recognize that the policy- § life ins 
of the present day life insurance ‘™®® 4” ee ee holder is a cli f th looks # the b 
ashi adeatain tion of those who may be given Older 1s a chent of the agent, looks § the bet 
Sao opportunities for better things, ‘© him for advice and counsel and soon o 
1. We would like assurance that the There should be no better rewards that the company is engaged in furn- J their p 
companies we represent are firmly than those that come to a man who ishing the protection which hasf , We 
and finally committed to the Agency is successful at the field level in the been arranged for by the agent and § ional | 
System. We’d like to know that top marketing process. When this is an his client as opposed to the philoso-} ate th 
management takes due cognizance of accomplished fact, better men will Phy that the company has paid the f a nc¢ t 
agent for getting a piece of business Fg; yersj 
and from that point on he has nof oo. 4 
part in the relationship between the con 
policyholder and the company. Mr. R 
3. We, as agents, would like to know § “™@8° , 
before we open our mail on a given I 3 
Monday morning that the new poli-J ‘uctio 
cies introduced and the new sales whose 
procedures which are suggested for} lives 
selling the policies have been field the sot 
tested by men on the firing line and ties. 4 
moreover that before the policies ‘ tak 
and the sales procedures have been} ‘YP€S 
AN OTH £ R FACE announced they have been carefully should 
reviewed by representatives of the} 8¢ated 
OF CRIPPLING field force and due cognizance taken § VeSt™« 
of their suggestions. stich 
_ Six-year-old Dianne is just as man wv 
pn age tary far yap lg 4, Assuming we have the assurance § if he s 
with a handicap—a condition leading that members of the Life Insurance J autom: 
to enlargement of the head. The March Advertisers Association have their § sand f1 
accra stolons ete loner eyes clearly fixed upon the end ob-f home | 
many other children with birth defects, jectives of our customers and the be con 
arthritis and polio. All need your help. psychological responses that make§ it’s trv 
them buy, we would like assurance § attract 
that our companies are primarily in-f dated | 
terested in contracts which are prop-§ want t 
erly priced, that the published divi-} buy. 
dend projections are very, very 
Bed realistic and that the officials of our 
companies have the courage to resist te 
the temptation to outguess the next i,:. ¢, 
company or companies as to divi- 1s 
dend projections and it is most im- happer 
portant that the merchandising guishe 
methods employed will not mislead Mises 
prospective policyholders. We are city as 
ciate interested in preserving the dignity aa 
and integrity of the Agency System four $ 
for those who will follow us. We delle 
believe that this will accrue to the pet on 
benefit of the companies in the final C+ jn. 
analysis. Vos 
5. Life insurance was designed pri-f °°" ” 
marily to protect the beneficiaries off ‘Te 
men who die too soon. We, off "xta 
course, are cognizant of the living} Ut the 
benefits of life insurance and wef “” 4m 
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recognize the saleability of such 
benefits. However, it seems to me 
there has been a great tendency to 
over-emphasize the living benefits 
and fail to drive home with great 
force and effectiveness the fact that 
life insurance is designed to protect 
the beneficiaries of men who die too 
soon or who become disabled during 
their productive careers. 


6, We would like our effective na- 
tional and local advertising to advo- 
cate the equities built into life insur- 
ance policies as the world’s finest 
diversified investment for Mr. Aver- 
age Man and unquestionably the 
cornerstone of the estate built by 
Mr. Rich Man as well as Mr. Av- 
erage Man. 

I specifically suggest the repro- 
duction of living histories of men 
whose businesses, homes and very 
lives have been saved by reason of 
the soundness of life insurance equi- 
ties. As a corollary it would be well 
to take into consideration that the 
types of investments men _ hold 
should be carefully and thoughtfully 
geared to the needs which these in- 
vestments will be called upon to 
serve. For example, I am sure a 
man would be considered ridiculous 
if he should buy the finest pleasure 
automobile on the market to haul 
sand from the river bottom to a new 
home he is constructing. He would 
be considered out of his mind. Now, 
it’s true this automobile is far more 
attractive than a somewhat dilapi- 
dated sand truck, but if it’s sand you 
want to haul a sand truck you should 
buy. 


The Lesson 


Here is a true history which drove 
this fact home to me so effectively 
I'll never forget it. This incident 
happened in 1933. A very distin- 
guished gentleman in Kansas City, 
Missouri, well known in the entire 
city as a rich man, came to my office. 
He was 72 years old. He placed 
four $20,000, paid-up policies on my 
desk and said “Young man, can I 
get one of these here annuities out 
of these policies?” I said “Yes, sir. 
You can.” He inquired “How 
soon?” I said, “Well, perhaps within 
three or four days.” Naturally, he 
next asked ‘““How much?” It turned 
out that the equities would bring him 
an annuity of a little over $400 a 
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during 1958 


Man of the Year 


GEORGE P. LYNCH 
$3,099,000 


G. CLIFTON WEBB 
$2,805,000 


PAT HENRY 
$2,804,000 


MASON F. RICHARDS 
$2,773,500 


during 1958 


EDWARD T. WHITING 


$1,973,000 

Cc. DEAN GROTH 
$1,858,000 

JOHN F. GUILLETT 
$1,828,000 

ROBERT M. BISSEY 
$1,783,500 

PERRY L. COURTNEY 
$1,696,500 

JAMES E. EVANS 
$1,575,000 

ROBERT E. BLOUNT 
$1,446,000 

DAVID U. ELLIOTT 
$1,422,500 

ALBERT E. HAND 
$1,419,000 
CHARLES J. SCHLAPKOHL 
$1,391,500 

HILTON E. HEINEKE 
$1,373,000 

ROY W. FLUEGEL 
$1,344,100 

BRANKO T. POPOVICH 
$1,337,000 


UNITED SERVIC 








) hengualidldiins THE MEMBERS OF OUR 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $2,000,000 of life insurance 


EDWARD L. BATKO 
$5,107,000 


FRANCIS H. BOOS 
$2,005,000 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $1,000,000 of life insurance 


GEORGE W. BRYCE 
$1,001.500 


E S 
YY a ‘ 
fe C/nsutance cmpany 
0 
1625 EYE STREET, N.W. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


WILLIAM M. RAKOW 
$2.675.500 


DONALD M. HANSON 
$2,555,000 


ARNOLD L. SCHROEDER 
$2,285,000 


MASON H. LUCAS 
$2,204,500 


CLIFFORD €E. TITUS 
$1.323,000 


ROBERT F. FAIN 
$1.257,500 


ELBERT G. SLAUGHTER 
$1,249,000 


GEORGE E. LIGHTCAP 
$1,143,000 


ROBERT H. ST. JAMES, JR. 
$1,120,500 


MONTGOMERY C. JACKSON 
$1,109,500 


MALCOLM E. SELBY 
$1.077,.500 


STEVEN C. HOLLANDER 
$1,075,000 


STANFORD R. ESPEDAL 
$1,071,000 


ALBERT J. KERMES 
$1,044,000 


WILLIAM J. YOUNT 
$1,023,500 


WAYNE C. SMITH 
$1,013,500 


JOHN B. REYBOLD 
$1,010,500 


WASHINGTON G, D. G. 














month the rest of his life. His next 
question was “Will you send it to 
me in Florida?” I said, “Yes, sir, 
we will.” 

Then he turned to me and gave me 
the greatest lesson of my life. He 
said “Young man, since you have 
assured me of this I’m going directly 
across the street to the trust de- 
partment of The First National 
Bank and I’m having them prepare 
papers whereby I will assign to my 
son and daughter what is supposed 


to be more than $1,000,000 worth of 


property. The trust department’s 
estimate may be correct but the most 
I can say is that it may be worth $1,- 
000,000, but it’s only a headache to 
me and I only hope it doesn’t cause 
my son and daughter as much 
trouble as it has caused me. I would 
like you to know that this life insur- 
ance is the only investment I ever 
made in my life from which I ex- 
pected to gain nothing and it now 
turns out to be the only investment 
I have which will give me peace of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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What Agent Expects—Continued 


mind, contentment and a certain 
amount of pleasure for the rest of 
my days.” 

These words I have never for- 
gotten nor the spirit of the old man’s 
contention that it was relatively un- 
important that he had $1,000,000 
worth of equities so long as he had 
a check for $400 every month and 
had no worries connected with it. 
I’m sure he had a fine time building 
up his $1,000,000 worth of equities 
but there came a time in his life 
when they were only a headache. 
7. Perhaps company research de- 
partments and creative advertising 
departments can help find the an- 
swer to the one great question in 
life insurance marketing which is: 
How do we overcome the psycho- 
logical barrier in the mind of the 
prospect who tells us he’s not in- 
terested, that he can’t afford it, or 
offers one of a thousand reasons for 
not buying whereas, in fact, he de- 
clines to grant us an interview be- 
cause he is not willing to once again 
face the awful fact that he has 
brought a family into the world and 


is not willing to be the master of 
his household and indicate to his 
family that their security is more 
important than the relatively un- 
necessary luxury items which are 
displayed in all types of advertising 
by the various media? The man who 
answers this will deserve a Hall of 
Fame all his own and will have con- 
tributed significantly to the well- 
being of all people. 

8. We in the field would like to be 
assured that each new product which 
is presented to us for sale and each 
sales procedure which is designed to 
market this product follows a con- 
sistent pattern of merchandising. It 
is frustrating indeed to invest months 
and years of time, as well as thou- 
sands of dollars, in training a sales 
force to pursue, for example, a 
planned estate method of selling and 
suddenly have the company suggest 
a very well designed package which 
ignores the programming principle 
completely. The net result is exactly 
zero for the agent will attend the 
meeting, accept the free lunch, go 
back to the office and do exactly 
what he has been doing and every- 
one will wonder “What happened ?” 





II 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


NEW IN 1959 


... Executive Special — 30 Payment Life 


$20,000 minimum. Especially designed for Per- 
sonal Estate and Business Insurance Plans. Term 
Riders may be added. Disability Benefits, both 
Waiver and Income. 


- «. Lower Rates for Women 


3-year set-back in age on four major Fidelity 
minimum amount policies. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Men accept those sales procedures 
to which, over long periods of time, 
their minds have become well con- 
ditioned. 

9. Finally, I feel that the agency 
forces would like to be well assured 
that any plan of marketing which 
they are expected to accept and ex- 
ploit diligently is the end product 
of the best thinking of the top execu- 
tive officers of their company, the 
skills of the actuarial department, 
the ingenuity of the sales promotion 
department, all of whom have been 


in consultation with field agents’ 


representatives so that even if the 
plan is a big mistake no one can 
point a finger at the other person 
and say “It’s your fault.” Generally 
speaking, when men share the re- 
sponsibility for a great and worthy 
project jointly and none can retreat 
by placing the blame on someone 


else, the project will generally pre- | 


vail and success will crown their 
efforts. 


BACKS PRESIDENT'S DRIVE 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS has 
thrown its full support behind Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s drive to balance 
the Federal budget for the 1960 
fiscal year as a basic move in the 
fight against the threat of further 
inflation. 

In a statement issued by the 
Economic Policy Committee of the 
life insurance business, the life 
companies called on the American 
public to support the President in 
his move. Declaring that the eco- 
nomic and recovery prospects for 
1959 justified the President in his 
expectations that the budget could 
be balanced at income and outgo 
levels of about $77 billion, the state- 
ment declared : 

“If this country is to take seri- 
ously the threat of inflation, with 
its devastating effects upon our 
economy and the welfare of its 
citizens, the President’s action 
should enlist universal support. 

“A balanced budget means living 
within our means. It is a sound 
step necessary to avoid a further 
drop in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. To incur a Federal deficit 
in prosperous times would surely 
produce a further rise in the cost of 
living.” 
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a Reserve Life’s unique and original Direct Mail Manual, featuring prospecting 
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Ready to Make the Move 
You've Dreamed About? 


sd 


Combined’s Home Office Needs 
More Sales Executives — NOW! 


That once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
is here! 

It’s knocking mighty loud for men 
with a sound background in accident 
and health sales, sales training and 
administration. 

At Combined you will be associ- 
ated with an organization that 


Here you will be a part of manage- 
ment, helping to guide the destiny 
of the world’s second largest exclu- 
sive accident and health company. 

As a Combined man you will 
become imbued with the philosophy 
that here is your opportunity for 
whatever you seek in life. 


thinks, talks, acts and is successful! The men we need are: 


% AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


For inside and outside work. Preferably men who have sold A & H 
on commission. Background should include hiring, training and 
sales supervision, planning and conducting local and regional 


sales meetings. If you've come up through the sales ranks, you 
probably have the experience to qualify. 


%* AGENCY ADMINISTRATORS 


To handle an ever increasing volume of agency correspondence. 
Should be able to talk and write in an agents language, know 
how to conduct effective negotiations by mail — and in person, 
coordinate agency sales incentive programs and overall activities. 
Should be a first-class organizer, with a good follow-through. 


Some field experience working with agents would be helpful. 
eocccecesseceserer® 


+ SEND A RESUME 


in complete confidence, to 
Bs MR. JACK OLSON, 
Vice President, Disability Dept., 
at the Combined address _— 
i di recent p . 
Please include - ee. 
edged upon receipt and returned 
to you personally. 


Note To General Agents 


The experienced, top-level men we will employ as a result of 
this advertisement represents additional proof that Combined 
is vitally interested in providing you with the finest service. 


It will pay you to write to us about the few choice territories 
still available. 


Combined Insurance Company of America 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 


5050 Broadway Chicago 40, Illinois 
Combined Group of Companies 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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DICTATING MACHINE 


Ease of operation is one of the character- 
istics of a new dictating machine manu- 
factured by the Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, McGraw-Edison Co. Among the 
machine’s features is a patented electro- 
mechanical safety system which warns the 
dictator when he is about to make a mis- 
step in operation; yet is silent when the in- 
strument is used properly. The instrument 
contains 7 transistors which eliminate heat, 
prolong the life of its electronic parts and 
enable the operator to dictate immediately 
without having to wait for the usual 
warm-up period. By simply sliding a 
switch, the user can use the machine for 
either regular correspondence dictation or 
to record interviews and small group dis- 
cussions. 


CHECK WRITER 
Faymus Div., Bankers & Merchants, 
Inc., has designed a new precision-engi- 
neered, safe and accurate check writer. 
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Engraved brass numbers indelibly im- 
print and perforate check amounts. The 
deep embossing on the check cannot be 
altered without detection. Clear, sharp 
numbers are similar to those on paychecks, 
dividend checks and bank drafts, and can 
be printed with either single or double- 
character spacing. A positioning guide 
permits alignment of numbers anywhere 
on the check. One-piece all-metal precision 
construction provides fool-proof, quiet me- 
chanical operation. The weighted base has 
rubber feet to provide non-slip footing and 
prevent marring of desk or table. Each 
check protector and check writer is packed 
with an extra ink pad, bottle of ink, and a 
dust-off brush. 


ALUMINUM DESK TRAY 


La Jolla Industries, Inc. makes this alu- 
minum file tray to hold 3” x 5” index cards 
in the following capacities: 6”, 9”, 12”, 18”, 
and 24”. Incorporating improved versions 
of all features of predecessor models, the 
new tray is of golden anodized aluminum 
extrusions. The follower blocks are of jet- 
black, high impact styrene plastic which 
slope in at the bottoms thus permitting the 
index cards to stay open at any desired 
pesition. 

The file will fit standard desk drawers 
for immediate availability at user's place 
of work. 


PORTABLE RECORDER 


Traveling counsellors, adjusters, apprais- 
ers, or salesmen may be interested in this 
portable dictation, transcription, interview 
recording system manufactured by the 
SoundScriber Corporation. The unit, called 
the “200-BIC,” weighs 6 pounds and is 
powered by regular flashlight batteries. A 
transistorized preamplifier microphone with 
a self-contained miniature mercury battery 
permits the portable to pick up desk-side 
interviews or small group discussions. The 
lightweight mike can be clipped to suit 
pocket or lapel, or laid on the table. Dis- 
cussion may be edited, omitting unimpor- 
tant material, with a transcription foot 
pedal or with the dictation microphone 
start-stop button. 


PORTABLE MICROFILMER 


A portable, 35mm. microfilming unit has 
been developed by Camcopy, Inc. Weigh- 
ing only five pounds, it will microfilm any 
document up to 942” x 15”, preset and pre 
focused, and has its own power and light 
source. To operate, the unit is removed 
from its 17” x 11” x 7” leather carrying 
case, the battery is attached to the 
camera’s side and a cartridge of film is 
inserted. The operator pulls the loading 
lever twice, presses a button and the 
picture is taken. To view the film, a 35mm 
enlarger can be used, or a microfilm reader 
available from the same company. Using 
the latter, the film is inserted into the reader 
and projected against a blank ground 
glass screen. The entire negative is pro 
jected and 84%” x 11” prints can be pro 
duced directly from it. The reader has 
adjustable legs with wheels so it can be 
used at any height or moved from room 
to room. 
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NEWMAN BROWN 
Interior Designer 
A. Blank, Inc., New York 


N AMERICAN SOCIETY today, two 
BD ciectaik unrelated forces are 
joining to change our basic concept 
of the business office. First, there is 
a cultural quickening across the land, 
an awareness of art in all its aspects, 
and a growing up to it. The personal 
enrichment of beauty in daily living 
is no longer a Brahmin monopoly. 
Today, it is penetrating social strata 
in both depth and breadth. By no 
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MODERN 








means a contradiction of this signi- 
ficant trend is the second, the grow- 
ing stature of the business man. 
Among cultured people he was, not 
very long ago, a Babbitt, a vul- 
garian, by definition devoid of per- 
ception and sensitivity to any interest 
other than the mundane. Literature 
scorned him. 


New Role 


Today’s fiction, however, depicts 
the business man’s new role. His 
contribution to victory in the last 
war, and his increasing contribution 
to government since then, may be a 
partial explanation. In any case, he 
is now regarded as an essential con- 
tributor to our social structure, a 
man with dignity and value. 

The business man is first of all a 
man, a human being; And inherent 
in every human being is a longing 
for beauty, for the satisfaction and 
stimulation it gives the senses, and 
for its essential order, the poise it 
gives to living. The need for beauty 
is one of the qualities which distin- 
guish men from animals. Even 
though not always apparent, it is 
innate. Beauty is a medium of self 
expression for the man without spe- 
cific talent, as well as the artist. The 
acquisitive drive for fine clothes, fine 
cars, fine homes, is not simply a drive 
for material evidence of success. By 
surrounding himself with beautiful 
possessions, man gratifies his instinct 





for beauty, and through them ex- 
tends his inJividuality. 

To mature his individuality, man 
must live with beauty, and, since 
work is an important part of living, 
also work with beauty. An aware- 
ness of this fact is bringing about 
sweeping changes in the looks of 
modern business. The dull, dreary, 
uninspiring and uncomplementary 
office is passe and rapidly disappear- 
ing. Beyond this basic truth come 
more reasons for the better office 
trend. One of them is Women. 
Their expanding participation in 
business has meant a demand for 
comfortable and pleasurable working 
environments. Executives’ wives, in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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How to solve your 
Punched Card 
Handling Problems! 


With punched card processing increasing in 
speed, faster card handling becomes more 
necessary to give you overall departmental 
saving. Only Unirray can do so many jobs 
around the department or wherever 
punched cards are being used. Only UNt- 
TRAY is able to offer you complete and 
simplified card handling, storage, transport- 
ing and filing — all in one lightweight, low 


































cost, flexible tray. Card “juggling” is elimi- THEE 
nated forever. screen 

Unrrray was designed to do a job. Its sis, me 
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be operational, yet small enough to be con- z 
venient. Its flexibility of application allows Peet 
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department — compression V-action or that o 
indexing. shut t 

Vertical use of tray saves space and ee: 
increases speed of operation. Horizontal use may § 
of tray provides reference or storage also the ex 
with space savings advantages. ball, « 

Anywhere you can lay one punched card, show 
Unitray will handle 3,000 in the space- al : 

LOIN aE RIA 4 saving vertical position. UNrrray provides ae 

superior, large-size labeling — the full front himsel 
of tray. Handling is easier too with large lip of taki 
handle in front and rod handle at open back. ness 0 
Unrtray works “full time” to help you get 
your job done. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Executive Creativeness 


THE EXECUTIVE Is the one who must 
screen ideas, inspire objective analy- 
sis, motivate employees, keep abreast 
of economic and business develop- 
ments, and also stay in business. If 
the executive starts out by thinking 
that only he has the ideas, he will 
shut the door to whatever help he 
may get from others. Let’s face it, 
the executive does have to carry the 
ball, call the signals and run the 
show, but he does not have to do it 
alone he can and does surround 
himself with persons who are capable 
of taking over many phases of busi- 
ness operations. 





Hire A Technician 


It is reported that when the late 
and great Charles Dawes accepted 
his commission as a General in the 
United States Army under General 
Pershing, he was asked what he 
would do if he had to build a bridge 
to move his troops—his reply was to 
the effect that he would “get an 
engineer.” That just about sums up 
the problem—when you have a task 
that requires technical skill, hire a 
technician ; when you have a problem 
of planning, coordinating and inspir- 
ing, do it yourself. 

Executive creativeness is the abil- 
ity to use the talents of men so as to 
promote a common objective; to 
inspire people to work with you in 
attaining a goal; to direct people 
into the channels of work that will 
give them an outlet for their abilities, 
interests and energies. 

It is said that the creative person 
sees what everybody else sees, but 
thinks what no one else has thought 
about. In short, the creative execu- 
tive thinks beyond the present. He 
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thinks in terms of the whole and not 
in the individual parts of an organi- 
zation. When executives overstress 
any single phase of an operation, 
the organization becomes  unbal- 
anced. If sales is his forte, then 
everything and everybody who con- 
tribute to sales become the “fair- 
haired lads” and the others, those 
who compute and weigh the risks, 
those who record the transactions, 
become the orphans of the organiza- 
tion. 

Creativeness starts with the selec- 
tion of those persons who are capable 
of and are willing to carry the details 
of the tasks. You will observe that 
we said—‘are capable of and are 
willing to”—. Selection deals with 
the choice of people who possess 
those qualities. Each organization 
has its own atmosphere under which 
the work is carried on. This atmos- 
phere differs by the temperament of 
management. It is a wise employ- 
ment counselor who knows this 
atmosphere and chooses his recruits 
for their abilities to integrate into 
the organization. 





Correct Screening 


Most executives are incapable of 
screening recruits down to the two 
or three from which group the final 
selection is made—principally be- 
cause of the lack of time, inability 
to be objective in personnel analysis, 
desire to fill the job quickly and their 
subconscious desire to select those 
who are images of themselves. 
Usually an employment counselor 
can do the screening job more effec- 
tively and at less cost. If the 
screening is done correctly, the final 
choice does become a matter of tem- 


perament prejudice or choice and 
does no harm, for only qualified 
candidates are presented for choice. 

It is rather difficult to change man- 
agement and cause them to act or 
think differently than they have 
always done. Therefore, it becomes 
particularly important that the em- 
ployees be chosen with this in mind. 
If top management is sales minded, 
the second level of management 
should be cost minded. If manage- 
ment is detail minded, then sub- 
ordinate management should be 
creative. Management works best 
when it is balanced in the spheres of 
interest—opposites act as balance 
wheels provided management is 
strong enough to coordinate and rec- 
oncile the various attitudes. If op- 
posite views work with a weak 
management, progress usually stops. 


Training is A Form of Creativeness 


Creativeness, which is the ability 
to handle the “bread and butter” 
aspects of a company’s operations 
while keeping an open mind for 
improvement, moves beyond selec- 
tion and enters the field of training 
persons for their jobs. Real creative- 
ness shows itself in the training for 
upgrading—where employees are de- 
veloped for bigger and better posi- 
tions. Training in job skills is just 
a plain case of common sense. Any- 
one can train an employee to do a 
better job at the job level, but only 
the creative ability can discern qual- 
ities which need encouragement and 
development for higher level posi- 
tions. Only a creative mind can see 
the need for internal growth— 
growth that comes from within the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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P333—Automatic Programming 


How electronic computers can be pro- 
grammed automatically is described in a 
folder entitled “Automatic Programming 
for Business Applications.’ A concise, three- 
page article explains how automatic pro- 
gramming, or having the computer prepare 
its own instructions, began and was de- 
veloped. Also discussed are the newly-de- 
veloped methods of automatic programmin 
themselves . . . Flow-Matic (for cae 
and Math-Matic (for science). These are 
methods for writing English-language verbal 
commands into the computer, without having 
to spend time and money to prepare com- 
plicated machine codes. These new systems, 
despite the great amount of progress that 
has been made, are as yet in their infancy. 
Manifold difficulties arise with their intro- 
duction into the business office. Included 
also is a discusson of the specialized training 
needed by personnel in order to work the 
computers effectively. 


P334—Desk Drawer Layout 


Those who have not given the matter 
much consideration are amazed when the 
degree with which the factor of desk effi- 
ciency has to do with work efficiency is 
pointed out to them. A business desk is a 
primary tool and operates on an orderly 
flow of data which the office worker proc- 
esses as it flows by. This twelve-page manual 
lists eight golden desk rules which if followed 
will inevitably result in more efficient work 
habits. It includes twelve chart layouts of 
typical desk stations. The principles enu- 
merated are derived from sixty-eight years 
experience in the field. They are pointed 
up by the fact that statistics have shown 
that over 83% of the operational cost of 
all offices is paid out in salaries. 
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Creativeness—Continued 


company. The creative genius of a 
great musical conductor is not in 
his interpretation of a musical score, 
but in his ability to get others to see 
and understand his interpretation. 
Perhaps we are splitting hairs over 
a fine degree of interpretation, but 
we do see a difference and it is that 
difference which differentiates “cre- 
ative action” from “routine action.” 

Training for upgrading is in 
effect an investment in the future 
when the company will need execu- 
tive ability. Many executives will 
not delegate to others for one or 
more of many reasons: 


(1) an over-developed sense of ego- 
tism in which they believe no one can 
do as well as they; 
(2) a sense of insecurity in which 
they try to preserve their position 
by a non-disclosure of details ; 
(3) unwillingness to take the time to 
train others to accept responsibil- 
ities ; 
(4) an overdeveloped sense of dom- 
ination in which they keep people in 
subordinate positions in order to 
“boss them” ; 
(5) a lack of realization that one- 
man rule ultimately ends in disaster 
due to the removal of the “boss” by 
death, sickness or accident. 
Creativity expresses itself when 
management develops a flexible or- 
ganization, well trained for its 
work, capable of moving ahead to 
greater responsibilities when the 
opportunities arise. 


Creativity Job Analysis 


Our interpretation of creativity 
will also find expression in the or- 
derly analysis of each position—i.e., 
the job analysis. There is a relation- 
ship between the creative sense, and 
the sense of curiosity—wanting to 
know why, how and by whom things 
are done. The creative executive 
wants to explore each job and cap- 
ture its details in writing because he 
has the desire on one hand to see 
what each employee does, and to 
learn more about methods. This is 
curiosity—creativity provides him 
with the ability to question and im- 
prove. There is probably no better 
expression of creativity than a work 
simplification program. Anyone can 


record a fact and report a detail, but 
only the creative can explore the po- 
tentials of improvement. 

Executive creativity expresses it- 
self in the analysis of employee per- 
formance. The creative executive is 
interested in finding out who is doing 
just enough to hold his job as com- 
pared to the employee who is doing 
an outstanding job. He is interested 
in rewarding merit. In the absence 
of the analysis of performance, about 
all the executive can do is reward 
each employee equally (i.e. propor- 
tionately to salary level and length of 
service) as business profits permit 
the reward. 


Reports Give Facts 


The creative executive takes very 
little for granted. He deals in facts, 
and in order to obtain facts, he wants 
reports which give him facts in such 
a way as to permit analysis. But 
being creative, he does not permit 
himself to become swamped _ by 
records and reports which may be 
created by a group of employees who 
are trying to impress management. 
Communications (see January issue 
of Best’s, Around the Office) if un- 
controlled lead to an avalanche of 
written materials, for there is no 
more impressive, but inappropriate 
evidence of personal activity than a 
“report.” Exectuive management 
should define its wants—explain 
its needs and limit its indulgence in 
reports which are the creation of 
ambitious employees who spend most 
of their time in the quantitative ra- 
ther than qualitative aspects of pro- 
ductivity. 

During the past three or four 
years, articles have been written 
about “brain-storming” which, as we 
remember, was first tried out in the 
research and development phases of 
engineering, It was, as first prac- 
ticed, an uninhibited release of the 
imagination of a group of technically 
qualified persons in respect to a 
hypothetical (or real) problem, need, 
area of research, or new product. No 
effort was made to restrain the 
imagination by imposing any limits 
which inevitably arise when the prac- 
tical, traditional and customary 
standards are applied to an idea. In 
brain-storming in its wildest appli- 
cation, no one says—‘it won't 
work’; “we have tried it before” ; 
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“we have been doing it this way 
for twenty years”; “we can’t afford 
it.” All ideas are thrown before the 
group and each idea is listed. Then 
the group screens the ideas, retaining 
those that have merit—these are 
investigated for merit and applica- 
bility. 

The advantage of brain-storming 
lies in the willingness to cut through 
red tape and cast aside the mental 
blocks which slow down progress 
ind improvement. We are slaves to 
radition, being influenced by present 
nethods with the human reluctance 
o change. 

We doubt that brain-storming is 
the answer to executive creativity. 
\What might have value in pure re- 
search falls short in the fields of 
administrative management. In our 
)bservation, the factors which slow 
down executive ingenuity are more 
difficult to analyze because they deal 
with human traits—for instance, 
most of us become so involved in our 
daily problems that we procrastinate, 
putting off until “tomorrow” changes 
which we suspect should be made, 
but which, if made, would require 
time and effort which we are reluc- 
tant to spend. 

Too many companies run by “cri- 
sis.” That is, things are left to drift 
along and as long as no perceptible 
breakdown takes place, and as long 
as the work is done, we see no need 
for change. When things fall apart, 
frantic and hastened action takes 
place. Unless we are aware that 
there are problems in every business, 
and that often these problems must 
be brought to the surface, the im- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Creativeness—Continued 


provements in method will be lack- 
ing. 

Executive creativity is found in 
the ability to anticipate problems and 
provide for them before the crisis 
takes place. Forward thinking is one 
of the greatest assets which an exec- 
utive can possess. 

Every office is vulnerable to 
(1) peak loads in work production, 
(2) problems created by absentee- 
ism, 

(3) labor turnover prompted by dis- 
satisfied ‘ employees who 
chance for advancement, 
(4) bad habits of tardiness and 

(5) carelessness in application to the 
tasks at hand. Creative management 
is found as much in the day-to-day 
handling of these problems as it is in 
the spectacular development of new 
ideas and new methods. Both are 
important to progress. Here are a 
few things management can do to 
lessen the effects of these problems 
if they take place: 

1. Have standing arrangements with 
an outside professional agency (let- 
ter shop, for example) in which 
“overloads” are sent to the agency 
for completion. The agency can also 
provide temporary help if one of the 
employees is absent. These agencies 
provide clerical, accounting, as well 
as service personnel. 

2. Maintain a daily work sheet for 
recording the hours of work for each 
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employee. Tardiness, if it has be- 
come a habit, will show up in the rec- 
ord. Better still, have management 
on the job on time, and tardiness of 
the employees will disappear. 

3. Make sure that each “key” posi- 
tion has an understudy—one who is 
learning the work performed on the 
key job. This provides depth and 
develops flexibility in the organiza- 
tion. 

4. Even though the organization may 
be a small one, if an employee leaves, 
try to upgrade someone from within 
to handle the work and hire at the 
bottom rather than at the top or half- 
way up. Become dedicated to the 
principle that an organization grows 
from within. 

5. Be available to the employees. 
Listen to any and all ideas which 
they may have for method improve- 
ment. Be alert to new ideas and 
receptive to changes—creative think- 
ing takes you out of the rut of 
mediocrity. 

6. Reward only those who are per- 
forming at a merit rate, but be sure 
that you know who the merit raters 
are. 

7. Delegate to the fullest extent. 
Give your associates more and more 
responsibility, but never let a con- 
dition exist in which they know more 
about the business than you. En- 
courage your employees, but keep 
pace with them, and don’t hold them 
down, 
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CUSTOM-MADE BUSINESS 
CARD 


A NEW SELLING device for salesmen 
in every field is the newly developed 
business card created by the Reg:l 
Original Company. Based upon the 
fact that the most important time 
of a salesman’s presentation is the 
first 30 seconds of his interview, the 
Regal card creates favorable com- 
ment on the part of the prospect and 
“breaks the ice.” The card is so 
unique with its photographic repre- 
sentation of the salesman, plus the 
prestige effect, that invariably it gets 
the salesman by the toughest secre- 
tary. In addition to the easier entree 
to the prospect, which the Regal card 
affords the salesman, its individual- 
ity makes for long remembrance on 
the part of the prospect. These indi- 
vidualized custom-made cards cost 
no more than ordinary cards. 


EASIER COLLECTIONS 


A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE WAY in 
which to make collections easier 
for life insurance companies or other 
firms that have standard charges for 
services due on a regular basis has 
been developed as a handy-set, four- 
part business form. It was created 
because an insurance company cus- 
tomer of Baltimore Business Forms 
Co., Inc., requested assistance on its 
extensive paper work. The answer 
to its problem, which was worked 
out to utilize its present equipment, 
was the addition of a low cost ribbon 
stop on the Addressograph. 

The newly developed forms are 
first placed in an automatic ad- 
dressograph machine which prints 
the account names, policy number, 
and date premium is due on the left 
side of the form. The addressograph 
automatically spaces until the page 
form is full and another form must 
be inserted in the machine. After 
this much of the form is completed, 
it is placed in a Burroughs machine 
which inserts the premium and the 
commission rate, and totals the pre- 
mium on the bottom of each sheet. 
The forms are then detached, and 
two parts (with carbon in the set— 
spot glued) are sent to the branch 
agent for collection from the insured. 
One copy of the form is filed uncer 
accounts receivable, and the other is 
retained by the area sales manager. 
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MUST GROWTH BE COSTLY? 





How Provident Life and 
Accident met the challenge... 
with two IBM 650's. 


To solve the complex problems of 
growth, more and more insur- 
ance companies have turned to 
electronic data processing. Most 
often they turn to the IBM 650. 


Typical of these is Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
with two IBM 650’s. What can 
this company report? Here, with 
the facts on Provident’s installa- 
tion, is Henry C. Unruh, Vice 
President and Chief Actuary. 


H. C. Unruh: “Our IBM 650’s are put- 
ting us in a better competitive position.” 


To begin with, what were some of the problems you 
Q. faced that interested you in the IBM 650? 


They could be summed up in one word—GROWTH. 
A, With our rapid expansion we were faced with in- 
creases in clerical expense, increases in office space require- 
ments, and the inevitable increase in normal human error. 


Q. What methods had you used before the IBM 650? 


A We had some tabulating equipment, but many of 
e our computing and clerical operations were handled 
manually. Our business consisted of more than 3,000 group 
insurance contracts, each covering anywhere from 25 to 
27,000 persons, plus hundreds of thousands of individual 
life and accident insurance policies comprising many dif- 
ferent combinations of coverage. 


Since you switched over to an IBM 650 operation— 
( ». what benefits have you gained? 

You can break it down into two areas—new and old 
/ \. business, In new business the IBM 650’s enable us 
to maintain a better competitive position. We were able, 


kor example, to work out two new life insurance plans—a 
tush job—in just a week. Without the IBM 650, the job 





would have had to wait for six months because of other 
pressing work. Our new business production was signifi- 
cantly increased—and of course the morale of the agency 
force improved. 


Q. How about old business? 
A We're using our IBM 650’s for premium billing, 


e premium and commission accounting, and experience 
statements for ordinary and group life, and individual and 
group accident and sickness. Benefits in time, cost and space 
saving here are substantial. But we like to think of the num- 
ber of special uses of the 650. 


Q. For example? 


We did a rate revision job for some twenty thousand 
A, policies which completely eliminated costly manual 
procedures. We wrote a program for the IBM 650 which 
automatically updated the policies and bills. Not only did 
we get the new rates into our billing system months earlier— 
but we relieved our normal staff of experienced employees of 
a tremendous amount of overtime work, costly in money and 
in accuracy. 


Are you planning further expansion of your data 
Q. processing equipment in the future? 


A. 


While the two 650’s meet our present needs, Provi- 
dent’s anticipated growth will require a larger tape 


system. The company has ordered the recently announced 
IBM 7070 for installation in a new home office building, 
now under construction. 





IBM 650 at work: Provident’s second system was installed just 
a year after the first. 


IBM 


DATA PROCESSING 


Ask your IBM representative about the new IBM Series 50 
. .. the low-cost punched card system designed especially to 
fit the budget of smaller, growing businesses. 
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Does your business require 
records that must last 
through the years... or 
books that must stand up 
to daily thumbing, wear 
and tear? You can’t beat 
L. L. Brown’s RECORD 
PAPERS for strength and 
durability . . . papers that 
are finer because they’re 
naturally whiter ... papers 
which in the long run will 
actually save you money. 
Ask your stationer or 
printer about L. L. Brown 
papers. 


“The quality which has 
earned its reputation” 








Modern Offices—from page 55 


many instances, have brought their 
aesthetic values into reality in their 
homes and have seen them carried 
into their husbands’ offices. 

Efficiency surveys conducted by 
large corporate entities show conclu- 
sively that office beauty is not an in- 
dulgence or luxury, but an invest- 
ment contributing to high quality in 
both executive and employee. The 
trend toward broadened use of the 
office—for luncheons and other meet- 
ings, for entertaining both during and 
after office hours—has stimulated 
reform in office design. Designing a 
better office invokes several basic 
considerations : First color, for visual 
interest, quality of light reflection 
and realistic maintenance. Next, fur- 
niture in pleasing patterns and rela- 
tionships and, again, for mainte- 
nance. Working space should be 
clean and simple, not tricky. Irrita- 
ting or confused patterns, colors, 
textures or materials do not belong. 
A fine painting or sculpture is a 
natural feature point to highlight the 
general plan. Many times, however, 
accessories chosen with taste and 
care will serve to complete a fine 
office. 

As in other professions, innova- 
tions and engineering and architectu- 
ral improvements are constantly 
appearing in the field of interior de- 
sign. Many things now requisite in 
a modern office did not exist twenty 
years ago. We already take for 
granted such conveniences as‘ auto- 
matic doors, draperies, panels, etc. 
Television receivers, tape recorders, 
record players and such recess and 
eject at a remote signal. The new 
architectural concepts, with great 
areas of glass, have led to longer, 
lower and broader furnishings which 
integrate and belong—to create to- 
day’s fine office. 

Changing social habits are finding 
further uses for the new office—as 
before-five living flows into after-five 
living—the bar, and even the over- 
night sleeping arrangement, are now 
regarded as standard by many execu- 
tives. Looking farther, we can an- 
ticipate the office at home. The 
commuter with briefcase, a common 
sight, all too seldom has a work place 
at home for his needs. This will, 
perhaps, be the next task for the 
interior designer. 


The First Phonograph 


THE MECHANISM pictured above is the 
first phonograph—invented by Thomas A. 
Edison in 1877—and also the great grand- 
father of all of today's office dictation 
machines. It was on this instrument that 
Edison, then thirty years old, startled the 
world with his recorded recitation of "Mary 
Had a Little Lamb." The historic device 
consists of a grooved metal cylinder, crank 
and two small diaphragms with a stylus 
attached to each. Shortly after it was in- 
vented, President Rutherford Hayes asked 
Edison to bring it with him to the White 
House. The president was so fascinated 
with the invention that he and the ‘Wizard 
of Menlo Park" sat from 11:00 p.m. one 
April night in 1878 till 3:30 the following 
morning recording and listening to it. When 
asked how his invention would benefit man- 
kind, Edison said swift dispatch of office 
paper work would be the primary use of 
the phonograph. 


PAYING THEIR WAY 


THE BIG “ELECTRONIC BRAINS” now 
in use in a number of life insurance 
companies are paying their way more 
effectively than originally antici- 
pated, according to the life company 
actuaries. One company reports that 
the costs on procedures covered by 
these machines are reduced up to 
50%. Several report that they now 
expect the total initial costs, large as 
they are, will be completely offset 
within five years from these savings. 
Most of the work now covered by 
these big computers is in the actu- 
arial end of the business, but it is 
expected that eventually billing, com- 
missions, policy loans and most of 
the accounting will be handled by 
them. Over-all manpower is not re- 
duced by these machines, the actu- 
aries say, as displaced personnel are 
retrained for other staff positions. 
Actually, employment has increased 
with their use, due to amplified serv- 
ices, and electronics have helped 
meet a personnel shortage. 
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not just “copies” 
but copies precisely like the original... 
thousands if needed...in minutes! 


Xerography copies the quality, too. 
Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
you can copy it onto duplicating mas- 
ters faster by xerography—and still 
retain all the crispness and impact of 
the original quality. 

That’s a boon for any executive. It 

means that every copy distributed will 
be as sharp and clear as yours. 


You get copies precisely like the 
original—thousands if needed—in 
minutes. And xerography’s versatility 
permits enlargements, reductions, or 
size-to-size copying. The cost is lhw— 
so low you can now do things you 
never before thought economically 
feasible. 

Write for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is 
saving time and thousands of dollars 


_ re | 


{i 
ae \ | 


for companies of all kinds. Hato 
Xerox Inc., 59-110X Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
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The Photostat® 
Masterlith Offset 
Duplicator, Model 1115. 


How the Masterlith saves time 


and money for 





On the job . . . the Photostat® Masterlith Offset Du- 
plicator offers quality reproduction, remarkable ver- 
satility, unmatched ease of operation 





The self-contained printing department at IMT makes 
its own plates ... on a Photostat® Combination Arc- 
Light Vacuum Frame. 


A new 12-page brochure de- 
scribes Masterlith’s special 


features. Write for your copy. 





About a year ago the IowA MUTUAL 
TORNADO INSURANCE ASSOCIATION of 
Des Moines decided to set up its own 
offset duplicating department. 

As its name implies, IMT was estab- 
lished by a group of County Mutual 
Fire and Lightning Associations to 
share the risk of catastrophic wind- 
storm in Iowa. Looking forward to its 
75th anniversary in 1959, this thriving 
association now also offers comprehen- 
sive personal liability coverage for both 
town and farm property. 

IMT uses a growing volume of 
printed materials: about 100 specific 
forms, plus sales promotion materials, 
letters and cards, on a variety of stock 
weights with sizes ranging from 3 x 3 
to 814 x 14 inches. 


After thorough investigation 
IMT chose the Photostat® Masterlith 
Offset Duplicator as the nucleus of the 
department, which began producing in 
March. During the first six months the 
department produced more than 300 
printing jobs— ranging in quantity 
from 50 to 100,000 pieces. 


important savings 


Accurate cost records show that dollar 
savings range from 25 to 50%. And, 





tically, savings in time are even more 
important — for they mean better serv- 
ice and good will. 


A self-sufficient operation 


The new department has practically 
complete facilities: paper cutter, jog- 
ger and padding press; equipment for 
making negatives; Photostat storage 
cabinets, and a Photostat Combination 
Arc-Light Vacuum Frame for plate- 
making. 
Masterlith makes it easy 

The operator, who had no previous ex- 
perience in offset printing, was trained 
(without charge) by a Photostat Cor- 

ration representative. She quickly 
acme highly proficient. 

And, finally... 

Mr. James A. Vickery, Public Rela- 
tions Supervisor of Iowa Mutual Tor- 
nado, says, “We are very well pleased 
with our Masterlith Offset Duplicator 
and really cannot say enough for it.” 

If this typical case history suggests 
a way to faster, more economical han- 
dling of paper work in your company, 
the Photostat Corporation representa- 
tive in your community will be pleased 
to help. He’s a specialist in offset 
equipment, qualified to set up a com- 


though they can’t be measured statis- plete operation to meet your needs. 
Pm bag D compile ayty ma afectin {eo NGI 
Before you buy any offset duplicator, see the Photostat Masterlith ithe ead 


EouIPMEST 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1970 BIL, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT is tHe rRADE MARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Hidden Persuaders of Success 


CHARLES B. LAING 
Vice President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 

how to get ahead in business. 
Judging from my own experience, 
however, there is one basic disad- 
vantage to most of the approaches 
suggested. This disadvantage arises 
out of the fact that all of them re- 
quire overt courses of action. It 
should be obvious to everyone that 
any openly advertised course of ac- 
tion designed to further one’s career 
is going to bring about reactions or 
counterplays on the part of your ad- 
versaries—and by adversaries I 
mean, of course, your associates in 
your company. How much better it 
is to use a subliminal approach! 


Develop Private Welfare 


If each of you examined your own 
career I am sure you would find, 
as I have, that your progress has 
come about through stealth and acci- 
dent. My own personal analysis has 
led me therefore to develop a private 
little welfare plan appropriately 
based on deceit and delusion which 
is guaranteed to protect one’s in- 
come for years ahead. Because this 
approach results in guaranteed in- 
come protection, I have dubbed it 
G-I-P, or GIP. It is based on the 
premise that you must systematically 
fool everyone but yourself. But be 
careful! What is more pitiful than 
the con man who falls for his own 
pitch ! 


Office Behavior 


I shall start by covering certain 
aspects of personal behavior in the 
office, the objective being to con- 
vince others that you are more capa- 
ble than you really are. 


For February, 1959 


The four phases of office behavior 
covered by G-I-P are: 


(1) Bamboozling bosses, 

(2) Subjugating subordinates, 
(3) Eliminating executives, and 
(4) Manipulating meetings 
memoranda, 


and 


As to bosses, G-I-P makes the fol- 
owing points : 


The most important impression to 
make is that you are a person of 
unusual initiative. One useful tech- 
nique for doing this is to follow a 
policy of anticipating his every re- 
quest. Nothing will impress him as 
much as your ability to lay before 
him a complete set of proposals with 
respect to some problem he threw at 
you only minutes before. Since all 
of us actually have little or no initia- 
tive and, further, have difficulty in 
reading vacuous minds, this is ex- 
tremely difficult and you are cer- 
tainly justified in asking “How?” 
The solution, gentlemen, is the boss’s 
secretary. Who, better than she, 
knows his thinking, his interests, his 
plans and, most importantly, has 
access to his files? In fact, from 





Use a subliminal approach 


whom does he get most of his ideas? 
Since all of you, I’m sure, are ex- 
perts in handling females there is 
no point in my suggesting methods 
of cultivating her. Just remember, 
however, that the female of the 
species is of a different mold. For 
example, ask a man “Where did you 
get that hat?” and he will tell you. 
Ask your wife and she'll say “‘What’s 
wrong with it ?” 


Brilliant Imagination 


Another characteristic which you 
must convince your boss you possess 
is a brilliant imagination. This calls 
for bombarding him with a constant 
stream of ideas, preferably worth 
while. G-I-P suggests three sources. 
First, publications of every descrip- 
tion to be read avidly in the search 
for ideas to steal. Keep in mind that 
the more obscure the publication the 
more likely its contents are to be 
unique. Second, all worth-while sug- 
gestions made by your staff, un- 
identified, of course, as to source. 
Because of this, beware the formal 
suggestion system. Perhaps the best 
source is dead files or any company 
material containing information on 
obsolete practices and procedures. 
For example, if a suggestion award 
was granted in 1918 for replacing 
round hamburgers with the flat vari- 
ety in the company cafeteria, it is 
clearly time to suggest the round 
ones again. 


Become an Expert 

Next, it is necessary to convince 
your boss and others that you are a 
technical expert in many fields. 
There is no more effective way of 
doing this than to use jargon or 
gobbledygook constantly. Experts 
in the field of mass communications 
and graphic arts have an unusually 
fine opportunity to pursue this ob- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Hidden Persuaders—Continued 


jective. Just think what can be done 
with upper case, pica, silhouette half- 
tone or with hitch-hikes, side-bars 
and take-outs. Be careful, though, 
of corporate image. The boss may 
think you’re talking about him. 


Unlimited Possibilities 


In the insurance business, the 
electronic and actuarial fields pro- 
vide magnificent opportunities for 
picking up the necessary superficial- 
ity of knowledge. As an illustration 
there are, in computers, mysterious 
pieces of equipment called “buffers.” 
This term is a natural. Or, if you 
want to be really learned, try “vari- 
able constants” or suggest a com- 
puter program “To verify the ac- 
curacy of the error input.” The 
possibilities are unlimited. It is es- 
pecially effective to seek out words 
or phrases, the meaning of which 
is obscure even to technicians. Years 
ago I learned, for example, that no 
two actuaries define the term “asset 
share” the same way. Most of them 
don't even know what it means. 
Glib use of it on my pari ever since 
has really paid off. 

The supreme achievement in this 
area of technical knowledge, how- 
ever, is to become co-author of a 
technical paper or book on a subject 
you know nothing about. It’s easy 
to coerce a subordinate into doing 
the work. A word of caution, never- 
theless—be sure to pick one whose 
last name starts with a letter follow- 
ing yours in the alphabet. Other- 
wise, it’s difficult to justify the pre- 
cedence of your name as author. By 
the way, to prove how practical the 
G-I-P plan is, I carry with me re- 
prints of an actuarial paper entitled 
“Methods of Calculating Unit Ex- 
penses for Asset Shares” by C. B. 
Laing and Edward H. Wells pub- 
lished in 1940. 


Cluttered vs. Clean 


Another important detail in the 
climb up the executive ladder of suc- 
cess is the problem of a cluttered 
office vs. the clean desk. Superficial 
observation by the novice usually re- 
sults in confusion on this point since 
successful top executives of both the 
“clean desk” school and the “clut- 
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tered rabbit hutch” variety exist in 
abundance. Despite this, there is a 
fundamental maxim to be applied in 
this case; it is ‘Follow the Leader!” 
Both the clean desk and the Rabbit 
Hutch proponents are firmly con- 
vinced that their own system indi- 
cates real executive ability and are 
subconsciously influenced against 
subordinates who practice the con- 
trary method. For the true pioneer 
there is another suggestion that is 
startling in its simplicity and daring 
—throw the desk out and get a sofa. 
I have employed this solution per- 
sonally and can report it as a tre- 
mendous success. 

Finally, remember that you hope 
your boss will not be yours “till 
death us do part.” Don’t forget his 
boss—and don’t let him forget you. 
Lose no opportunity to boot-lick and 
soft soap him and to point out that 
you are personally responsible for 
nearly every proposal he likes, while 
those he is inclined to turn down 
were all dreamed up by your boss. 
Naturally, in such circumstances, 
“there’s a crowd”; so make sure 
that your boss is not present at these 
meetings—and hears as little as pos- 
sible about them or anything else he 
ought to know. 


Behavior Toward Subordinates 


Now we come to your behavior 
with respect to your subordinates. 
Here, you should be guided by the 
principle that it is your function to 
give ulcers, not get them. There are 
several ways of accomplishing this: 


(1) In selecting people for promo- 
tion choose those most like yourself 
and, even more importantly, no less 
incompetent. 


(2) As previously mentioned, stifle 
their ideas but grab any that are 
good. $ 


(3) In instructing and training be 
careful to tell them only what they 
need to know to do their specific 
jobs. No greater threat to G-I-P 
can exist than a well-informed sub- 
ordinate with a good, broad grasp of 
the business. 


(4) Make it practically impossible 
for them to meet with your boss or 
other executives. Your aim should 
be to fashion your organization so 


that everything heading up the line 
goes through your hands and is 
signed by you. 

(5) Incounselling with them, which 
you must do—but only for the sake 
of the record—emphasize _ their 
shortcomings. Praise on your part 
will only lead to a dangerous com- 
placency. Their dissatisfaction is the 
key to your success. 


Other Executives 


Let’s pass on to your double-deal- 
ings with other executives. This 
subject can be covered briefly since 
your objective, in general, is to 
avoid them lest they spot you as the 
fraud you are. There are, however, 
two specific exceptions. First, you 
must keep them under intense scru- 
tiny, from a distance, to become as 
familiar as possible with their weak- 
nesses. It’s surprising how often you 
will have opportunities to mention 
their frailties in higher quarters if 
you're really on the ball. Always 
phrase derogatory remarks about 
other executives in terms of utmost 
sympathy and good will. For ex- 
ample, “Good old George does a 
wonderful job of representing the 
traditional approach to this prob- 
lem.”” What this really means is: 


1. George is senile. 


2. George is an arch-reactionary, 
unable to see anything better than 
the system we were using fifty years 
ago. 

You should also adopt an inten- 
sive program of cultivating the sub- 
ordinates of other executives in 
order to undermine their organiza- 
tions and, through advance knowl- 
edge of their plans, thwart their 
every proposal, or even better, beat 
them to the punch. Don’t forget the 
necessity for doing all this very 
subtly however. They must believe 
that you are one of a team working 
diligently toward the company’s 
over-all objectives—the last thing in 
the world, of course, you should 
ever consider, 


Final Phase 


The final phase of your office be- 
havior covered by G-I-P deals with 
meetings and memoranda. Your 
conduct in meetings depends on 
whether you are a proponent of the 
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subject under discussion. If so, you 
should seize the chairmanship as 
quickly as possible in order to con- 
‘rol the order. of discussion. This 
s very important because as one in 
avor of the proposal you will un- 
loubtedly be aware that some of 
our arguments are supported by 
acts and others are not. You must 
herefore bring up first and at great 
ength those points supported by 
rrefutable facts in order to over- 
whelm the opposition and discourage 
anyone from trying to spot the flaws 
in your subsequent points. In par- 
ticular, remember that it is a sign 
of weakness to change your mind. 

On the other hand, if you are not 
in favor of the proposal or, as is 
more likely, know nothing about it, 
remain silent throughout the meet- 
ing except to sum up periodically all 
the views expressed. This not only 
gives the impression that you have 
a tremendous grasp of the subject 
but also allows you to emphasize the 
views you favor. 

So much for meetings. As to the 
preparation of memoranda and re- 
ports, G-I-P has only one suggestion 
to make. Develop a technique for 
writing ambiguously so that you are 
always able to prove yourself right 
no matter how your statements may 
be challenged. For example, in a 
report commenting on the kind of 
service your organization is render- 
ing, you could say “Although our 
service was not nearly as good as we 
expect it to be, the majority of cases 
were completed in the average num- 
ber of days and caused little or no 
trouble.” Or, under other circum- 
stances, “This agrees with the view 
of most experts who believe in this 
approach to the subject.” 


Outside Behavior 


Now, let’s see what G-I-P has to 
say about your behavior outside the 
office—first, as to speeches, and 
then, social contacts with your boss. 
Most executives shun invitations to 
speak, This is a serious mistake. 
One of your most effective paths to 
Success is publicity. How to get it 
more easily than by constantly 
sounding off in public? Play hard- 
to-get, however, until you have had 
time to check publicity arrange- 
ments. If there are none, beg off at 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Quality rotary 
motor creates 
gentle massage 


Finger-tip control 
turns on and selects 
degree of massage 


HARTER MODEL 65 EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


Tensions . . decisions . . deadlines got you all tied up in knots? Just lean back in a 
Harter 65 Executive Chair, select the Swedish massage action you prefer and relax. 
Cool, extra-deep, molded foam rubber cushions in seat back and arms transmit 
massage, gently relieving tensions all over. In a few minutes return to your work 
refreshed and alert. The bigger your job, the more you'll appreciate this chair. 


With the massage turned off, you have the aristocrat of all executive posture chairs. 
Five precise controls fit the 65 to you. In the lithe new base, in upholsteries, in 
metal finishes, nothing has been spared to make the Harter 65 the finest. 


Write for literature—we’ll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 
HARTER CORPORATION, 238 PRAIRIE, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
‘Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





What Price Accuracy? 


G. ALAN McDOUGALL 
Actuary 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


T HAS BEEN SAID that one of the 
| ihc expensive functions of an 
accounting and statistical system is 
the correcting of mistakes which 
have been allowed to run through 
the system and emerge in “finished” 
reports. The cost, for each error, is 
closely related to the number of 
times the error is used. 


Mistakes Will Be Copied 


Probably equally expensive is the 
plan, followed in many tabulating 
machine installations, of requiring 
operators to search out and correct 
errors committed in the preparation 
of recording material, ahead of the 
tabulating department. Valuable 
machine time is lost in the process, 
along with the operators’ time. 

Except for very glaring errors, 
the verifying operation practically 
guarantees that mistakes in the 
source documents will be copied 
into the punch cards. Obviously, 
then, common sense dictates elimi- 
nating as many errors as possible 
before the material is delivered to 
the tabulating department for proc- 
essing. Many companies, both large 
and small, have solved the problem 
by inserting an audit function be- 
tween the preparation of source 
documents and the key punch sec- 
tion. 


A Separate Operation 


As a rule, this function combines 
the checking ‘of: codes, dates, 
amounts, etc. ; scanning for legibility 
and consistency (for example, loss 
date must fall within policy period) ; 
proving computed or added figures ; 
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and preparing batch totals for con- 
trol purposes. To avoid the element 
of distraction usually resulting from 
mixed duties, the work is done as a 
separate operation from the coding 
and preparation of copy. If at all 
possible, it should be done by dif- 
ferent personnel. 


Errors Referred to Origin 


Detected errors should not be re- 
paired in this function, but referred 
back to the point of origin. The pur- 
pose of this restriction is not to 
ridicule or punish the person who 
made the mistake. Rather, it is to 
reduce the likelihood of recurrence 
of similar errors. Also, it is to as- 
sure that only valid corrections will 
be made—the auditor might be 
wrong. 

The person responsible for this 
audit function should be familiar 
with most or all of the output of the 
tabulating department, and the uses 
to which the data will be put. It 
is no job for a trainee. Whether 
it be the only work of a group of 
people, or the part-time job of one 
person, the improved quality of work 
output usually more than pays for 
the operation. 

The audit function cannot be ex- 
pected to be perfect, human nature 
being what it is. So a few mistakes 
will inevitably escape into the punch 
cards. However, good tabulating 
procedures invariably include test 
checks that will detect most of them, 
permitting correction before the 
errors are included in any reports. 
(This is not, actually, contrary to 
the previous suggestion that opera- 
tors should not check coders’ work. 
The operator is now checking the 
audit function, along with prelimi- 
nary work within the tabulating de- 
partment. ) 


A numerical example illustrates 
the principle. Suppose 8,000 errors 
are committed in a period of time. 
With no checking, 8,000 mistakes 
exist in final reports, not counting 
the times a given error may be re- 
peated in different reports. Sup- 
pose further that each testing func- 
tion is 95% effective. (Normally, 
it should be even better than that.) 
With one check point, final reports 
would contain only 400 errors. With 
two checking operations, all but 20 
will have been eliminated. In other 
words, 99.75% of the impurity has 
been removed. 

To put it still another way, the 
reliability of finished work is in- 
creased four-hundred-fold. This 
would seem to be complete justifica- 
tion for the expense of maintaining 
the checking and testing functions. 
In any event, the system that “does 
not have time to do it right” is in 
dire need of an overhaul. 


OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Most DATA PROCESSING equipment 
is relatively new. Electronic com- 
puters, punched card equipment and 
punched tape attachments to ordi- 
nary office equipment have been 
developed only within the last 
decade. Information, pertinent to 
these new systems has recently been 
made available in a new bi-monthly 
magazine of automatic office meth- 
ods and management. A colorfully 
illustrated pamphlet, Machine Ac- 
counting and Data Processing fea- 
tures timely articles dealing with tie 
manifold questions which arise with 
the initiation of these new automatic 
techniques in the business office. 
For information, write to Gille As- 
sociates, Inc., 956 Maccabees Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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* Why the busiest businesses choose 


the modern ROYAL ELECTRIC 


tiapirs 40 thipiit $6 iit 


and UNEQUALLED ECONOMY! The Royal Electric’s amazing speed 
vetlis of course means increased production. And Royal’s unexcelled 
reliability means minimum service costs! 
MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 distinctive Royal type 
faces. There’s one to reflect the character of your business. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum. 





Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 


trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. There Rar more Royal Typewriters in office use 


* CENTURY BOLD, one of 74 Royal type styles. than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 





Hidden Persuaders—Continued 


once. Accepting spots on programs, 
of course, means countless hours of 
painstaking research, hard work, 
coffee jitters, nervous indigestion, 
backaches and headaches—but why 
worry? You have subordinates, 
haven’t you? If they show signs of 
cracking get them some Geritol— 
you can deduct it from your income 
tax. If all else fails, fill the air with 
cliches, definitions, flag-waving, ax- 
ioms, classical references, jokes, 
quotations, foreign phrases and an- 
ecdotes—audiences expect to be 
bored anyway. Since this will not 
attract the interest of the press, each 
talk should contain one startling idea 
—unrealistic, impractical, even ridic- 
ulous, but startling it must be. Thus, 
are headlines achieved. 


My final comments about your be- 
havior refer to social contacts with 
your boss. The problem is whether 
you should seek such contacts or 
avoid them, no middle-ground being 
desirable. The clue to the solution 
lies in alcohol. G-I-P therefore re- 
views this subject in terms of four 
different sets of circumstances. 


(a) If you both drink; 
(b) If neither drinks ; 
(c) If he does and you don’t ; and 


(d) If he doesn’t and you do. 


Admittedly this approach is rather 
superficial since it doesn’t consider 
other important variables such as 
scotch vs. martinis, blondes vs. bru- 
nettes, sex in general, religion, poli- 
tics, bridge, dogs and so on. Ob- 
viously G-I-P’s four categories 
should be subdivided further and 
each of the subdivisions separated 
into several sub-classes. This could 
only lead to confusion, so let’s get 
back to your boss’s drinking. All 
G-I-P says is that you should seize 
vigorously all opportunities for his 
society if he drinks whether you do 
or not, or if neither does. However, 
if he doesn’t drink and you do, don’t 
even live in the same county. If, 
despite this, you are unfortunate 
enough to run into him at a cocktail 
party, immediate and drastic action 
on your part is required. Have a pal 
snitch his glasses or turn off his 
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hearing aid, introduce him to the 
most long-winded person you can 
find, slip a couple of sleeping pills 
into his Vichy water or, if all else 
fails, locate, pull and dismantle the 
master switch. 

I should like to express some 
serious thoughts about what can be 
done to become more effective in 
business. Obviously my earlier 
“tongue-in-cheek” remarks advo- 
cated behavior generally the con- 
verse of what is desirable. Consider- 
ation of what I have written how- 
ever points up one characteristic 
which has a tremendous effect on a 
person’s career. Its absence makes 
a man run-of-the-mill; its presence 
—a stand-out. I refer to initiative— 
or more colloquially, “git-up and 
git.” 

I believe that anyone exhibiting 
real initiative has more opportunity 
to make himself known in the insur- 
ance industry than in most other 
fields. This is so, because, as I see 
it, the Home Offices of insurance 
companies have traditionally tended, 
more than most industries, to attract 
security-conscious men. It is a nat- 
ural consequence of our long prev- 
alent practice of offering an un- 


usually high degree of job security 
plus liberal employee benefits. 


The Urge to Improve 


Let me elaborate on what I mean 
by initiative. I believe it to be that 
self-starter in a man which gives 
him : the urge to improve operations 
and policy; the urge to seek out 
things needing attention ; the urge to 
avoid doing only that which passes 
over his desk; the urge to further 
the progress of his fellow workers 
whether they be bosses, associates or 
subordinates; and the urge to do 
these things through and with the 
cooperation of others. 


Only one thing prevents an in- 
dividual from demonstrating these 
characteristics and that thing is iner- 
tia. Everyone has within them- 
selves the ability to overcome it. 
The insurance field provides unusual 
opportunities to help overcome iner- 
tia in others. Greater public appre- 
ciation of our companies, our sales 
representatives and our products are 
vital objectives to which you make 
vital contributions. 


FREE CHECK ANALYSIS 
SERVICE 


AVAILABILITY OF A FREE check anal- 
ysis service for insurance companies 
to help them re-design their checks 
for electronic bank bookkeeping has 
been announced by the Todd Com- 
pany Division, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion. 

The service will be provided by 
the firm’s new Check Analysis & 
Design Department, created to assist 
banks and commercial firms in re- 
designing their checks to meet the 
needs of the new electronic book- 
keeping equipment already installed 
in hundreds of banks across the 
country and on order by hundreds 
more, 

In addition to rating a check on 
its adaptability to electronic proc- 
essing, the analysis chart to be for- 
warded by the department will also 
appraise it on 12 other points, in- 
cluding general efficiency, arrange- 
ment for accurate bank handling, 
advertising and public relations val- 
ues, color, typography, general lay- 
out, and safeguards provided against 
alteration and forgery. 

To take advantage of the service, 
companies should send a sample of 
the check or checks they use to the 
attention of the Check Analysis & 
Design Department. 


SWING HINGE BINDER 


A SWING HINGE BINDER, Tecom- 
mended for housing problems where 
material is in a constant state of 
flux—such as sales manuals, price 
books and catalogs, has been intro- 
duced by Royal McBee. Material 
can be added or deleted, without 
disturbance or removal of the bal- 
ance of contents. Other features are: 
flat back, permitting labeling of con- 
tents; sturdy but light construction; 
contents stay flat for reference, re- 
gardless of where binder is opened; 
locking mechanism is positive and 
holds contents securely, even if 
binder is accidently dropped. Any 
size binder is available up to 14” 
by 14”. Capacities are 114, 2 and 
3 inches and will house 3-hole, 
4-hole or combination punched 
sheets. A variety of coverings and 
personalized titles are available. 
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alled MASSAGE CHAIR 

, the 

ireds THIS OFFICE CHAIR is produced by 

Harter Corporation. The executive 
k on posture model is equipped with an 
proc- electro-massage unit which enables 
> for- the businessman to receive a ““Swed- 
| also ish” massage in his own office. A 
5, in- five-speed control permits the execu- 
ange- tive to select the degree of massage 
dling, action that he prefers. The action is 
s val- transmitted through the extra-deep 
1 lav- foam rubber cushions in the seat, 
vainst back and arms of the chair. The 
chair is adjustable to the physical 

rvice, requirements of the user. It is con- 
ple of § structed of heavy gauge steel and is 
to the § available in a variety of upholsteries 
sis & [§ and enamel finishes. 
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of con- 
uction; 9 A NEW OFFICE PRINTING MACHINE 
ice, Te § to print directly from photo and typ- 
pened ; ing plates onto paper has been in- 
ve and troduced by Copy-Craft, Inc. Print- 
ven if ing directly from plate to paper with 
d. Any no rubber blankets it can produce 
to 14 up to 50,000 copies of lithography 
,2 and direct from photo plates, and up to 
3-hole. 20,000 copies from direct typing 
punched plates. One knob controls flow of 
a and Bink, and fountain solution is said to 
able. 
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never need adjustment. The ma- 
chine can be pre-set for quantity 
needed, automatically stops when 
the desired quantity is produced, and 
shuts off automatically when the 
paper supply has been exhausted. It 
is claimed that, due to its one-lever 
operation control, it is not necessary 
to have a skilled operator to run the 
machine. The unit’s outstanding 
feature is that it is designed not for 
offset, but for direct lithography. 
The printing plate is brought into 
direct contact with the paper. There 
are only two cylinders—one to take 
the plate, the other to press the paper 
against it. There is no blanket, so 
that blanket washing when changing 
a plate is eliminated. 





AUTOMATIC SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


BELL & HOWELL have introduced an 
automatic slide projector in four 
new models. Each has a slide han- 
dling system which mechanically 
prevents slides from spilling from 
the tray and from accumulating dust. 
The slides can be advanced or re- 
versed at the touch of a button. The 
handy carrying bar becomes the 
basic tilt mechanism and front and 
rear panels swing down for imme- 
diate projection. There is no case 
or cover to remove. The 500-watt 
model has a lens which fills a 40-inch 
screen from as close as 8% feet or 
as far as 11 feet without moving 
projector. A built-in timer for auto- 
matic slide-showing operates in time 
sequences from 8 seconds to a full 
minute. The remote control unit 
advances and reverses slides and 
doubles as an illuminated pointer 
when aimed at the screen. The pro- 
jector is in black vinyl with scuff- 
proof side rails that will not mar 
furniture. 





~ SPECIAL FLOOR 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for electronic 
data computer rooms, this raised 
panel floor also has other applica- 
tions in industry, according to the 
manufacturer, Bel Air Industries, 


Inc. Adjustable screw jacks rest 
on the prime floor and support a 
steel grid, on which in turn is placed 
honeycomb-structured panels, sur- 
faced with vinyl or other standard 
flooring tile. The space underneath 
this floor can act as a plenum for 
air-conditioning ducts, and provides 
360° flexibility for the placement of 
cables. Each 2’ x 4’ modular panel 
can be raised or removed for access 
to under-floor components and the 
entire structure may be removed and 
used elsewhere, if desired. 


PERSONAL CARD FILE 


DESIGNED FOR HOME, club, profes- 
sional and gift use as well as for 
office application, this file holds up 
to 300 three by two inch cards. 
Brackets for phone or wall meunt- 
ing are available. The unit is manu- 
factured by Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc. 
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OFFICE || EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY | 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 








obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
aa 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


38 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 
143. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
. Ash Trays & Stands 


Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Thon 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 


. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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YOUR PASSPORT TO INCREASED SALES! 


Free! 


NO OBLIGATION 
SIMPLY CLIP AND 
MAIL COUPON. 


emnity 
scetts Indemn y 
achuset'® ce COM 

“LIFE INSURATS 


S 
AND post 


Let this handy “Income” Booklet sell your clients on the need for Quality 
Non-Can Disability Income Protection. See for yourself how its enlighten- 
ing and persuasive story immediately affects your Accident and Health 
sales. This is a proven sales builder you cannot afford to do without. 








Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
654 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Gentlemen: 








Please send me a free copy of “Income”. 


lators 
Name 





Mass.|Indemnity 
& LIFE |NSuRANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Address 
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ass’n notes 


Accident & Health Club of N. Y.: Fred- 
eric W. Bumby, assistant secretary of W. L. 
Perrin & Son, was elected president suc- 
ceeding Raymond C. Williams, assistant 
manager—accident and sickness dept. of 
Mutual Life of N. Y., who becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. Others 
elected were: Ist vice president, Douglas J. 
Moe (assistant secretary, United States 
Life); 2nd vice president, Louis A. Orsini 
(assistant director of information, Health 
Ins. Ass’n of America); 3rd vice president, 
Walter J. Kasura (assistant secretary, 
Guardian Life); treasurer, Emerson P. 
Stanley (Commercial Travelers); and as- 
sistant treasurer, John A. Parsons (Royal- 
Globe Group). Re-elected were: Secretary, 
James J. Donaldson (Mutual of Omaha); 
and assistant secretary, George J. Hills 
(New York Life). 


Indiana H.O. Undrs. Ass'n: New Officers: 
President, John F. Munch (chief under- 
writer, American United); vice president, 
Leo Henry (assistant vice president-under- 
writing, College Life); and secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Beatrice Beverly (underwriter, 
State Life). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Howard 
Holderness, president of Jefferson Stand- 
ard, was elected chairman of the board to 
succeed O. Kelley Anderson, president of 
New England Life. George G. Hill was 
elected assistant treasurer. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Justin D. Herman, formerly sales super- 
visor for New York Life, has joined the 
company relations div. as a cunsultant. 
G. Fred Affleck, L. Warren Isom and 
Philip H. Yost were promoted to senior 
consultants in the company relations div. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Clarence J. 
Myers, president of New York Life, was 


« 


elected president succeeding Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of Conn. General. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
Officers elected: President, Benjamin D. 
Salinger, CLU (Mutual Benefit Life); vice 
president, Gerald H. Young, CLU (Pru- 
dential); and secretary-treasurer, Harold 
A. Loewenheim, CLU (Home Life). 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Company 
membership now stands at 347 including 
the following new members: General Life 
Co. of America, Seattle, Wash.; Mutual 
Savings Life Ins. Co., Decatur, Ala.; Na- 
tional Farmers Union Life Ins. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo.; Protective Security Life Ins. 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; United Fidelity 
Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas; and Australa- 
sian Catholic Assur. Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
The Women Leaders Round Table has 
retained a secretary, Mrs. June Mack, who 
will operate in the office of Ann Bickerton, 
NALU director of field service and head- 
quarters aide to the NALU committee of 
women underwriters. 

The 149th local General Agents and 
Managers Ass’n has been formed in To- 
peka, Kansas, with the following officers: 
President, Herbert Langsdorf, Jr., CLU 
(New England Life); vice president, 
Thomas C. Murphy, CLU (New York 
Life); and secretary-treasurer, A. Grant 
Bening (Penn Mutual). 


N. J. Ass'n of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Officers elected: President, Saul S. Vort 
(manager, Prudential); vice presidents— 
arrangements, Charles P. Lupke (C. J. 
Simons Agency), membership, Ephriam 
Weiniger (Weiniger Schleifer Agency). 
legislation, Joseph P. Kreutler (John A. 
Couch, Jr. Agency); secretary, Richard L. 
Plasschaert (S. S. Ballin Agency); and 
treasurer, Allen Westerbeck (Washington 
National). 





No. 2 in an enlightening series of 
personalities 


Herrified Havenot He has no complete plan to take 
care of any prospect. But ANICO’s Brokerage line of 
Competitive Policies, Unique Specials (& Competitive 


Commissions!) would solve that. 
with ANICO? 


Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, 


Have you checked 


ANICO- 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 
All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of « 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 


12 Broker-Type 











SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 


quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
will receive prompt attention and answer For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON 


TEXAS 


sales 


All American Life: During a six weeks’ 
campaign period, life production increased 
57.1% over same period in 1957 and A & S 
premiums increased by 36.7%. 


American Founders: In four years ordi- 
nary life insurance in force is $80 million. 


American United: Passed the billion do!- 
lar mark of insurance in force in Novem- 
ber. Sales of new business reached $212.- 
800,000 for the first three-quarters of 1958, 
up 16% over same period of 1957. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New issued and 
aid-for business in November totaled 
$34,765,065 ($19,614,537 ordinary, and 
$15,150,528 group), an increase of morc 
than $2 million over same month last 
year. Total production for first 11 months 
totaled $383,151,615 ($227,455,462 ordi- 
nary, and $155,696,153 group). Total in- 
surance in force reached $3,206,837,765 
($1,824,751,082 ordinary, and $1,382,086,- 
683 group) by end of November. 


Boston Mutual: Passed the $400 million 
mark in August. At end of first 10 months 
insurance in force totaled $412 million. 


Business Men's: November new individual 
business was 21.6% ahead of November, 
1957 and direct ordinary life insurance 
issued was 20.2% higher than November 
a year ago. 


Central Standard: Has over $362 million 
insurance in force. 


Continental American (Del.): At the end 
of October, the agency produced new 
business for the year was 25% ahead of 
corresponding period of 1957, which in 
itself was a record year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life paid-for 
during November amounted to $12,035,- 
465, a gain of 8.8% over coiresponding 
month in 1957, bringing total of new 
ordinary business paid-for during first 11 
months of 1958 to $152,216,904. Total 
business in force at end of November 
amounted to $1,628,839,121. 


Guarantee Mutual: New insurance issued 
during the first 11 months of 1958 
amounted to over $75 million. Life sales 
during November showed a 21% increase 
over same month last year, while life 
insurance in force stands at over $406 
million. 


Homesteaders Life: New business during 
November showed an increase of 48.2°) 
over November, 1957. The gain for the 
first 11 months was 24.4%. 


Indianapolis Life: November production 
showed a gain of 14% ahead of last year. 
Sales for first 11 months of 1958 were 22°; 
ahead of same period a year ago. 


Life of North America: This newest mem- 
ber of the Insurance of North America 
Group observed its first million dollar day 
on November 28 with $1,321,620 in paid 
ordinary business, representing more tha 
the total paid business produced during 
the entire first month of sales operation 
last January. Paid ordinary business for 
November was more than $7 million. 
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News 


Manhattan Life: November production, 
both ordinary and group life, totaled $49,- 
903,705. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New business 
written during a five-week drive reached 
$234,201,525, larger than any comparable 
period in history and 43.9% more than 
in 1957, and follows ordinary sales in- 
creases averaging 33.4% for first 10 months 
of 1958. 


Michigan Life: November ordinary life 
volume was increased by 33% over same 
period in 1957 and accident and health 
insurance business rose by 120% over 
November of last year. Life insurance in 
force is now more than $320,000,000. 


New York Life: Paid ordinary life in 
November totaled $259,286,000, the previ- 
ous monthly high being in December, 
1956 when $250,833,000 or ordinary was 
paid-for. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
insurance for November amounted to $18,- 
619,000, 18% ahead of November, 1957. 
Total sales for the year through Novem- 
ber were $183,257,000 compared to $164,- 
131,000 a year ago, or an 1114% gain. 


North American Life (Ill.): New life sales 
during November established a peak rec- 
ord for any single month in history. This 
new record exceeded the total volume pro- 
duced for the same month last year by 
more than 19%. November accident and 
sickness premium sales experienced a 19%, 
increase over November, 1957. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): November indi- 
vidual insurance sales totaled $102,588,985. 
Sales through the first 11 months of 1958 
represent an increase of 21% over produc- 
tion during same period last year. 


Pioneer American: Marks its 25th anni- 
versary by attaining $100 millions of life 
insurance in force. 


Postal Life Ins.: Nearly $10 million of 
business was submitted, of which over $7 
million was ordinary and remainder in 
group sales, during President’s month. 


Republic National Life: This company 
now has two billion dollars of insurance 
in force, an increase of one billion since 
June 1956. It reports that only one other 
company in the history of the industry 
has increased its in force figure from one 
billion to two billion in as short a time 
as this. 


State Mutual Life: New sickness and 
accident premiums of $53,100 topped the 
previous November record set in 1955 by 
15%. For the first 11 months of 1958 
S & A production was 28% ahead of last 
year, with the total increase in new -pre- 
miums up over $100,000 to $493,000. 
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INSURANCE ON THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED? 


An open letter to all 


life insurance companies: 


WE ARE INTERESTED in publishing information as to the underwriting 
practices and the availability of life insurance and type of plans avail- 
able on various types of physically disabled persons. | refer specifically 
to paraplegics, quadriplegics, polios, arthritis, cerebral palsy, amputees. 
This information will be compiled and published in an early issue of 
ACCENT On Living magazine, a publication going to a very progres- 
sive group of physically handicapped persons—over 7,000 in every 
state. Any information that you care to send me regarding the above 
mentioned information will be very deeply appreciated. Thank you 


RAYMOND C. CHEEVER, President and Publisher 
ACCENT On Living magazine 


802 REINTHALER 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








policy changes 


Bankers National is offering quantity dis- 
counts on par policies, with the exception 
of two specials, and also on the family pol- 
icy, although it is non-participating. The 
company also has a new par ordinary life, 
a guaranteed insurability rider, and a re- 
turn premium rider. 


-Berkshire has raised limits for standard 


risks to $400,000 ages 20-55, $300,000 ages 
56-60 on permanent plans. Term, non- 
medical, and double indemnity limits have 
also been liberalized. 


Life of Georgia has a new monthly pre- 
mium line of contracts, named the Presi- 
dent’s Thrift Series, consisting of six adult 
and six juvenile plans designed for service 
on a debit basis intermediate to industrial 
and ordinary insurance. 


Lincoln National has three new package 
plans for groups of 10 to 25 employees. 
They are built around the MM-5 Con- 
trolled Major Medical coverage recently 
approved in all states for groups of 25 or 
more lives. 


Mutual Benefit, N. J., has a new family 
insurance provision providing term on the 
wife and qualifying children, available 
immediately in all states except Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and New York. The in- 
sured, under the basic policy, may request 
other extra benefits such as additional 
death benefit, disability waiver, and family 
protection, and ~ amount payable at 
death may be applied under the settle- 
ment options in the basic policy. 


Patriot Life has a whole life reducing at 
65, a 5 year renewable and convertible 
term issued to age 60, and two new econ- 
omy plans for female and juvenile appli- 
cants. 


Prudential started grading premiums in 
four bands on January 1. These bands will 
apply to all policies except decreasing 
term, preliminary term, or family income 
or decreasing term riders. 


20TH INSTITUTE MEETING 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
celebrated its 20th anniversary with 
a review of “Twenty years of per- 
formance in the life insurance busi- 
ness” at its annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. Through the medium of tape 
recordings, motion picture film clips, 
montages, etc., life insurance execu- 
tives at the meeting saw and heard 
a fast-paced presentation of life in- 
surance public relations. 

Ludwig Rosenberg, member of 
the executive committee of the 
German Federation of Trade 
Unions, said that the two inflations 
that the country has been subject to 
following the two World Wars were 
owing to government policy which 
did not act to counter inflafionary 
tendencies, but even created infla- 
tion as a result of policies urged by 
pressure groups. “It is the State 
alone which can create an inflation, 
It is the State which can prevent it,” 
said Mr. Rosenberg. 

Social responsibility has become 
an important corollary to profit 
making and the meeting of competi- 
tion in all areas of our economy, 
O. Kelley Anderson, chairman of 
the board of the Institute of Life In- 
surance and president of the New 
England Life, said in the opening 
address. 

Howard Holderness, president of 
the Jefferson Standard, was elected 
chairman of the board. 
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Company Changes—from page |7 


Petroleum Insurance Company, Okmul- 
gee, Okla.: Licensed November 7 with 
$100,000 capital. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed July 17 with 
$25,000 capital and $27,500 surplus. 

Pioneer Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Metairie, La.: Licensed January 8 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Plymouth Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Licensed to write disability, 
November 

Preferred American Life Insurance 
Company, Columbia, S. C.: Licensed 
November 10 with $257,685 capital and 
$1,030,753 surplus. 

Preferred Risk Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo.: Licensed 
January 22 with capital $123,052 and sur- 
plus $54,241 

Presidential Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed April 16 
with $209,215 capital and $197,861 surplus. 

Professional Assurance Company of 
America, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed Au- 
gust 26 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ): Licensed December 18 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Purple Shield Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Baton Rouge, La.: Converted 
from service company to industrial life 
with $16,500 capital, March 27. 


Royal-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. (executive of- 
fice, Holland, Mich.) Licensed November 
6 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.: Licensed January 21 with 
$50,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Royal Oak Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 22 
with $25,000 capital. 


St. Louis Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, St. 
Louis, Mich.): Licensed July 30 with 
25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Schuylkill Life Insurance Company, 
Orwigsburg, Pa.: Licensed April 29 with 
$25,000 capital. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, Gads- 
den, Ala.: Licensed October 31 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, Ste- 
vens Point, Wis.: Licensed November 11 
with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. Wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point. 

Service Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. (executive office, Colum- 
bus, Ohio): Licensed March 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Sooner Life Insurance Company, Ponca 
City, Okla.: Licensed February 11 with 
$69,858 capital and $29,690 surplus. 

Southern Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Elba, Ala.: Converted from mutual 
aid to legal reserve life company, Feb- 
ruary 19 and home office moved to De- 
catur. 

Southern Coastal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Macon, Ga.: Licensed 
January. 

Southwest Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Of- 
fice, Durango, C ‘olo.): Licensed December 
= with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 


Standard Security Life Insurance Com- 
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pany of New York, New York, N. Y.: 
icensed December 22 with $359, 014 capi- 
tal and $293,887 surplus. 


Star Life Insurance Company, Baton 
Rouge, La.: Licensed June 26 as an in- 
dustrial insurer with $15,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. Converted to ordinary 
life company July 31 with $100,000 capital. 

Sterling Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Aris. (executive office, New 
York, N. Y.): Licensed January 10 with 
$25, 000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Stone Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (executive office, Charlotte, 
N. C.): Licensed April 25 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Suburban Life Insurance Company, 
Silver Spring, Md.: Licensed June 18 
with $100,000 capital and $101,835 surplus. 


Thrift Mutual Life, Accident & Health 
Insurance Company, Minot, N. D.: Li- 
censed September 22 with $35, 000 surplus. 

Trans-Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: Licensed June 23 with 

00,000 capital and $140,000 surplus. 

Transport Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed September 15 
with $250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

Transwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Reno, Nev.: Licensed October 21 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Twentieth Century Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.: Licensed 
April 28 with $200,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 


U. S. Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Charter and assets acquired from 
receiver by Troy V. Post and company 
reactivated. 

Uinta Wational Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed October 
1 with $100,000 capital and $35,000 sur- 
plus. 

Unified Investors Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Aris. (Executive Office, 
Morganton, N. C.): Licensed July 2 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

United General Insurance Company, 
Newport, Ark.: Licensed December 10 
with $100,000 capital and $143,000 surplus. 

United Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Billings, Mont.: Licensed October 
-' with $100,350 capital and $200,700 sur- 
plus. 


Universal Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed December 
8 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Universal Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 22 
with $25,000 capital. 


Vanguard Life Insurance Compan 
Bunkie, La.: Licensed May 15 with $15. 
000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Vanguard Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed June 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Viking Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (executive office, Boise, 
Idaho): Licensed April 1 with $25,009 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Western Empire Life Insurance Co., 
Denver. Colo.: Licensed January 23 with 
$139,500 capital and $65,976 surplus. 

Western Heritage Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed July 23 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Western Reserve Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio: Licensed 
November 17 with $100,000 capital and 
$400,000 surplus. 

Westminster Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, St. 


Louis, Mo.): Licensed December 12 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

William Penn Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed July 
15 with $25,000 capital. 


TITLE CHANGES 


Alliance Nationale, Montreal, Canada: 
Revised title to Alliance Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, January 1, 1958. 

American Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Richmond, Va.: Changed title 
to Republic United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, December 29. 

Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Revised title to Early 
American Life Insurance Association. 


Bayou City Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Changed name to Gen- 
eral Protective Life Insurance Company, 
August 25. 


Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Mo.: Revised title to Charter 
National Life Insurance Company, Au- 
gust 31. 

Champaign County Mutual Relief As- 
sociation, Champaign, III: Converted 
from a mutual benefit company to a burial 
society and changed name to Lincoln Life 
Benefit Association, May 7 

Colonial Western Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Revised title to Certified 
Life Assurance Company, Octcber 10. 

Community Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Mich.: Revised title to 
American Community Mutual Insurance 
Company, July 1, and moved home office 
to Plymouth, Mich. 

Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Revised title to Country Mu- 
tual Life, July 1, coincident with conver- 
sion to a mutual life company. 

Credbuy Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Revised title to North 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, May 
26. 


Deliverer Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Revised title to Great 
Liberty Life Insurance Company and 
moved home office to Dallas, July 17. 

Desselle Service Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Revised title to Des- 
selle Life Insurance Company, Inc., April 
1, concurrent with conversion to industrial 
life company. 

Dixie Life & Health Insurance Com- 
pany, Tampa, Fla.: License expired May 
31 due to insufficient statutory invest- 
ments. All business had been reinsured 
December 27, 1954 and no new business 
was written since that date. 

Educators Investment Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Revised 
title to Mortgage Protection Insurance 
Company and moved home office to San 
Antonio, February 25. 


Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.: Title revised 
to Allied Security Insurance Company, 
July 15, coincident with merger with Al- 
lied Life Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. ana Tennessee Life and Service 
Insurance Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Farmers Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Revised title to United 
Security Life Company, May. 

First Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md.: Changed “Federal” to 
“Federated” effective July 21. 

General & Selective Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz.: Revised title to 
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Selective Life Insurance Company, April 


Gertrude Geddes Willis Industrial Life 
& Burial Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, New Orleans, La.: Shortened 
title to Gertrude Geddes Willis Life In- 
surance Company, May 26. 

Hospital Benefit Assurunce, Phoenix, 
Arizona: Revised title to The H. B. A. 
Life Insurance Company in March. 

Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, 
Peoria, Ill.: Revised title to Illinois Mu- 
tual Life and Casualty Company, January 
29 coincident with entry into the lite 
field. 

Illinois State Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion, Champaign, IIll.: Converted from a 
mutual benefit company to a burial society 
and changed name to Washington Life 
Benefit Association, May 7. 

Independent Order of Brith Abraham 
of the United States of America, New 
York, N. Y.: Shortened title to Brith 
Abraham (Fraternal-Order), May 14. 

Industrial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill.: Added “A Mu- 
tual Legal Reserve Company” to its title 
April 26, coincident with conversion to 
a mutual legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany. 

Iowa Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Revised title to Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company, August. 

Mercury Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Revised title to Ameri- 
can Business Life Insurance Company, 
April 25. 

Mortgage Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Moody National Life Insurance Company, 
May 21 

Mount Vernon Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.: Adopted title Northeastern Life 
Insurance Company of New York coin- 
cident upon merger with that company 
as of February 1. 

North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl.: Revised title to 
North American Company For Life, Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance, December 

Oklahoma Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Enid, Okla.: Revised title to Mid- 
Western Life Insurance Company, July 2. 

Old American Industrial Life Insurance 
Company of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
La.: Revised title to Gulfco Life Insur- 
ance Company, May 20, and moved home 
office to Marksville coincident with change 
from industrial-to life company basis. 

Pacific Life Benefit Association, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho: Converted to mutual life 
company May 12 under the title “Pacific 
Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 

Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Frankfort, Ind.: Revised title to Peoples- 
Home Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, September 2. 

The Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Title revised 
to Preferred Risk Life Assurance Com- 
pany after purchase by: Preferred Risk 
Insurance Company, Fayetteville, Ark., on 
September 

Real Savings Assurance Company, 
Mesa, Ariz.: Changed name to Pacific 
Southwest Life Insurance Company, 
March 27 

Sabine-Neches Insurance Company, 
Kirbyville, Texas: Revised title to Ideal 
Life Insurance Company, September 18. 

Sacred Hope Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Baton Rouge, La.: Revised 
title to Purple Shield Life Insurance 
Company, Inc., March 27, coincident with 
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conversion to industrial life company. 

Southern General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss.: Revised title to 
American Insurors General Life Insur- 
ance Company, January 13. 

Southern Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Southwest American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, February 5 

State Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Revised title to 
Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany and moved home office to Corsicana, 
April 9. 

Traders Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, Lafayette, La.: Revised title to 
United Security Life Insurance Company 
and moved home office to Baton Rouge, 
January 2. 

University Life Insurance Company of 
America, Norman, Okla.: Revised title 
to University National Life Insurance 
Company, November 6. 

W estein Producers Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Revised title to Fed- 
Mart Life Insurance Company and moved 
home office to San Antonio, November 19. 


MERGERS OR REINSURANCES 


Acme National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.: Merged with Cer- 
tified Life Assurance Company, Shreve- 
port, October 10. 

Allied Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, N’. C.: Effective July 15, merged 
with Family Security Life Insurance 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C. and Ten- 
nessee Life and Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. under the title 
“Allied Security Insurance Company.” 

American Buyers Insurance Company 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah: Merged 
into American Buyers Life Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake City, January 1, 1958. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Merged into 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., June. 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Reinsured by 
Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, January 2. 

American Home Life Company, Spen- 
cer, lowa: Merger with Lincoln Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
approved April 15 

American Patriot Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Merger with 
Security Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, approved by stock- 
holders December 29. 

Associated Hospital Service of Illinois, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.: All business of this 
non-profit hospital service corporation 
was reinsured and assumed by Associated 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Au- 
gust 1. 

Bankers Underwriters Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Merged with 
National Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, effective June 14. 

Banner Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.: Reinsured by 
Carolina General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, April 1 

Capital Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: This mutual aid company 
was reinsured by Booker T. Washington 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Sep- 
tember 26 

Capitol American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Reinsured by 
All American Assurance Company of 
Louisiana, Lafayette, La., June 1. 

Carolina General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.: Merged with 


The Estate Life Insurance Company of 
America, Orangeburg, S. C., June 16. 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Alexandria, La.: Merged with Certified 
Life Assurance Company, Shreveport, 
October 10. 

Columbia Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Dissolved June 30. 

Columbus National Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Merged into American 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
son, December 18 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla.: Merged into First 
United Life Insurance Company, Gary, 
Ind., effective August 28. 

Confederate General Life Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Miss.: Consolidated 
with State Life, Health and Accident 
Insurance Company, Gulfport, Miss., Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, to form the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Companies of the South. 

Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Merged into 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., effective July 30 

David Crockett Life Insurance Com- 
pony, Fort Worth, Texas: Merged into 
State Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
May 12. 

Dunbar Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Merged with Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., January 1, 1959. 

Employees Security Life Insurance 
Company, Grand Prairie, Texas: Rein- 
sured by Mercantile Security Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, October 31 and 
charter dissolved. 

Estate Life Insurance Company, Ama- 
rillo, Texas: Placed in permanent re- 
ceivership May 27. 

Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.: Effective July 
15, merged with Allied Life Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. and Tennessee 
Life and Service Insurance Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. under the title “Allied 
Security Insurance Company.” 

First American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.: Merged into the 
World Insurance Company, Omaha, Oc- 
tober 31. 

Girard Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Voluntarily dis- 
solved February 7. 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Merged into 
American Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, December. 

Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colo.: Merged into 
Tdeal National Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, December 

Great Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
panv, Houston, effective January 20. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Placed in re- 
ceivership, July 31. 

Haven Insurance Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.: Absorbed by Coastal States 
Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. in 
June. 

Home Owners Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Voluntarily dis- 
solved March 20. Business in force as- 
sumed by Bayou City Life Insurance 
Company, Houston. 

Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Absorbed by The 
Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, September. 

Illinois Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.: All business of 
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Petroleum Insurance Company, Okmul- 
gee, Okla.: Licensed November 7 with 
$100,000 capital. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed July 17 with 
$25,000 capital and $27,500 surplus. 

Pioneer Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Metairie, La.: Licensed January 8 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Plymouth Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Licensed to write disability, 
November 7. 

Preferred American 
Company, Columbia, S. 
November 10 with 
$1,030,753 surplus. 

Preferred Risk Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo.: Licensed 
January 22 with capital $123,052 and sur- 
plus $54,241. 

Presidential Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed April 16 
with $209,215 capital and $197,861 surplus. 

Professional Assurance Company of 
America, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed Au- 
gust 26 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) : Licensed December 18 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Purple Shield Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Baton Rouge, La.: Converted 
from service competes to industrial life 
with $16,500 capital, March 27. 


Royal-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. (executive of- 
fice, Holland, Mich.) Licensed November 
6 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.: Licensed January 21 with 
$50,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Royal Oak Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 22 
with $25,000 capital. 


Life Insurance 
.: Licensed 
257,685 capital and 


St. Louis Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, St. 
Louis, Mich. ): Licensed July 30 ’ with 


$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Schuylkill Life Insurance Company, 

Orwigsburg, Pa.: Licensed April 29 with 
25,000 capital. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, Gads- 
den, Ala.: Licensed October 31 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, Ste- 
vens Point, Wis.: Licensed November 11 
with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. Wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point. 

Service Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. (executive office, Colum- 
bus, Ohio): Licensed March 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Sooner Life Insurance Company, Ponca 
City, Okla.: Licensed February 11 with 
$69,858 capital and $29,690 surplus. 

Southern Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Elba, Ala.: Converted from mutual 
aid to legal reserve life company, Feb- 
ruary 19 and home office moved to De- 
catur. 

Southern Coastal Reserve Life Insur- 


ance Company, Macon, Ga.: Licensed 
January. ; 
Southwest Industrial Life Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Of- 
fice, Durango, ( ‘olo. ): Licensed December 
15 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 


plus. 
Standard Security Life Insurance Com- 
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pany of New York, New York, N. Y.: 
icensed December 22 with $359, 014 capi- 
tal and $293,887 surplus. 

Star Life Insurance Company, Baton 
Rouge, La.: Licensed June 26 as an in- 
dustrial insurer with $15,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. Converted to ordinary 
life company July 31 with $100,000 capital. 

Sterling Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (executive office, New 
York, Y.): Licensed January 10 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Stone Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
me, Ariz. (executive office, Charlotte, 

C.): Licensed April 25 with $25,000 
aa and $12,500 surplus. 


Suburban Life Insurance Company, 
Silver Spring, Md.: Licensed June 18 
with $100,000 capital and $101,835 surplus. 


Thrift Mutual Life, Accident & Health 
Insurance Company, Minot, N. D.: Li- 
censed September 22 with $35, 000 surplus. 

Trans-Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.:; Licensed June 23 with 
$200,000 capital and $140,000 surplus. 

Transport Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed September 15 
with $250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

Transwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Reno, Nev.: Licensed October 21 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Twentieth Century Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.: Licensed 
April 28 with $200,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 


U. S. Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Charter and assets acquired from 
receiver by Troy V. Post and company 
reactivated. 

Uinta National Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed October 
awe $100,000 capital and $35,000 sur- 
plus. 

Unified Investors Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Aris. (Executive Office, 
Morganton, N. C.): Licensed July 2 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

United General Insurance Company. 
Newport, Ark.: Licensed December 10 
with $100,000 capital and $143,000 surplus. 

United Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Billings, Mont.: Licensed October 
= with $100,350 capital and $200,700 sur- 
plus. 


Universal Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed December 
8 with $25, 000° capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Universal Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 22 
with $25,000 capital. 


Vanguard Life Insurance Company, 
Bunkie, La.: Licensed May 15 with $15,- 
000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Vanguard Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed June 3 with 
$25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Viking Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (executive office, Boise, 
Idaho): Licensed April 1 with $25,009 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Western Empire Life Insurance Co., 
Denver. Colo.: Licensed January 23 with 
$139,500 capital and $65,976 surplus. 

Western Heritage Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed July 23 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Western Reserve Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio: Licensed 
November 17 with $100,000 capital and 
$400,000 surplus. 

Westminster Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Executive Office, St. 


Louis, Mo.): Licensed December 12 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

William Penn Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Licensed July 
15 with $25,000 capital. 


TITLE CHANGES 


Alliance Nationale, Montreal, Canada: 
Revised title to Alliance Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, January 1, 1958. 

American Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Richmond, Va.: Changed title 
to Republic United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, December 29. 

Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Revised title to Early 
American Life Insurance Association. 


Bayou City Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Changed name to Gen- 
eral Protective Life Insurance Company, 
August 25. 


Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Clayton, Mo.: Revised title to Charter 
National Life Insurance Company, Au- 
gust 31. 

Champaign County Mutual Relief As- 
sociation, Champaign, III: Converted 
from a mutual benefit company to a burial 
society and changed name to Lincoln Life 
Benefit Association, May 7 

Colonial Western Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Revised title to Certified 
Life Assurance Company, October 10. 

Community Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Mich.: Revised title to 
American Community Mutual Insurance 
Company, July 1, and moved home office 
to Plymouth, Mich. 

Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Revised title to Country Mu- 
tual Life, July 1, coincident with conver- 
sion to a mutual life company. 

Credbuy Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Revised title to North 
saree Life Insurance Company, May 


Deliverer Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Revised title to Great 
Liberty Life Insurance Company and 
moved home office to Dallas, July 17. 

Desselle Service Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Revised title to Des- 
selle Life Insurance Company, Inc., April 
1, concurrent with conversion to industrial 
life company. 

Dixie Life & Health Insurance Com- 
pany, Tampa, Fla.: License expired May 
31 due to insufficient statutory invest- 
ments. All business had been reinsured 
December 27, 1954 and no new business 
was written since that date. 

Educators Investment Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Revised 
title to Mortgage Protection Insurance 
Company and moved home office to San 
Antonio, February 25. 


Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.: Title revised 
to Allied Security Insurance Company, 
July 15, coincident with merger with Al- 
lied Life Insurance Company, Charloite, 
N. C. ana Tennessee Life and Service 
Insurance Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Farmers Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Revised title to United 
Security Life Company, May. 

First Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md.: Changed “Federal” to 
“Federated” effective July 21. 

General & Selective Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz.: Revised title to 
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Selective Life Insurance Company, April 


Gertrude Geddes Willis Industrial Life 
& Burial Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, New Orleans, La.: Shortened 
title to Gertrude Geddes Willis Life In- 
surance Company, May 26 

Hospital Benefit Assurunce, Phoenix, 
Arizona: Revised title to The H. B. A. 
Life Insurance Company in March. 

Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, 
Peoria, Ill.: Revised title to Illinois Mu- 
tual Life and Casualty Company, January 
29 coincident with entry into the lite 
field 

Illinois State Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion, Champaign, Ill.: Converted from a 
mutual benefit company to a burial society 
and changed name to Washington Life 
Benefit Association, May 7. 

Independent Order of Brith Abraham 
of the United States of America, New 
York, N. Y.: Shortened title to Brith 
Abraham (Fraternal-Order), May ‘14. 

Industrial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIll.: Added “A Mu- 
tual Legal Reserve Company” to its title 
April 26, coincident with conversion to 
a mutual legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany. 

Iowa Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa: Revised title to Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company, August. 

Mercury Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Revised title to Ameri- 
can Business Life Insurance Company, 
April 25. 

Mortgage Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Moody National Life Insurance Company, 
May 21. 

Mount Vernon Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.: Adopted title Northeastern Life 
Insurance Company of New York coin- 
cident upon merger with that company 
as of February 1. 

North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill: Revised title to 
North American Company For Life, Ac- 
_ and Health Insurance, December 


Oklahoma Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Enid, Okla.: Revised title to Mid- 
Western Life Insurance Company, July 2. 

Old American Industrial Life Insurance 
Company of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
La.: Revised title to Gulfco Life Insur- 
ance Company, May 20, and moved home 
office to Marksville coincident with change 
from industrial-to life company basis. 

Pacific Life Benefit Association, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho: Converted to mutual life 
company May 12 under the title ‘ ‘Pacific 
Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 

Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Frankfort, Ind.: Revised title to Peoples- 
Home Life Insurance Company of In- 
diana, September 2. 

The Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Title revised 
to Preferred Risk Life Assurance Com- 
pany after purchase by Preferred Risk 
Insurance Company, Fayetteville, Ark., on 
September 20. 


Real Savings Assurance Company, 
Mesa, Ariz.: Changed name to Pacific 
Southwest Life Insurance Company, 
March 27. 

Sabine-Neches Insurance Company, 


Kirbyville, Texas: Revised title to Ideal 
Life Insurance Company, September 18. 

Sacred Hope Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Baton Rouge, La.: Revised 
title to Purple Shield Life Insurance 
Company, Inc., March 27, coincident with 
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conversion to industrial life company. 

Southern -General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Gulfport, Miss.: Revised title to 
American Insurors General Life Insur- 
ance Company, January 13. 

Southern Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Southwest American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, February 5 

State Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Revised title to 
Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany and moved home office to Corsicana, 
April 9 

Traders Industrial Life Insurance 
Company, Lafayette, La.: Revised title to 
United Security Life Insurance Company 
and moved home office to Baton Rouge, 
January 2. 

University Life Insurance Company of 
America, Norman, Okla.: Revised title 
to University National Life Insurance 
Company, November 6. 

W estein Producers Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Revised title to Fed- 
Mart Life Insurance Company and moved 
home office to San Antonio, November 19. 


MERGERS OR REINSURANCES 


Acme National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.: Merged with Cer- 
tified Life Assurance Company, Shreve- 
port, October 10. 

Allied Life Insurance Company, Char- 


lotte, N. C.: Effective July 15, merged 
with Family Security Life Insurance 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C. and Ten- 


nessee Life and Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. under the title 
“Allied Security Insurance Company.” 

American Buyers Insurance Company 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah: Merged 
into American Buyers Life Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake City, January 1, 1958. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Merged into 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., June. 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Reinsured by 
Fidelity Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, January 2. 

American Home Life Company, Spen- 
cer, lowa: Merger with Lincoln Mutual 
Life Insurance + aa Lincoln, Neb. 
approved April 1 

American Patriot Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Merger with 
Security Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, approved by stock- 
holders December 29. 

Associated Hospital Service of Illinois, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.: All business of this 
non-profit hospital service corporation 
was reinsured and assumed by Associated 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Au- 
gust 1. 

Bankers Underwriters Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Merged with 
National Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, effective June 14. 

Banner Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. Reinsured by 
Carolina General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, April 12. 

Capital Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: This mutual aid company 
was reinsured by Booker T. Washington 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Sep- 
tember 26. 

Capitol American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Reinsured by 
All American Assurance Company of 
Louisiana, Lafayette, La., June 1. 

Carolina General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.: Merged with 


The Estate Life Insurance Company of 
America, Orangeburg, S. C., June 16, 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Alexandria, La.: Merged with Certified 
Life Assurance Company, Shreveport, 
October 10. 

Columbia Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Dissolved June 30. 

Columbus National Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Merged inio American 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
son, December 18 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla.: Merged into First 
United Life Insurance Company, Gary, 
Ind., effective August 28. 

Confederate General Life Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Miss.: Consolidated 
with State Life, Health and Accident 
Insurance Company, Gulfport, Miss., Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, to form the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Companies of the South. 

Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Merged into 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., effective July 30. 

David Crockett Life Insurance Com- 
pony, Fort Worth, Texas: Merged into 
State Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
May 12. 

Dunbar Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Merged with Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., January 1, 1959. 

Employees Security Life Insurance 
Company, Grand Prairie, Texas: Rein- 
sured by Mercantile Security Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, October 31 and 
charter dissolved. 

Estate Life Insurance Company, Ama- 
rillo, Texas: Placed in permanent re- 
ceivership May 27. 

Family Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C.: Effective July 
15, merged with Allied Life Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. and Tennessee 
Life and Service Insurance Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. under the title “Allied 
Security Insurance Company.” 

First American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.: Merged into the 
World Insurance Company, Omaha, Oc- 
tober 31. 

Girard Health & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Voluntarily dis- 
solved February 7. 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Merged into 
American Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, December 

Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colo.: Merged into 
Ideal National Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, December 3. 

Great Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
panv, Houston, effective January 20. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Placed in re- 
ceivership, July 31. 

Haven Insurance Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.: Absorbed by Coastal States 
Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. in 
June. 

Home Owners Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Voluntarily dis- 
solved March 20. Business in force as- 
sumed by Bayou City Life Insurance 
Company, Houston. 

Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Absorbed by The 
Home State Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, September. 

Illinois Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.: All business of 
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Company Changes—Continued 


this assessment company was reinsured by 
Associated Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, August 1 

illinois Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sterling, Ill.: This assessment com- 
pany was merged into National Security 
Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., August 4 

Investors Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Lubbock, Texas: Rein- 
sured by State Security Life Insurance 
Company, Lubbock, effective March 11. 

Jackson Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: Reinsured by Mam- 
moth Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., January 1, 1958. 

Life & Accident Insurance ‘Company 
of Alabama, Gadsden, Ala.: Merged 
into Life Insurance Company of Alabama, 
Gadsden, on March 12 

Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.: Merged into Co- 
lonial Western Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La., October 10. 

Midwest National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Reinsured 
with Universal Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Duncan, effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 

Midwest Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Duncan, Okla.: Dissolved January 
20. 


Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jonesboro, Ark.: Merged into Pio- 
neer Western Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, in August. 

Mutual Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.: Absorbed by Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. on January 1, 1959. 

National Family Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Ennis, Texas: All hospitaliza- 
tion, accident and health business rein- 
sured in Great United Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, effective June 30. 

National Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: This mutual aid 
company was reinsured by United Secur- 
ity Life Insurance Company, Birmingham. 

Northeastern Life /nsurance Company 
of New York, New York, N. Y.: Merged 
into Mount Vernon Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
as of February 1. 

Northwestern Security Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Merged 
into American Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wichita Falls, Texas, March 31. 

Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Merged with Morris 
Plan Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, August 22. 

Pan Coastal Life Insurance Company, 
Mobile, Ala.: Consolidated with Loyal 
American Life Insurance Company, Mo- 
bile, April 7 

Peerless Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: All business except one 
group policy reinsured by Robert E. Lee 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, June 3. 
Peerless continues in business. 

Preferred Life Insurance Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del.: Merged into 
Seaboard Life Insurance Company, 
Miami, Fla., October 31. 

Provident Bankers Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Reinsured all health and 
accident business -with Globe Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., July 27 and company dis- 
solved. 

Public Life Insurance Company, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.: Absorbed by National Life & 
Casualty Company, Phoenix, as of June 
30. 
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Public Life Insurance Company of 
America, Miami, Fla.: Dissolved Febru- 
ary 19. All business reinsured in Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Indiana. 

St. Vito Fraternal Aid Association of 
Ricigliano, Chicago, Ill.: Merged into 
Italo American National Union, Chicago, 
February 10. 

Security National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.: Taken over by Mis- 
souri Insurance Department for rehabili- 
tation, June 3. 

Southeast Life Insurance Company, 
Miami, Fla.: Merged into American 
Bankers Life Assurance Company of 
Florida, Miami, September 30. 

Southern Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Elba, Ala.: Reinsured by Mutual 
Savings Life Insurance Company, Deca- 
tur, Ala., effective February 15. However, 
Company continues in business. 

Southern Coastal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Macon, Ga.: Merged with 
The Estate Life Insurance Company of 
America, Orangeburg, S. C., in April. 

Southern Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Consolidated 
with Certified Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, July 7. 

Southern General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Did not renew 
license March 31 

Southwestern Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas: Con- 
solidated with Colonial American Life 
Insurance Company, Corpus Christi, as of 
March 31 

State Life, Health and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Gulfport, Miss.: Consoli- 
dated with Confederate General Life 
Insurance Company, Greenville, Miss., 
January 1, 1959, to form the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Companies of the South. 

Tennessee Life and Service Insurance 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn.: Effective 
July 15, merged with Family Security Life 
Insurance Company, Spartanburg, S 
and Allied Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. under the title “Allied 
Security Insurance Company.” 

Texas Prudential Insurance Company, 


Galveston, Texas: Reinsured by The 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, effective 
March 31. 


Traders Life Insurance Company of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz.: Merged into All 
American Assurance Company of Loui- 
siana, October 20. 

Union Benevolent Burial Association, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala.: Reinsured by Booker 
T. Washington Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, August 11. 

United Equity Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Voluntarily withdrew, 
April 25. Business in force reinsured by 
Investment Trust & Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Phoenix. 

United General Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Merged with Union Bank- 
ers Insurance Company, Dallas, Novem- 
ber. 

United Traders Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Reinsured by 
Traders Industrial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lafayette, January 2. 

Wabash Mutual Relief Association, Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.: Merged into Randolph- 
Covenant Mutual Relief Association, ef- 
fective March 31. 

Washington Life Assurance Associa- 
tion, Inc., Shreveport, La.: Dissolved 
May 19. 

Western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill.: Consolidated with 
Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill., effective May 15. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


ABOUT NINETY-TWO THOUSAND ac- 
cidental deaths occurred in the 
United States during 1958, a reduc- 
tion of about 3,000 from the toll in 
1957 and the smallest number for 
any year since 1954, statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reported. The accident 
death rate in 1958, estimated to be 
53 per 100,000 population, estab- 
lished a new low record, decreasing 
from 56 per 100,000 in 1957, 

The more favorable record for 
the year just ended reflects in part 
the reduction in motor vehicle 
fatalities. In 1958, for the second 
year in a row, the number of deaths 
from motor vehicle accidents de- 
creased by about 1,000, to a total of 
a little more than 37,000. 

“It appears likely from data 
available at this time that the death 
rate per 100 million passenger miles 
reached a new low level,” the 
statisticians note. “Nevertheless, 
motor vehicle accidents in 1958, as 
in prior years, accounted for more 
than two fifths of the total accident 
death rate.” 


U. S. DEATH RATES 


IN NINETEEN FIFTY EIGHT, for the 
second year in a row, the general 
death rate for the United States 
was higher than it was in 1956, the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company report. The rise 
was due largely to widespread out- 
breaks of respiratory disease in the 
early months of 1958 which followed 
the epidemic of Asian influenza in 
the closing months of 1957. 

The increase, however, was quite 
moderate. The death rate for 1958 
is estimated to be 9.6 per 1,000 
population—the same as it was for 
1957—which is only 2% above that 
for 1956 and 4% above the all-time 
low of 9.2 established in 1954. For 
eleven years in succession now thie 
mortality rate in our country has 
been below 10 per 1,000. 


NEW MORTALITY TABLE 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
surance Commissioners adopted a 
new mortality table to be known as 
the 1958 CSO Table at its mid- 
winter meeting in New Orleans. 
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C.L.U. questions « answers 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING—1957 (COMPREHENSIVE) 


QUESTION 9 


(a and b) Recently “A” at- 
tended a meeting at which a pro- 
fessional psychologist spoke on 
human motivation. Among the 
expressions the speaker used to 
indicate types of defensive be- 
havior were: “regression,” “dis- 
placement,” “projection,” ‘“ra- 
tionalization,” and “reaction 
formation.” 

(1) Explain the meaning of the 
terms “regression,” “displace- 
ment,” “projection,” “rationali- 
zation,” and “reaction forma- 
tion” as used by professional 
psychologists. 


(2) Indicate the extent to which 
these types of defensive behavior 
may explain a person’s expressed 
enthusiasm or hostility toward 
life insurance. 


(c) Among the conditions for 
a full-fledged profession which 
have been suggested by one writer 
is that the practitioners be or- 
ganized into a responsible associ- 
ation which sets standards for 
admission to practice and exer- 
cises control over the action of its 
members. 

Discuss the standards of ad- 
mission to practice and of ethical 
conduct which are generally ac- 
cepted for (1) the medical pro- 
fession, and (2) the legal profes- 
sion. 


Answer 


(a and b) (land 2) Defensive be- 
havior refers to the attempt of an in- 
dividual to defend himself against 
his own anxieties caused by -his 
conflict of motives or to defend him- 
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(Continued) 


self against threats of frustration 
coming from other people and other 
situations. 

Regression is a form of defensive 
behavior in which the individual 
retreats to early or primitive forms 
of behavior, a relapse into the habits 
and ways of behaving which a per- 
son learned in childhood. This 
regression, or childishness as the 
psychologist refers to such behavior, 
represents a defensive technique 
used by adults in dealing with their 
conflicts and attempting to cope 
with them by behavior which they 
found successful in childhood. A 
person may have found deceit or 
actual telling of untruths to be a 
method of defending himself against 
the discipline of his parents. Simi- 
larly, a life insurance prospect or 
client may attempt to deceive the 
life underwriter by exaggerating the 
amount of life insurance which he 
actually owns. This would be carry- 
ing over into adulthood a defensive 
technique which had proved success- 
ful in childhood. 

Displacement is a type of defen- 
sive behavior in which a person 
defends himself against the anxiety 
attending a conflict of wants by sub- 
stituting some “false” goal or object 
for the true object or goal of one 
of his wants. For example, a man 
who is unhappy with his boss may 
wish to “tell him off,” but being 
afraid to do so, comes home and 
gives vent to his frustration by 
berating his wife. A life under- 
writer may recieve a very cool 
reception in approaching a pros- 
pect because the prospect fools him- 
self by substituting the life under- 
writer to receive his coolness when 
actually the prospect is unhappy 
with, say, his boss, his neighbor, the 


real estate agent who sold him his 
house, the automobile salesman who 
sold him his car or the landscape 
gardener who sold him his trees and 
shrubbery. 

Projection is a type of defensive 
behavior in which the person fools 
himself about the source of his con- 
flicts and frustrations by ascribing 
his own wants to someone else. 
When a person believes incorrectly 
that another person (such as the 
life underwriter) is out to do him 
wrong, One can suspect that he is 
harboring strong aggressive im- 
pulses that he is projecting to other 
people. 

Rationalization is a type of de- 
fensive behavior in which a person 
reduces his anxiety by explaining his 
own behavior so that it conceals the 
want it expresses, and by assigning 
it to some other want, Rationaliza- 
tion is the mental process of devis- 
ing ostensible reasons justifying an 
act or opinion which is actually 
based on other motives or grounds, 
although this may or may not be 
apparent to the rationalizer. Pros- 
pects for life insurance make fre- 
quent use of rationalization as a 
method of defensive behavior for 
not buying life insurance. A pros- 
pect may rationalize that he is going 
to use the funds that he would other- 
wise put into life insurance to pay 
off the mortgage on his home or to 
increase the purchase of government 
bonds for his children. 

Reaction formation is a type of 
defensive behavior in which a per- 
son disguises his own wants so com- 
pletely that the behavior takes a 
form opposite to that which would 
be indicated by the true want. For 
example, in conversation with a life 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


underwriter a prospect may express 
considerable opposition to the pur- 
chase of mutual funds as a type of 
investment because of the inherent 
risks. Excessive or extreme criticism 
of mutual funds by the prospect may 
be a mere disguise for the prospect’s 
frequent purchase of such equities. 
In the same manner a prospect may 
express false enthusiasm for life in- 
surance and such enthusiasm might 
be suspect as a reaction formation 
indicating that in reality the prospect 
is only lukewarm toward life insur- 
ance. 


(c) For a member of the medical 
profession to be admitted to practice 
medicine he must have been grad- 
uated from an approved medical 
school, served a hospital internship 
of at least one year, and passed an 
examination allowing him to practice 
medicine in the state of his choos- 
ing. In order to be appointed to 
the staff of some hospitals and clinics 
membership in the American Medi- 
cal Association is also required. 

(1) With respect to ethical conduct 
of the members of the medical pro- 
fession, the judicial council of the 
American Medical Association en- 
forces adherence to principles of 
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75 Fulton St. 


Wanted-—A President 
TO RUN A SMALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN ALABAMA 


Compensation would be based upon a small salary, plus substantial 


The plan is for solid but profitable growth—even if slow. 


The present assets of about 100 thousand capital and 33 thousand 
surplus could be increased by the owners to 100 thousand surplus. 
Some investment in the company by the president would be desirable. 


Plans are being considered to raise assets to 2 million by public 


Present business in force is insignificant. 
If interested write immediately to address below, giving 
background and qualifications. 
BOX L-115 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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BENT 


from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


tives and forward-looking agents. 








WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, concise authori- 
tative reports on al/ current happenings in the insurance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and stock offerings 
are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital information you get continually 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire and Casualty, 
BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for outstanding company execu- 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
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ethics and resolves various problems 
concerning methods of practice. The 
judicial council is charged with re- 
sponsibility of interpreting both the 
principles of ethics and the consti- 
tution of the A.M.A. The American 
Medical Association’s principles of 
ethics is a mixture of general moral 
principles and specific rules of con- 
duct concerned with the relation of 
the doctor to members of society, 
relation of the doctor to his patients 
and the relation of the doctor to his 
fellow practitioners. The A.M.A. 
principles of ethics emphasize that 
the prime object of the medical pro- 
fession is to render service to 
humanity with reward or financial 
gain playing a subordinate role. 


(2) The bar associations establish 
high standards of education, charac- 
ter, and training for membership. 
It is universally recognized that for 
the protection of the public no one 
may practice law who has not passed 
a prescribed test of his education 
and legal training, and whose 
character has not been subjected to 
examination and found worthy. 


Bar associations have been or- 
ganized in all the states. In the 
majority of the states every practic- 
ing lawyer must be a supporting 
member of the bar association, sub- 
ject to its canons and its discipline. 
In all other states there are voluntary 
associations. The state bar associa- 
tions attempt to maintain adherence 
to the canons of ethics of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and while these 
canons and decisions have not the 
force of statute or case law, they 
are generally recognized by the 
courts as setting forth the view and 
attitude of the bar on the problems 
covered and as embodying sound 
standards of professional conduct. 
These the courts will enforce by cen- 
sure, suspension, or disbarment of 
members of the bar who are found 
to have violated them. Proceedings 
to discipline a lawyer for profes- 
sional misconduct are not in their 
nature punitive, criminal, or for the 
redressing of grievances on the par 
of those wronged by them, but are 
to protect the public, the bar, and 
the courts from the presence of per- 
sons unfit or unworthy of continued 
confidence in the performance of pro- 
fessional duties and relations. 
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HOME OFFICE TRAINING 


S. W. SANFORD, CLU 
Educational Director 
Modern Woodmen of America, 
Illinois 


N OUR COMPANY, home office 
pies is usually given to men 
who have been with us for one year 
toa year and a half. Occasionally we 
may take men who have been with 
us longer than this but generally it 
is the man who is somewhat new in 
the business. 


When A Man Starts 


Our initial training of one week 
is given immediately when a man 
starts with us. We pay his hotel 
bill for the week that he spends 
taking the training. The course is 
very deftly laid out and to properly 
give it takes nearly sixty hours, 
which means the man must put in a 
long hard week. Sixty days from 
this time we start the man on the 
FIC (Fraternal Insurance Counsel- 
lor) program of study and expect 
him to finish it in a year’s time or 
a little better. We generally have 
about two hundred taking FIC at 
all times, Parts I and II. At this 
time our new man has been with us 
a year or a little more. 

We then start choosing the men 
who will attend our next home office 
school. Normally two classes are 
held per year—one in May and one 
in November. If more schools are 
needed we hold them. 

For a man to be chosen, he must 
first have qualified for the FIC des- 
ignation. Secondly, he must have 
the state manager’s recommendation. 
Third, have produced a minimum of 
$75,000 in the six months preceding 
the school. Fourth, he must demon- 
strate willingness to work and to 
take training. Fifth, be ambitious 
and eager to go places in our busi- 
ness, Sixth, be within an age bracket 
that will justify the investment of his 
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time and our money in the training. 

We want about fifteen in each 
group with a minimum of thirteen 
and a maximum of eighteen. Our 
classes so far have averaged fifteen. 
In a few instances, we have asked 
some of the younger state managers 
to come in as we felt they would 
profit by the training given. The 
school runs for a two-week period 
and we have sixty periods of fifty 
minutes each, with ten minutes be- 
tween each class period. We start 
at nine in the morning. We use about 
twelve or fourteen men from the 
home office’s various departments, 
with four of us handling the majority 
of the assignments. 


Our basic text is the Diamond 
Life Bulletin Agent’s Service—three 
volumes plus the Agent’s Manual 
which consists of questions on the 
text. We give this to each man in 
the class and pay for the service for 
one year. This service costs us 
$23.50 each. During the school we 
give out two or three other books 
such as the current issue of the “Fact 
Book” and “This I Believe.” While 
we have sixty periods and many 


Of the somewhat new man 





topics, they can be classified into 
four definite areas such as: 

1. Prospecting 

2. Meeting objections, closing 

3. Social security 

4. Optional settlements, package 
selling and simple programming. 

Our first period of each day is 
given to what we call the White 
Angel or a review of the day before. 
White Angel is the same as Honest 
John and one of the members of the 
class gives a review of the previous 
day’s topics for about ten minutes. 
A very simple test is given at the 
end of the first week and a simple 
program to work out is given at the 
end of the second week. 

The emphasis of the course is on 
training rather than just factual in- 
formation. Our aim at the end of 
the second week is to have every 
man in the class be able to use our 
planned security blank and sales talk 
to arrive at a package sale that fits 
into his client’s need and, of course, 
more than one package if possible. 
Our man starts during the first week 
to become familiar with the planned 
security sales talk and during the 
second week he is given several op- 
portunities to give it. 


Nine Sections 
The loose leaf sales manual con- 
taining the planned security sales 
talk contains nine sections as fol- 
lows: 
1. Tables containing settlement op- 
tions, social security facts, etc. 


2. Clean-Up, readjustment and sales 
materials. 


3. Mortgage 
Dependency period 
Life income 
Education 

. Retirement 

. Women 


OMPNAMSA 


. Young single men 
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Office Training—Continued 


Information in all the sections is 
not given in the form of sales talks, 
but rather as material that can be 
used as the agent sees fit. The pur- 
pose of the sections is so that our 
salemen can turn to the package 
needed and proceed to close. These 
sections have much pictorial mate- 
rial that can be used, 

One of the most important ses- 
sions during the second week is a 
period of several hours when the 
men make out their own programs. 
This probably is one of the high 
spots of the week because they are 
all very much interested and a lot 
of sales of life insurance result from 
this. 

At the closing session we ask the 
class to fill out a questionnaire which 
asks questions pertaining to the two 
weeks’ course, their likes and dis- 
likes and in what fields they think 
they need the most improvement. 
Our last class, which was very typi- 
cal, gave these items: better organ- 
ization, better prospecting, more 
attention to building prestige and 
more use of intelligent motivation. 








expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





At the close of the school, the presi- 
dent of our company, H. L. Ruff, 
presents each man with a framed 
diploma. 


Announcement Cards 


Each man gives us a list of at 
least one hundred names to which 
we send dignified announcement 
cards stating that he has completed 
the course and should be better 
qualified to serve them. This list 
includes centers of influence, best 
prospects and a few close friends. 

If we stopped here, we sincerely 
believe it would be worth the time, 
money and effort that is taken, but 
we are sold on a follow-up of twenty- 
six weeks. We give each man a 
package of twenty-six stamped air- 
mail envelopes and twenty-six blank 
weekly reports. From these, on each 
Tuesday, we prepare and mail a 
two-sheet report called “Action.” 
This gives for the week the first 
three men in calls, interviews, amount 
sold, number of sales, premiums col- 
lected and prospects. It also gives 
the top three leaders for the class to 
date and the same following items 
as above. We also give individual 
results for the week. At the end of 
a thirteen week period and at the 
end of the twenty-six week period, 
we make a complete report for all 
men and write each one of them a 
letter commenting on their progress, 
and showing their strong and weak 
points. 


A 100% Increase 


Quite a number of these men have 
increased their production during 
the twenty-six week reporting period 
100%. The over-all increase for all 
classes is close to 40%. About sev- 
enty-five men have taken this course 
during the past three years and only 
five are not with us at this time. 
One died, one retired because of 
disability and the other three left 
for various reasons. These boys ac- 
quire quite a group consciousness 
and many of the groups get together 
at our national conventions. We try 
to create somewhat of a follow-up 
by sending to them once or twice 
a year some booklet or pamphlet that 
is especially good. 

The procedures I have discussed 
are all worth-while in themselves, 






but there are some sidelights that 
may be even more valuable. Most 
of our state manager’s territories are 
very large with men scattered over 
a large area. This makes it very 
difficult to have a very closely knit 
organization. It is a well known 
fact that much time and money is 
spent in recruiting and initial train- 
ing but too often a man is left to 
shift for himsef after this and we 
all know selling life insurance can 
be a lonesome and heartbreaking job. 
In our company, we pick him up 
during his second year and bring 
him to the home office and he meets 
the men he has heard about but in 
some cases never seen. We know 
he goes away with a much firmer 
idea of belonging and that the home 
office people are really interested in 
him. 

In conclusion I would: say that 
here is what our two week home 
office school and follow-up has ac- 
complished : 


1. More knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. 


2. Better selling skills. 


3. Better belief in life insurance and 
what it will do. 


4. A better approach to needs 
through planned security. 


5. Some training of thinking and 
talking before other people. 


6. More appreciation of the impor- 
tance of organization, prospecting, 
building prestige and motivation. 


7. A better sense of belonging to the 
life insurance business and being an 
important part of our Society. 


8. Of course, the purpose basically is 
to help the salesman serve his clients 
better in order that he may work 
smarter and earn more money. 


9. Also we hope he will become 
more conscious of the value of pres- 
tige. Prestige is the thing that makes 
of us a trusted friend, a financial 
counsellor, a man more advice is 
listened to with respect. It implies 
technical competence and honesty. 

There are many ways an agent 
can be successful in life insurance 
selling. I believe, however, that the 
greatest single thing is his own belief 
in it. 
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obituaries 


Rogerson: Charles T. Rogerson, secretary 
of The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, died suddenly December 8th at the 
age of 56. Mr. Rogerson joined Life of 
Virginia in 1924 and in 1935 was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the company’s com- 
bination offices in Louisiana, Georgia and 
\labama. He was elected a director of the 
company in 1936 and in 1946 was named 
secretary. Mr. Rogerson’s father, the late 
William L.T. Rogerson was, at the time of 
his death in 1930, first vice president of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 


Shay: Robert E. Shay, second vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies of Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, died December 
20th of a heart attack at the age of 57. 
After serving five years as assistant agency 
manager in the Minneapolis agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Shay joined the Bankers Life 
Company as Minneapolis agency manager 
in 19438. He had a brilliant record of 
agency management which resulted in the 
Minneapolis agency leading Bankers Life 
nationally each year from 1949 through 
1952. He was brought to the home office as 
superintendent of agencies in 1953, elected 
director of agencies in 1954 and named 
second vice president and director of 
agencies on December 1, 1956. 

Mr. Shay was active in local, state and 
national associations of life underwriters, 
being a former president of both the Min- 
neapolis and the Minnesota state associa- 
tions. He also served as president of both 
city and state general agents and managers 
associations. He was co-chairman of the 
1951 Minnesota Heart Fund drive, a drive 
conducted by the state life underwriters 
association. In 1957 he was presented with 
citation jewelry in recognition of this ac- 
complishment. In April 1947 Mr. Shay 
was presented the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune’s award for leadership. In Febru- 
ary 1955 he was made a Knight of King 
Boreas who rules over the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival. 


Cammack: E. E. Cammack, retired vice 
president and actuary of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, died December 17th 
at the age of 77. Mr. Cammack had also 
been a vice president of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company and at the time 
his death was a member of the boards of 
directors of the three Aetna Life Compa- 
nies. Upon his retirement in 1956 Mr. 
Cammack had been chief actuary of Aetna 
Life for more than 30 years. He also had 
general supervision over the companies’ 
fire and marine insurance business, and 
was chief executive officer of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company for approximately 
thirty years prior to its merger with Aetna 
Casualty three years ago. 

Born and educated in England, Mr. 
Cammack came to this country in 1910 at 
the invitation of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life that year. In 1921 
he was made head of Aetna Life’s group 
department, being promoted to vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the company three 
years later. Mr. Cammack was a fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries, an associate of the 
English Institute of Actuaries, and a char- 
er inember of the Casualty Actuarial and 
tenga Society, which he helped found 
in 1914, 
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Handy: John F. Handy, retired general 
counsel for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., died January 7 at the age 
of 63. Mr. Handy joined the law depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1924, was appointed an attorney in 1927, 
assistant counsel in 1931, associate counsel 
in 1933, and was elected general counsel 
in 1948. He retired for health reasons in 
1954. 


He was one of the original members of 
the committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation that formed the insurance section 
and was successively chairman of the life 
insurance committee, secretary of the in- 
surance section, and chairman of the in- 
surance law section. He was a member 
of the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel, the American Judicature 
Society, and the American, Massachusetts 
and Hampden County (Mass.) Bar Asso- 
ciation. Also of Phi Delta Phi, honorary 
legal fraternity, and Zeta Psi social fra- 
ternity. 


Derin: Walter Derin, Northern Illinois 
state manager for the Old Equity Life 
Insurance Company, died November 18th 
at the age of 37. Mr. Derin joined Old 
Equity in 1952 and formerly served as an 
agent in Fort Wayne, Indiana. He was 
promoted to state manager in January 
1958. 


Alley: H. J. Alley, a veteran of many years 
in the insurance field, died November 11th 
at the age of 69, just a few weeks after cele- 
brating his forty-ninth wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. Alley maintained a claim adjust- 
ing company in South Bend. At one time 
he reorganized the Income Guaranty 
Company, a Michigan corporation with 
general offices in South Bend. In 1955 the 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company pur- 
chased Income Guaranty and assumed all 
policy obligations. Mr. Alley served as 
claim adjuster for Old Equity. 


Willcox: James W. Willcox, a director of 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died January 4 following a 
heart attack. He was 62. Mr. Willcox was 
vice president and treasurer of the Co- 
lumbus Coated Fabrics Company. 


Mantz: Isadore P. Mantz, father of Paul 
N. Mantz, president of Homesteaders Life 
Company, Des Moines, died November 
llth at the age of 86. Born at Versailles, 
France, Mr. Mantz for many years prac- 
ticed his profession as a teacher of higher 
mathematics in the state of Illinois. He 
was actively engaged in actuarial work for 
various life insurance companies as a con- 
sulting actuary and as a consultant of 
many state insurance departments. His 
actuarial text books and tables are stand- 
ard works in higher mathematics and 
actuarial science. For the last several years 
he practiced as a consulting actuary in 
Denver, Colorado. One of his recent works 
was the origination and creation of the 
Mantz Plan for mortgage life insurance 
accompanying the purchase of residence 
property. 


Joyner: Bernard B. Joyner, the first repre- 
sentative in Virginia of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
died December 22. Mr. Joyner represented 
Union Life in Norfolk, Virginia for five 
years before opening a general agency for 
Occidental Life in that city in 1947. 










COVERAGE FOR OLDER 
PERSONS 


A RESOLUTION SETTING FORTH prin- 
ciples designed to promote more 
rapid spread of hospital, medical and 
surgical insurance among people 
aged 65 and over was approved by 
member companies of the Health 
Insurance Association of America 
at a special meeting in New York 
City. 

The association, the resolution 
states, “recognizes the individual 
and social importance of even more 
rapid expansion of voluntary health 
insurance among the ever-growing 
segment of the population aged 65 
or older, of increased availability of 
health insurance for persons in im- 
paired health and others whom 
voluntary health insurance might 
serve more effectively in the future, 
and of improved permanence of 
health insurance coverage gen- 
erally.” 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


Dr. DAVIS W. GREGG, CLU, presi- 
dent, the American College of Life 
Underwriters, has been designated 
by The Insurance Field, weekly in- 
surance trade magazine, to receive 
the publication’s annual Man of The 
Year award for having been judged 
to have made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the life insurance business in 
1958. 

The far-reaching effect of the 
new approach of the American Col- 
lege to the training and education of 
life insurance agency management 
personnel, the modernization and 
improvement of the traditional form 
of CLU examinations, and the gen- 
eral advancement of the CLU move- 
ment, both throughout the industry 
and throughout the colleges and 
universities of the country, were 
major factors which won for him 
this coveted all-industry honor. 

The award also recognized Dr. 
Gregg’s great impact in the field of 
life insurance public relations, his 
efforts to improve industry com- 
munications through the use of bet- 
ter understood terminology in the 
business, and his efforts to interest 
industry leaders in an international 
insurance society. 
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publications 


Organizations by James G. March 
and Herbert A. Simon of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A diversity of theories has 
sprung up as to what makes the 
organization tick, how its individual 
members interact with the whole, 
and what makes for the most effec- 
tive use of human beings within 
larger frameworks. These theories 
—drawn from the disciplines of 
sociology, psychology, _ scientific 
management, and economics—are 
brought together and clarified for 
testing in this book directed toward 
leaders and planners in business, 
sociology, psychology, public ad- 
ministration, political science, and 
related fields. 

The book first examines theories 
that view the employee as an in- 
strument and a physiological auto- 
mation and then takes up theories 
concerned with motivational and ef- 
fective aspects of human behavior 
and finally, those placing emphasis 
on the relatively unexplored cogni- 
tive processes. Human values are 
seen as a guiding thread through 
all of these. The authors are par- 
ticularly aware of the modern de- 
velopments that enable us to under- 
stand man as a decision-maker of 
limited rationality. These develop- 


ments are used to scientifically 
illuminate such topics as planning, 
centralization and decentralization, 
the nature of innovation, and other 
highlights in the life of the “organi- 
zational man.” 

262 pps; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 


Estate Planning — Quick Reference 
Outline—6th edition by William R. 
Spinney 


Reflecting the latest tax law, in- 
cluding pertinent 1958 amendments, 
this book is designed for all con- 
cerned with the tax problems in- 
volved in the preparation of an 
estate plan. Written in layman’s 
language, it provides in a compact 
source a general survey of the field 
of estate planning with quick refer- 
ence citations to supporting au- 
thority. An illustrative case shows 
the practical application of prin- 
ciples involved. Included are: handy 
tables and topical index. 

96 pps; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 4025 West Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois. 





2,700,000 


U. S. Armed Forces Members and Their Families Are 


PERFECT PROSPECTS 


.. + You'll agree, when you read THE PERFECT PROSPECT, a 
special report on the insurance potential of the military market. 
Compiled by John J. Ryan, noted market consultant, THE PERFECT 
PROSPECT is packed with useful information about U. S. Armed 
Forces members and their families—perfect prospects for life insur- 
ance. Get your free copy of THE PERFECT PROSPECT today! 


Barton F. Walker, Lt. Col., USAR (Ret.) 


WRITE: 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. B-2 


2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





How to Communicate Policy and 
Procedure by Joseph D. Cooper. 


This book deals with the increas- | 


ingly common problem of mass and 


multiplicity of instructions by telling , 


how to coordinate them within loose- 
leaf systems. While the technical 
problem of preparing loose-leaf man- 
uals is covered in detail, some of 
the chapters are of separate interest, 
such as the chapters on organizing 
subject matter and on writing in- 
structions. 

The book considers the Role of an 
Instruction System, Planning the 
System, How to Organize Written 
Material, How to Write and Ex- 
plain, Pictures and Charts, Format, 
Production and Distribution and 
Making Instructions Work. Appen- 
dices include How to Design and 
Use an Organization Manual, a 
Glossary of Verbs for Use in Defin- 
ing Responsibility, Planning a Sales- 
man’s Manual and Planning and 
Production. 

212 pps; $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business 
Practice, 100 Garfield Ave., New 
London, Conn. 


Explanation of Social Security Law 
as Amended in 1958. 


This book contains an under- 
standable explanation of the Social 
Security law as it stands after the 
1958 amendments. Clear cut ex- 
planations show just how to fit the 
new changes into the existing pat- 


terns of social security legislation. | 


The book answers such questions 
as: What jobs are covered? Which 
employers and employees are 
covered? What payments constitute 
wages? and What are the benefits? 
Supplementing the text are handy 
tables and practical examples. A 
topical index is available for easy 
use. 

144 pps; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Commerce Clearing 


House, Inc., 4025 West Peterson 


Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois. 
Fringe Benefits—1957 


$1.00 per copy, lower quantity | 


rates. Available from the Economic 
Research Department, Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States, | 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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BUILDING THAT FLIES 
THE FORTY-NINE 


[N THE HIsToRIC, middle-sized city 
of Worcester, Massachusetts re- 
sides a handsome new business 
building with possibly the . most 
unique decoration in the nation. The 
home office of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of America, 
flies the flags of each of the United 
States along an impressive 400-foot 
mall. The flag of Alaska arrived 
recently in time to be part of the 
huilding’s first birthday celebration. 

The colorful display has at- 
tracted thousands of motorists who 
view the “United Nations-like ap- 
pearance” with wonder, for few 
Americans have even seen the com- 
plete set of state flags. Indeed, some 
citizens might not recognize their 
own state flag. 21 states prevent this 
ignorance with a lettered name 
across their standard. 


L.LA.A. GATHERING 


AT THE 52ND ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent of the organization, warned the 
association’s membership that the 
challenge of inflation is “not one 
that we can continue to talk about 
and not do something about.” 

The Hon. Robert B. Meyner, gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, reviewed the 
relations of business and govern- 
ment in the field of regulation. On 
Wednesday afternoon a symposium 
was conducted on “The Nation’s 
Needs in Medical Economics,” a 
discussion period on research and 
scientific developments. Dr. Au- 
gustus B. Kinzel, research vice- 
president of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, discussed the importance 
of research to the American econ- 
omy. Roy William Johnson, direc- 
tor, Advanced Research Projects 
Agency of the Defense Department, 
gave non-classified information on 
space projects, with predictions of 
expected progress of the country 
into the space frontier. 

The business leader has a duty to 
make his position known and his 
leadership felt by the general public 
if we are to maintain the basic values 
of our way of life, according to 
Edward B. Hanify, a Boston at- 
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torney. Mr. Hanify told his audi- 
ence that the business leaders should 
make clear to their fellow citizens 
the primary economic realities of 
life in a competitive economy. 

Dr. Charles Malik, president of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, said that although the 
Western world is doing much to aid 
Asia and Africa, more must be done 
in the realm of the soul and the 
spirit if the uncommitted peoples are 
to develop an affinity for the demo- 
cratic West. 

Clarence J. Myers, president of 
the New York Life, was elected 
president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wilde. 


NEW RATE BOOK 


INSURANCE SALESMEN, plagued with 
the problem of frayed, dog-eared, 
unsightly rate books from time im- 
memorial, can take heart. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, in revis- 
ing its rate books for 1958, has 
produced a handbook that will wear 
well under constant everyday handl- 
ing, without resorting to expensive 


= Bg 


L 








leather and sewed bindings. This 
desired effect was obtained by lami- 
nating two sheets of a heavy weight 
plastic coated printing paper for the 
cover, and by using one thickness of 
the same material as an end sheet. 

According to Fred E. Rasmussen, 
Northwestern’s purchasing director, 
this resulted in a flexible cover (es- 
sential for quick paging), a cover 
that was both durable and cleanable 
(a damp cloth will remove any 
smudges), and one that could be 
printed with maximum effect (books 
were lithographed in one color solid 
and half-tones, then varnished to 
simulate a high-grade calfskin). 

The three books (abridged rate 
book, ledger statements, and proposal 
hand book) have been in use since 
the first of the year and reports from 
the field, according to Rasmussen, 
have been “highly complimentary.” 
The book covers do not flake, crack 
or curl. 

The cover material used on the 
rate books is Texoprint, a plastic 
printing paper developed by Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation. Printing 
was by Badger State Printery and 
binding by Boehn Bindery. 
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Where Does A 
Circle End? 


If it’s a sales circle and if you start it with an Occidental 
Change-Easy policy, it shouldn’t end until you’ve covered 
your client’s every need, step-by-step, over a long period. 


Two reasons: (1) We make it easy for the insured to in- 
crease his protection — by adding rider benefits to his 
original policy. (2) We make it attractive by charging only 
one basic administrative cost per policy, regardless of the 
number of riders added. 


And since premiums on the basic policy are graded by 
size, the bigger the package the lower the cost per $1,000. 


That’s why Occidental Change-Easy insurance builds 
clientele. Policyholders soon discover it pays to come 
back for more. 


Thus the circle never ends. 


’ 


We pay Lifetime Renewals... they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life News 
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A Code to Work By 


JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
President 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


AST APRIL, near the end of my 

first year with the Equitable, I 
enjoyed the opportunity of talking 
to all our supervisors in a series of 
meetings on the general subject of 
personnel policy. I felt that it was 
important to seek to develop a good 
working climate, one that is neither 
frigid nor overly warm or senti- 
mental—in short, a temperate cli- 
mate. 


Three Great Groups 


It is widely recognized that the 
sole function of a life insurance com- 
pany is to produce and deliver to the 
public a unique service which has 
great human, social and economic 
values. All of us in the life insur- 
ance business are responsible to three 
great groups of people. First, there 
is the general public, second, our 
policyholders and third, our em- 
ployees—the salaried staff and 
agents. 

It seemed that it would be gener- 
ally helpful if we could evolve a set of 
guiding principles pertaining to our 
basic objectives and our relations 
with each other. These principles 
Should not be regarded as written 
in the stars for all time but rather 
as something to shoot at and to test 
by action. The framing of such 
principles by management and the 
presentation of them to employees 
should stimulate more thought as 
to what are the fundamentals that 
govern the development, mainte- 
nance and continual improvement 
of employee relations. The basic 
philosophical foundation of the ef- 
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fort is the recognition and acceptance 
of the other fellow as a human being 
with the same weaknesses, tempta- 
tions, disappointments and successes 
as you and I. 

Naturally, our personnel people 
made the greatest contribution to 
the development of the desired set 
of principles. They were asked for 
a statement of our personnel phi- 
losophy as they saw it. This pro- 
vided a foundation which, after re- 
vision and expansion, was finally 
written as a suggested “Code to 
Work By.” 

To me, the most important fea- 
ture of the “Code to Work By” is 
the central emphasis upon the 
mutual interdependence of every in- 
dividual, every unit, and every de- 
partment in the enterprise. Ob- 
viously the success of any business 
still depends upon the willing co- 
operation of each and every indivi- 
dual, even though there is more and 
more mechanization through the use 
of the miraculous time-saving dis- 
coveries of science. 


The Individual is Important 


What we sought to do in ex- 
pounding the “Code to Work By” 
was to make the individual em- 
ployee realize that he is really im- 
portant to the success of the Society 
as a whole in its ability to deliver 
effectively and efficiently the one 
thing it has to sell: service to the 
policyholder. 

I. am sure that our personnel 
people feel as I do—that the pres- 
entation of the basic principles of 
human relationships made to our 
supervisors is not the last word or 
the final expression of our beliefs 
and objectives. From time to time, 
I hope that suggestions will come 


both from within the organization 
and from the outside. These com- 
ments will permit us to improve 
upon the first attempt to put on 
paper our hopes, aspirations and 
the principles which we feel are 
sound guides to efficient, happy and 
harmonious relations in our day- 
to-day work with other employees 
and the general public which we 
serve. 


Courteous and Considerate 


The first principle in our “Code 
to Work By” is to recognize and 
respect the dignity and individuality 
of each employee, and to treat him 
courteously and considerately. To 
which might be added; to attract, 
select, place, and promote employees 
based on their qualification for work 
requirements without discrimination. 

To my mind, the whole business 
of human relations is illustrated well 
by the very familiar technique of 
the open door. Is there any greater 
satisfaction in life than to have the 
people who are working with you 
and for you want to come to you 
on the tough problems, whether they 
have any direct relation to the daily 
task or not? 

In contemplating this first prin- 
ciple, we necessarily must remember 
that there is a lot still to be learned 
regarding the secrets of the human 
heart. There is one thing sure; we 
can never learn the answer and then 
say “that’s that” and put it on the 
shelf. It’s an endless daily task, 
this understanding of the individual, 
and it goes on and on as long as we 
live. 

The second principle is to main- 
tain fair and consistent standards 
of performance, objectively reflect- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Working Code—Continued 


ing these standards in decisions con- 
cerning the promotion, compensation 
and retention of each employee. 

One of the most difficult jobs, 
particularly in a large organization, 
is to have consistent standards—to 
find out what is a good day’s work, 
what are the tests and measurements 
that are applicable here and here 
and here. 

We have entered upon a program 
of methods and production analysis, 








YEARS 


SUN LIFE HAS OPENED 
TWENTY-FOUR 
NEW BRANCH TERRITORIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA 
TO SERVE THE 
EXPANDING BUSINESS 
OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 
SUN LIFE IS 
A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY IN A 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY. 


SUN LIFE 
OF 
CANADA 


$3 billion paid in policy benefits 












the results of which will enable us 
to know more about the rudiments 
of performance and to develop co- 
operatively an implementation to ful- 
fill this very important principle of 
maintaining fair and _ consistent 
standards. It should be said right 
off the bat that nobody is going to 
write down something and force it 
down somebody else’s throat. Our 
study is not intended to circum- 
scribe or limit the operating freedom 
of action and authority of the line 
organization. The objective is just 
the contrary. 

The third principle is to use the 
ability of each employee as fully as 
possible by work assignments in line 
with individual interest, aptitude, 
and experience and by recognizing 
constructive ideas and suggestions. 
One of the great advantages that a 
supervisor in American business has 
today, I believe, is that it is now 
generally recognized that some peo- 
ple are good in one job and not in 
another, and that the possibility of 
misplacement in initial assignment 
should not control whether an in- 
dividual is a success or a failure all 
through his life. 


Greatest Capability 


It is of the utmost importance that 
we find out what are the greatest 
capabilities of each individual so 
that he can be helped, encouraged, 
improved, put in the right place and 
developed to his greatest capability. 
Failure to do this is costly to the 
business and unfair to the individual. 
We do not learn about what Mr. A 
can do best by saying, “Good morn- 
ing” to him five days a week. A 
serious effort must be made to un- 
derstand him and to find out what 
makes him “tick” as an individual. 
How can we determine whether a 
man can do a particular job well un- 
less we know a good deal both about 
the man and the job. And it should 
never be forgotten that each and 
everyone of us has to rely on other 
people. By and large, what we can 
do, what we can accomplish as a 
business organization is equal to the 
sum of all the individual accomplish- 
ments added together. 

Principle number four is to en- 
courage individual growth and de- 
velopment both for improvement of 
present performance and for pro- 





motion. In the whole area of defin- 
ing the supervisor’s authority and 
responsibility and discovering what 
can be done to help an individual in 
the performance of his job, the end 
motive is to make each employee a 
happier, better human being and 
citizen and a more productive, more 
successful and better compensated 
employee. 

Doubtless you have seen a man 
who is willing but uninformed about 
his job. I heard of a supervisor some 
years ago who was excellent on 
figures, but he just could not seem 
to move ahead in his job. We took 
the time to find out what the trouble 
was—he was fearful of failure be- 
cause he had only a limited amount 
of formal education. We arranged 
for him to go to night school and 
earn a degree. Then he went right 
up the promotion ladder. 


The Pay Check 


Principle number five is to main- 
tain fair pay by considering job re- 
quirements, prevailing salaries for 
similar work in other organizations, 
and job performance. The pay check 
is a very vital and most important 
part of our lives and we are under 
no delusions about that. 

Presently, we are improving our 
job evaluation system, and here the 
supervisors are playing an im- 
portant role. The net result will be 
a simpler, better organized, and 
fairer system of job classification 
than we had before. Rather than 
limiting the supervisor in recogniz- 
ing the merit of people working un- 
der him, it will do just the opposite. 
It will provide a greater range in 
which the supervisor can recognize 
merit. 

Now turning to principle number 
Six; it is to maintain a benefit pro- 
gram that provides each employee 
with the opportunity to protect him- 
self against the major economic un- 
certainties of life. This, of course, is 
a field of primary obligation, especi- 
ally for a life insurance company. 
How can we go out across the land 
selling group benefits to the em- 
ployers of the nation and do an in- 
adequate or unenlightened job for 
our own employees? Recent im- 
provements in our group life bene- 
fits, and substantial improvements in 
our annuity and pension system have 
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been developed, which give us an 
up-to-date employee benefit pro- 
gram. As time goes on, there will 
be continuing study of our benefit 
program with an eye to effecting 
further changes, should conditions 
warrant them. 


Working Conditions 


Principle number seven is to main- 
tain working conditions conducive 
to health, comfort and efficiency. 
Everybody who has been in the 
Navy knows what a “taut” ship is; 
everybody who has been in the 
Army knows what a “happy com- 
pany street” is. They mean good 
housekeeping, good example, good 
practices, efficient layout, appropri- 
ate and well maintained equipment, 
good temper and fair judgment. 
We all share the responsibility for 
having on our minds always im- 
provements in these things we know 
so well. 

An employee’s happy relationship 
with a business should start the first 
day he comes to work. The first few 
hours are precious and will never 
come again. Right at the start, we 
must seize the opportunity to estab- 
lish sound human relations such as 
we have been talking about, on a 
cordial basis of mutual confidence, 
trust and understanding. 

Principle number eight calls for 
giving clear information to each em- 
ployee about job duties, job per- 
formance, and to the greatest extent 
practicable, the policies and activities 
which affect him. This is the prin- 
ciple that deals with the basic prob- 
lem of communication. 


A Two-way Street 


How can anyone expect to have 
satisfactory relations with his fellow 
luman beings if he does not have 
tasonably good communications 
ith them? And, remember this is 
h two-way street. It seems to me 
hat the whole area of communica- 
ion assumes increasing importance 
in this high speed age of electronics, 
jet flights, and satellites. Business 
efficiency has improved markedly in 
he postwar years through the 
processing of data by the use of 
omplex electronic devices, but how 
bout communications between one 
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person and another? Are we paying 
enough attention to them? 

There is an old but relevant story 
that makes the point about communi- 
cating. A foreman said, “Dig a hole 
here!” The man dug it, the foreman 
looked at and said, “Fill it up and 
dig it here.” The man dug it, and 
the foreman said, “Fill it up and dig 
it here.” 

The man held up his hands and 
said, “I quit.” 

The foreman was guilty of poor 
communication. He had neglected 
to tell the man that they were look- 
ing for a pipe! 

The ninth and last principle calls 
for emphasizing continuously the in- 
terdependence of individual em- 
ployees, units and departments. No 
man is an island. Exery single per- 
son in an organization is dependent 
on every other person for his suc- 
cess, his well-being, his happiness 


and his advancement. Only by co- 
operation can a business grow and 
prosper. An employee does not co- 
operate just because his supervisor 
tells him to. Cooperation is some- 
thing that is gained when the em- 
ployee has the basic information 
about and understanding of his job 
that permit him to cooperate. 
Seldom will an uncooperative person 
be found if he has been adequately 
informed and instructed by his im- 
mediate superior and made to feel 
that his job is important and that 
there is a genuine and sincere in- 
terest in him as an individual human 
being. 

Often, as an organization grows, 
cooperation grows more difficult. I 
hope, and believe, that the nine 
principles discussed as “A Code to 
Work By” will help to make our 
spirit of cooperation broader and 
deeper as our Society expands. 
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OLD POLICIES 
are like OLD FRIENDS 


Rene one of our long time policyowners, 
upon the maturity of his contract wrote 
us, “I realize my policy should be surren- 
dered upon maturity, but it has been such a 
valuable friend in need through the years 
that I have become very attached to it and 
although it is only a piece of paper, I would 
like to keep it for its sentimental value.” 
Naturally we complied with his request; 
upon setting up an income settlement, we 
cancelled the policy and returned it to him. 
While such a request might be somewhat 
unusual, it serves to point out what all of 
us in the life insurance business have known 


for a long, long time: The older a policy the 
more valuable it becomes—and the more use- 
ful it is in serving changing needs. 

With most products just the opposite is 
true. It’s the newest and latest model that 
catches the buyer’s eye—and his pocketbook. 
Even though the old model is still valuable, 
it is often replaced by a more glamorous, 
new design. 

Dedicated career underwriters, despite 
their desire to make new sales, make certain 
that their policyowners realize that life insur- 
ance is different — that their old policies are 
indeed “old friends” that cannot be replaced. 
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DR. A. E. SCHNEIDER 
Dean, School of Business 
Western Michigan University * 


N ORDER TO Discuss human rela- 
Bron effectively we must first 
agree as to what it is we are talking 
about. Are we talking about “per- 
sonality ?”, are we discussing how to 
shake hands ?, how to smile ?, how to 
greet people warmly?, how to keep 
from getting into an argument?, or 
how to meet a sales objection with- 
out getting the prospect riled? 
These surely are all aspects of hu- 
man relations but they are only small 

utward manifestations of the basic 
principles which lie behind their ap- 
plication. We know much more to- 
ay, much more about weather, for 
example, its cause and its vagaries 
nd we do not turn to the rainmaker 
0 produce rain because we know his 
apacities and his limitations. 


A True Analysis 


And so, we must necessarily look 
a true definition and a true 
nalysis of this thing called human 


*Dr. Schneider is National Education Con- 
Itant for the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
nsurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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relations 


reJations before we can begin to 
think in terms of its usages, its ap- 
plications and the possibility of our 
own effective use as well as teaching 
others to apply it in work situations 
and in sales situations. What does 
human relations mean? What are 
its limits? What are its antecedents ? 
Why have we turned to its applica- 
tions? Is it a gimmick or a fad? Does 
it have reality or meaning in sales 


How do we harness it 


management and in salesmanship? 
How do we harness it and how do 
we put it to work? 

The true meaning of human rela- 
tions today has to do with man’s 
utter dependence upon other men for 
guidance, work relationships, direc- 
tion and livelihood. We are de- 
pendent ... one upon the other. 
This is the age of People-orientation. 
This is dramatically illustrated by the 
65 million working Americans for 
someone had to hire them, and seme- 
one has to direct them and someone 
has to praise them and someone has 
to help them and someone has to see 
to it that standards are set and some- 
one has to get them to believe in get- 
ting the job done... and those 
who do it are the leaders. For the 
leader has to take people from all 
walks of life, people who have no 
common goal or purpose and weld 
them into a unified whole having a 
desire and competency to attain a 
goal together. This is the test of 
human relations in a_ specialized 
society. 

Now human relations in all work 
situations and in particular where 


(Continued on the next page) 
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superiors direct the work of sub- 
ordinates has to have an economic 
basis—in other words, it has to fit 
into the pattern of our economy and 
be meaningful in terms of the goals 
of the management men in order for 
it to be accepted as a valid tool. 
Management is neither so naive or 
foolish as to accept concepts emanat- 
ing from the ivory towers simply be- 
cause they seem to be the current 
fad. Human relations must have 
economic acceptance and without 
economic value the tool itself is 
meaningless. 

This is an age which is consciously 
or unconsciously dedicated to the de- 
velopment of manpower leadership 
within existing organizations. Just 
a few short years ago, we were liv- 
ing in an age which was whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the develop- 
ment of mechanical and technical 
competencies for the purpose of 
gaining advantage over competitors. 
From 1900 to 1945 most companies 
were racing one another in an at- 
tempt to find unique methods of do- 
ing business or developing a product 
which would catch a competitor flat- 
footed. This was the method they 
used in order to gain for themselves 
a competitive advantage that no 
other firm possessed, Today, because 
of the widespread means of com- 
munications and the rapidity with 
which methods and techniques can 
be copied, the new gimmick is a 
thing of the past insofar as its giving 
a company much of an advantage 
over its competitors. In the final 
analysis, as in football, it is the de- 
velopment of the manpower of the 
team ; its coaching, its teamwork, its 


morale, that decides whether one 
team will be superior to another. 


What is Human Relations then? 
The answer is Human relations for 
what, for this field is as diverse as 
man’s accomplishments and man’s 
capacity to adjust, develop, grow 
and discipline himself to the ends 
which he finds necessary in the cul- 
ture in which he finds himself. 
Though this may sound ivory 
towerish it is nothing more than a 
statement of the fact that our fore- 
fathers as pioneers and frontiersmen 
learned to adapt their behavior to 
the survival characteristics they 
needed to get the job done. We in the 
twentieth century must also learn 
to adapt—and human relations is 
adaptive behavior in a complex 
civilized culture. 


The well-springs of human rela- 
tions, the theoretical concepts gov- 
erning its applications and its un- 
derstanding are to be found in the 
social sciences which have been 
growing apace during the last four 
or five decades. Human relations is 
no set of gimmicks or mere “com- 
mon sense.” There was common 
sense in agriculture before there was 
scientific farming, but the develop- 
ments of agricultural sciences made 
the most of the common sense ob- 
servations which man had developed. 
There was common sense in many 
medical practices but from the 
laboratory has come so much more 
that is has staggered our imagination 
during the past few years. 

And in the field of human rela- 
tions tremendous advances in un- 
derstanding have been developing. In 
fact, it can be stated that we have 
more knowledge than we presently 


know how to successfully and 
effectively employ. The social science 
subject areas, or “Behavioral 
Sciences,” which serve as the foun- 
dations of human relations much as 
chemistry and biology serve as the 


foundation to the practice of 
medicine, are: 

1. Education 

2. Psychology 

3. Group dynamics 

4. Sociology 

5. Cultural anthropology 

6. Psychiatry 

7. Semantics 

8. Research in the field of leadership 
9. Scientific management 


Now what does management 
want? Management wants the most 
effective performance out of the hu- 
man resources available at its com- 
mand. Management is aware that 
the payroll is the most costly item of 
its operating costs. It is also aware 
that in terms of sales personnel there 
is no more costly item than a poorly 
trained and ineffective sales repre- 
sentative. 

One can say that the best defini- 
tion of human relations is the wise 
and efficient use of the human re- 
sources of the organization. 


The Leader 


The essence of human relations 
from a management viewpoint is that 
the managers have the capacity, the 
wisdom, the understanding, _ the 
ability, and the natural and learned 
talents to lead other people. 

If we are going to talk about the 
fields of education, psychology, 
sociology, etc., we must talk about 
them in terms of the ability and 
capacity of management to use them 
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lems; help in understanding them- 
selves; help in overcoming their 
fears; their unfelt and felt inade- 
quacies ; their moments for depres- 


it the sion and feelings of frustration, for 
ology, people tire easily, they lose faith, 
about they lose sight of their goals and 


they need direction. 
sistently : 

| need to know how they are doing. 
| need to have standards established 
for them. 

{ need symbols of prestige and rec- 
ognition. 

| need assistance in becoming that 
which they may become .. . for 
as stated in Reisman’s book “The 
Lonely Crowd” people are “other 
directed.” 

The first step in human relations 
is to build into the managerial group 
those attributes, those character 
traits which will give the manage- 
ment man a basis for a positive lead- 
etship role. This is not done 
through subject matter. This is 


r and 
them 


People con- 
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plays. It goes without saying that 
the led are rarely better than the 
leaders ... for even if they are 
better they soon find their resources 
frittered away in festering rejection 
of the immediate leader’s ineffectual 
attempts to assist them. 

You can’t fake competence. . 
and leaders revert to many devices 
to assert their leadership role. In 
one study it was pointed out that 
successful leaders: 

1. Are considerate of those whom 
they are directing. Consideration is 
a broad term and it can be inter- 
preted as meaning awareness of the 
person as an individual regardless 
of what his role is in relation to the 
organization. In other words the 
army private is a person as well as 
the General and he has personal 
problems, hopes, ambitions, desires 
and goals regardless of his status in 
the organizational frame. 

2. Do not rely on identification with 
superior management. This aspect 


means that the leader who is rated 
high by followers is one who does 
what he is doing not in terms of how 
he is going to be rated by his 
superiors but rather on what he 
believes needs to be done. This type 
of leader is not conscious of the rat- 
ing that he is going to get from his 
superiors but rather he thinks in 
terms of the job as he sees the job 
or as the job should be done. 

3. Score high on their recognition of 
the authority structure of the organi- 
zation. That is, good leaders are 
aware that the organization takes 
precedence over them or over the 
people whom they direct and they 
are willing to take a stand and make 
the followers toe the mark. They are 
not ambivalent and do not attempt to 
curry favor by sacrificing the goals 
of the organization in order to en- 
hance their status with the men they 
are leading. 

Management leadership _ then, 
from the human relations viewpoint 
must be able to: 

1. Understand men completely. 
2. Know how to communicate with 
men, 
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3. Know how to enthuse men. 

4. Know how to help men achieve 
their goals. 

5. Know how to teach men. 

6. Understand feeling tones. 

7. Make men live up to standards. 
8. Set a good example. 

9. Take a stand and when one makes 
an honest mistake one admits it. 

10. Assume _ technical competent 
leadership. 





11. Operate from a predictable, re- 
liable and sound judgment platform. 
Managers need to know and to 
recognize mature behavior in them- 
selves and in others and they need 
to know the symptoms of immature 
behavior when they sense it in them- 
selves or perceive it in others. For 
example, symptoms of immature be- 
havior, in part, can be characterized 
by: 
1. Inability to take criticism objec- 
tively. 
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2. Inability to work without constant 
praise. 

3. Carrying troubles within one’s 
self and not being able to face up to 
problems and talk them out with a 
trusted counsellor. 
4. Being resentful 
grudges. 

5. Loss of temper and blows up 
easily. 

6. Talks too much and runs down 
other people. 

7. Is overtly antagonistic to others. 
8. Exhibits jealousy at the success of 
others. 

9. Becomes discouraged too easily. 
10. Does not wish to recognize rules 
and regulations of the organization. 

In helping sales personnel to over- 
come these obstacles it must be re- 
membered that perhaps the man- 
agers have forgotten what it was 
that they were when we were per- 
forming. There is as much differ- 
ence in directing sales people and 
selling by yourself as there is be- 
tween being a student of subject 
matter and then teaching that same 
subject matter. In fact, there is a 
world of difference and the arts of 
the learner are not the arts of the 
teacher. They are dissimilar skills 
requiring only one or two attributes 
in common. 

Among the common faults of sales 
management personnel in the human 
relations area are: 

1. Too Intensely Aware of One’s 
Self. The manager who achieves 
distinction through the sales route 
is apt to be more sure, more ex- 
troverted, more aggressive in his 
human relation contacts. He at- 
tempts to “sell” those whom he is 
presumed to be leading rather than 
guiding, coaching, directing and as- 
sisting. It no longer is important 
that the sales manager was a staf 
salesman . . . what is important is 
that he is a star leader, a star 
teacher, a star helper. 

2. Lack of Humility. Someone once 
said that a man ought to practice 
humility twice in his lifetime. Once 
when he had to and the second time 
when he can afford to. Success and 
humility are not handmaidens. 
Humility is the essence of the spirit 
of service and a willingness to let 
other people grow and succeed. 

3. Must Maintain an Open and 
Flexible Mind. Age and success de- 


and carrying 


velop barriers to open mindedness 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Plaintiff Fails To Meet Burden Of 

Proof That Death Was The Result 

Of An Accident Within The Meaning 
Of Policy. 


Albert L. Miller worked as a 
“roughneck” on a rotary drill crew 
for the Murfin Drilling Company 
and appeared in good physical con- 
dition when he went to work at ap- 
proximately 1:00 P.M. October 19, 
1956. That particular day it was 
the job of the crew to pull all of 
the rotary drill pipe from a well 
which had just been completed as a 
dry hole. Miller was an experienced 
oil field “roughneck” and it was his 
duty on that day to act as the “back- 
up” man operating “tongs” weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds which 
are snapped around each joint of 
drill pipe holding it securely while 
the driller unscrews the joint. After 
the driller unscrewed the joint it 
was pushed out on the “catwalk” and 
from there onto the “back-wagon”’ 
rolling it out onto a pile beside the 
“catwalk.” The crew repeated this 
process one hundred fifteen times in 
two and one-half hours. 


The tongs are rather awkward to 
work; however, they are balanced 
with a counter-weight and an ex- 
perienced roughneck can move them 
about rather easily. The operation 
was completed about 7:00 P.M. and 
the drilling crew took about twenty 
to thirty minutes to eat supper after 
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which they proceeded to mix cement, 
in order to plug up the hole. Miller 
did his share of this work. He com- 
plained of pains in his chest and the 
foreman told him to sit down and 
rest. Later they found him gasping 
for air and an ambulance was sum- 
moned. Miller, however, died as a 
result of this attack, which was 
diagnosed as a heart attack. 

Miller had a policy of insurance 
with Prudential Insurance Company 
which paid $5,000 for natural death 
and an extra $5,000 for accidental 
death. However, the accidental death 
must result directly and _ inde- 
pendently of all other causes of 
bodily injuries effected solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means. The injuries also 
must be evidenced by a visible con- 
tusion or wound on the exterior of 
the body except in the case of drown- 
ing or of internal injuries revealed 
by an autopsy. 

The beneficiary on the policy was 
his wife, Betty L. Miller, and after 
the company denied liability for the 
additional amount she filed suit. 
The basis of her contention was that 
the deceased died as a result of a 
heart attack brought about by in- 
ternal injuries suffered while over- 
exerting himself in vigorous and 
violent work and that such death was 
within the accidental death provision 
of the policy. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company admitted that he did 
die of a heart attack but alleged that 
the heart attack was caused by things 
other than his work and was not acci- 
dental within the terms of the policy. 
A jury having been waived by the 





parties the trial court ruled in favor 
of the insurance company. 

The plaintiff appealed to the 
Kansas Supreme Court, which af- 
firmed the trial court’s decision. 

The law in Kansas is, that in 
order to recover double indemnity 
for accidental death, the burden of 
proof is upon the plaintiff to show 
that the death resulted from injury 
due to an accident within the mean- 
ing of the double indemnity provi- 
sion. The court stated that it was 
of the opinion that if work is being 
carried on voluntarily and inten- 
tionally in the usual way, death 
which follows a heart attack or heart 
failure and which may be assumed 
to be unexpected cannot be re- 
garded as produced by accidental 
means within the meaning of an 
insurance policy providing for acci- 
dental death benefits unless there is 
proof of some unusual happening 
preceding the heart attack or heart 
failure which may have caused 
death. In this case there was no 
evidence disclosed that any slip, mis- 
hap, extraneous force, unusual oc- 
currence or unforeseen development 
took place at the time of performance 
of the work. All the methods and 
means being used were as usual and 
ordinary and the court cannot say 
that the death, although unforeseen 
and unexpected, resulted from in- 
juries sustained through accidental 
means. Also plaintiff’s evidence 
failed to disclose the presence of 
visible contusions or wounds on the 
exterior of the body or any internal 
injuries which could have caused the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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heart attack. Thus the Kansas 
Supreme Court affirms the trial 
court’s finding in favor of the in- 
surance company. 

Miller, appellant, v. Prudential Ins. 
Co., appellee, Kansas Supreme 
Court. November 8, 1958. 4 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 63. 

George W. Holland, Marvin E. 
Thompson, Clifford R. Holland, Jr., 
Russell, Kansas, for appellant. 

T. B. Kelley, Glenn E. Opie, Fred L. 
Conner, Great Bend, Kansas, Carl 
L. Matthews, Houston, Texas, for 
appellee. 


Recovery Allowed To 77 Year Old 

Blind Man For Death Resulting From 

An Infection Of A Skinned Knee, 
Despite Other Ailments. 


The insured was William B. Mc- 
Gehee of Montgomery, Alabama, 
who on January 5, 1957 while going 
from his bed to a chair fell and 
skinned his knee. He was 77 years 
old and blind. The skinned place did 
nui heal and acute cellulitis de- 
veloped. Infection sent his blood 
count to more than twice that of 
normal; he ran a high fever; had 
trouble breathing; his leg swelled 
and the abrasion became inflamed 
with red streaks running down his 
leg. Unable to cope with these com- 
plications he died sixteen days after 
the fall. 
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At the time of his accident Mc- 
Gehee had latent diabetes, arterio- 
sclerosis, heart disease, emphysema 
and arthritis. He had had two 
policies with New York Life Insur- 
ance Company since 1927 which pro- 
vided for double indemnity in the 
event of accidental death. The 
clause so providing had the usual 
and ordinary restrictions and excep- 
tions therein. The New York Life 
Insurance company denied liability 
under the double indemnity provi- 
sion, alleging that the diseases con- 
tributed to the death, and the in- 
sured’s beneficiary filed suit. It 
was tried before a jury who found in 
favor of the estate beneficiary. The 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the 5th Circuit took the case on ap- 
peal and writing through Justice 
Wisdom affirmed the decision of the 
District Court. 

The court extensively reviewed 
the cases dealing with the problem 
before it here. In reviewing the 
authorities the court found that they 
are conflicting and in many instances 
their dicta is confusing. As Alabama 
law controls, the decision of the 
Federal Court in the case of First 
National Bank of Birmingham v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was reviewed by Justice Wisdom. 
In general this Alabama case held 
that if the injury is the proximate 
cause of the death, regardless of pre- 
existing diseases which might in 
some way contribute to the death, 
then the death is by accidental means. 

An insurer cannot escape liability 
simply by showing that some disease 
may have contributed to some extent 
to the insured’s death. Most elderly 
people do have some complications 
and when an injury puts an old 
person to bed for any length of time 
they become progressively weak and 
complications do set in. Justice 
Cardozo has made this observation: 
“A policy of insurance is not ac- 
cepted with the thought that its cov- 
erage is to be restricted to an Apollo 
or a Hercules.” 

The insurer in this case would 
have the court hold that there can 
be no recovery unless death is pres- 
ent at the scene of the accident or 
openly waits in continuous at- 
tendance on an injured insured from 
the moment of injury to the moment 
of death. However, this court will 
take a more reasonable view and if 











an injury starts a chain reaction re- 
sulting in death, recovery may be 
allowed even if one of the links in 
the chain is old age frailty and some 
of the links are dormant diseases or 
physical conditions without which 
the chain would be broken. 

The court then reviewed the evi- 
dence of the various diseases that 
the insured had had and found that 
he had actually not been treated for 
diabetes for four years and that his 
Isles of Langerhans were of normal 
size; that his arteriosclerosis was 
moderate; that he had not had 
trouble with his heart for five or 
six months, nor was there any evi- 
dence after the autopsy of large 
myocardial scarring. 

The court concludes by stating that 
the testimony is not all one-sided, 
but it seems to the court that the 
case did make one for the jury as to 
the accidental features of the case 
and so affirmed the jury’s finding for 
the insured on the question of causa- 
tion which is a factual issue for the 
jury to decide. 

New York Life Ins. Co., appellant, 
v. McGehee, Exrx., appellee. United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. November 7, 1958. 4 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 49. 

Marion Rushton, J. M. Williams, 
Jr., Montogomery, Ala., for ap- 
pellant. 

M. Roland Nachman, Jr., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., for appellee. 


BUSINESS GRADUATES 
AVAILABLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


THE NINETEEN FIFTY NINE DIREC- 
TorY OF College Graduates Availa- 
ble for Business Personnel, issued 
annually by Alpha Kappa Psi, na- 
tional business fraternity, will be 
mailed to business firms interested 
in employing college graduates with 
majors in accounting, administra- 
tion, finance, management, market- 
ing, sales, and other fields of busi- 
ness. The selected list presents the 
photographs and short factual sum- 
maries of qualified graduates of lead- 
ing universities and colleges of the 
U. S. who will be available for em- 
ployment in 1959. It is the eighth 
such directory issued by the organi- 
zation. 
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Life Insurance in 1958-59—from page 14 


On the national level the revision of the Social Secu- 
rity Act increased benefits for present and future recipi- 
ents, raised the wage base from $4,200 to $4,800, in- 
creased the tax rate from 2%4% to 24%4% each on em- 
ployer and employe, and from 33%% to 334% on the 
self-employed person, gave the same benefits to depend- 
ents of disabled workers as they would receive if the 
disabled workers were past age 65 and retired. 

At the end of 1958 the life insurance business was 
concerned with the problem of the federal income tax 
as applied to life companies. The end has apparently 
come for stop-gap legislation, and this difficult tax prob- 
lem is being attacked by Congress, with the help of the 
Treasury and the companies. Unless a new law is 
adopted, the companies will be taxed under the 1942 
formula, which would raise the companies’ liability from 


$290,000,000 in 1957 to $500,000,000 for 1958. 


Other Events of the Year 


The year 1958 was a major one for mergers of com- 
panies and corporate and informal tie-ups between prop- 
erty and life companies. The family plan continued to 
provide a large volume of business during the year, al- 
though the curve of sales and the number of new com- 
panies offering the plan flattened out. Success of the 
family plan accounted for some of the easing in industrial 
sales. 

The trading stamp plan had hard going in a number 
of parts of the country. 

The American Legion group case, written by the Oc- 
cidental of California, covers the organization’s 2,700,- 
000 members on a voluntary basis. 

Several large Canadian companies made considerable 
progress during the year on plans to mutualize their 
firms, 

The state commissioners adopted a new mortality 


table to be known as the 1958 CSO Table of Mortality. _ 


Last year four personages in the insurance trade press 
who were well known in the insurance business died. 
They were Alfred M. Best, founder and president of 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and chairman of the 
board of Flitcraft, Inc.; Stanley G. Flitcraft, formerly 
president of Flitcraft, Inc.; L. Alexander Mack, chair- 
man of the board of the firm publishing the Weekly 
Underwriter; and Charles S. Rosenweig, editor and 
publisher of the Jnsurance Advocate. 

We have saved until the end our predictions for the 
life insurance business in 1959. Sales should total $67,- 
000,000,000 to $70,000,000,000, with ordinary more than 
in 1958, group roughly the same, and industrial probably 
a little less. Insurance in force will top $525,000,000,- 
000 for the first time by the year end. 





TorAL ENROLLMENT in courses of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council stood at a new record of 
20,130 as of December 2, according to an announcement 
by Loran E. Powell, C.L.U., managing director of the 
Council. The probable number of classes will be over 
1,000, 
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The Actively-traded 
Market In 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


is covered in detail 


IN 
Best’s Digest 
of 


Insurance Stocks! 








BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
offers a wealth of detailed information for 
over 100 stock insurance companies, fire, 
casualty, and life . . . virtually the entire 
actively-traded market! Included are such 
data as: 


Resources—Ten-Year Trend 

Liabilities—Ten-Year Trend 

Distribution and Five-Year Growth of Premium 
Writings 

Five-Year Operating Ratios 

Five-Year Net Premiums Earned and Written 

Ten-Year Per Share Figures 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns Amount and Per 
Share 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten Years 
Capital Gains or Losses 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


ORDER TODAY! 
— Fifteen Dollars per Copy — 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Human Relations—from page 94 


and the spirit of willingness to sur- 
vey all the possible avenues. We be- 
gin to think of ourselves as infallible 
and infallability is the first step 
toward mental inflexibility and 
failure to grasp the necessary details 
of a changing order. 

4. Loss of Enthusiasm and Develop- 
ment of a “good enough” Attitude. 
5. Failure to Continue To Learn, 
and To Grow. 

To this point we have been dis- 
cussing what it is that sales man- 
agement people need. It might be 
well here to quickly touch upon an 
aspect of our subject which should 
be treated as an entity . . . that is, 
the needs of the sales person in the 
human relations field. These needs 
were best summarized in an article 
which appeared in the November- 
December 1955 issue of the Harvard 
Business Review. This article en- 
titled ““Practice in Human Relations 
is the Missing Ingredient in Sales 
Training” went on to state: 

“Tt is clear that the salesman must 
relate himself to the customer in 
such a way that he can understand 
the customer’s needs and wants. 


Not only must the salesman be able 
to communicate his ideas and beliefs 
to the prospect, but it is vital that 
he develop the ability to understand 
what the prospect is attempting, 
explicitly and implicitly, to com- 
municate to him. To understand 
these difficult problems of two-way 
communication in face-to-face rela- 
tionships, the salesman must de- 
velop a frame of reference about 
human nature and behavior that will 
allow him to evaluate and learn 
effective lessons from his experience. 
In essence, he needs to develop his 
human relations skills. 

First of all... sales trainers 
must rid themselves of a “rules for 
behavior” orientation. In its place 
must be substituted an effective 
method or frame of reference for 
looking at behavior and at the fac- 
tors affecting behavior. The trainer 
can facilitate the process of self- 
learning by: 

1. Helping people to recognize the 
attitudes they bring to experience. 

2. Helping people to ask better ques- 
tions of experience. 

3. Providing them with a useful way 
of thinking about matters of human 
behavior so that they can make 


better observations about themselves 
and their relations to others. 

It also must be remembered that 
knowledge of human relations con- 
cepts is not enough to solve the 
salesman’s problem. Theories have 
a strange way of collapsing in the 
thick of face-to-face involvement. 
Talking about people is not tanta- 
mount to talking with people. A 
sound training program must also 
help the salesman in action.” 

Some time ago, I read an article 
entitled “Sell the Hidden Values.” 
Its thesis was that many quality 
products have hidden values which 
the consumer does not have the 
capacity to assess readily and that 
it is the function of the sales per- 
sonnel to so bring this to light to 
the end that the consumer will buy 
the hidden values. This concept can 
be equally adapted to the aspects of 
human relations as it relates to sales 
personnel. Human relations is the 
“hidden value” which sales _per- 
sonnel can possess. Here lies one of 
the major differences between the 
average and the successful sales 
person. It is almost axiomatic that 
sales people deal with people . . . not 

(Continued on page 100) 
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.. « SALESMEN are like GUIDED MISSILES! .. . 





































Frequently they get spectacular 
explosions, but too often they miss the 
sales target! One thing is sure, guiding 
the sale accurately toward the target 
requires informed engineering. 

For the past 50 years Best’s 

insurance experts have been engineering 
sales with accurate 
information on legal reserve 
companies operating in the 
United States and Canada. And 
men who have established a 
reputation for a high degree of 
accuracy in hitting their sales targets 
have been using BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS to guide them. A nationally 
recognized, time-saving reference 

work, it is designed to provide the facts 
you need on financial resources and 
responsibility when you need them. 
Respected summary opinions and 
recommendations are provided for your 
guidance by a staff of experts! 

Your spectacular explosions can 

turn out to be direct hits more often 
with BEST’S LIFE REPORTS priced at 
twenty-five dollars, including 

a year’s subscription to the 
Life Edition of Best’s 
Insurance News. 
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Human Relations—Continued 


things, not objects, not end products. 
As we commonly say in the field of 
education... you do not teach 
subject matter . . . you teach stu- 
dents. So to, we can hold in the 
sales world ... you do not sell 
products or services .. . you sell 
people. One of the necessary in- 
gredients to effective selling of 
people is an awareness of what 
people want, what they are thinking 
about, how the problem affects them, 
and what may be bothering them in 
terms of accepting this or that prod- 
uct or service. 

It follows that sales personnel 
must be “people sensitized.” What 
this means is not, “I’ve got to sell 
you, but rather, I’ve got to help you 
make a purchase... for your 
benefit as well as mine.” One of the 
basic steps in developing the human 
relations capacity of the sales person 
is to help him understand himself. 
He must learn to overcome the “I” 
approach and develop the commonly 
termed “you” approach. In order to 
do this it would appear that sales 
management must help the salesman 
accomplish the following: 


100 


1. Learn to accept himself. 

2. Learn to believe in what they are 
doing ... believe in it whole- 
heartedly, firmly, loyally and con- 
viction. 

3. Learn to forget themselves in 
terms of what it is they are trying 
to get done. 

4. Think in terms of the problems 
of the people whom they are’ serv- 
ing. 

5. Develop empathy. A good defini- 
tion of empathy is that of the old 
Indian Chief who said that before 
one can judge another one should 
be required to walk in his moccasins 
for five miles. 

6. Develop patience with others. 
7. Understand the principles of in- 
dividual differences. 

8. Learn to judge feeling tones by 
words, expressions, facial attitudes. 
In other words to become aware of 
the power of “kinesics” both as a 
sender and as a receiver. 

9. Know when to switch from non- 
directive or low pressure selling to 
directive type of behavior. 

10. Help him learn how to assist 
people in recognizing and express- 
ing their needs in a- professional 
manner from a professional status. 


In closing, it would be most ap- 
propriate and fitting to quote from 
one of the outstanding presentations 
in the field of education: The 
Harvard Report on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society. 

“Human personality cannot, how- 
ever, be broken up into distinct parts 
or traits. Education must look to 
the whole man. It has been wisely 
said that education aims at a good 
man, the good citizen, and the use- 
ful man. By a good man is meant 
one who possesses an inner integra- 
tion, poise, and firmness, which in 
the long run comes from an adequate 
philosophy of life. Personal integra- 
tion is the proper fruition of educa- 
tion. The aim of (liberal) education 
is the development of the whole 
man and human nature involves in- 
stincts and sentiments as well as the 
intellect. Intelligence is that leaven 
of awareness and reflection which, 
operating upon the native powers 
of men, raises them from the animal 
level and makes them truly human. 
Thus, the fruit of education is intel- 
ligence in action. The aim is mastery 
of life, and since living is an art, 
wisdom is the indispensable means 
to this end.” 
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Aetna Life: Jackson G. Fields, CLU, has 
been named head of the Jacksonville gen- 
eral agency succeeding Charles I. Mann. 


All American Assur.: Howard Hentz was 
elected vice president and regional man- 
ager Of western div. at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Allstate: Raymond G. Stallings has been 
named regional sales supervisor for life, 
accident-sickness insurance in Dallas. 


American Founders: 4. M. Burton, II, 
has been named to head a Nashville 
agency. This is the company’s first ex- 
pansion into another state. 


American Life (N. Y.): The American 
Life and A & H Agency of New York, Inc., 
has been appointed a general agent. Fred 
D. Rappaport is president and offices are 
at 26 Platt St. 


American National: Divisional directors 
appointed to new ordinary regions are: 
L. E. Baldwin, northwestern; Fred E. Hill, 
northeastern; and W. T. Spencer, north- 
central. 


American United: James R. Cuddy has 
been appointed manager of the new south- 
eastern Indiana agency in Bedford. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Agency managers 
]. M. Keplar, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Frank C. Wigginton, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
relinquished active management functions 
and are now agency manager-consultants 
in their respective agency territories. 
Agency manager Frank M. Baker has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh and is replaced 
at Eau Claire (Wis.) as agency manager 
by Richard L. Wamsley. Marvin D. Selvig 
has been appointed Grand Rapids agency 
manager. Pan Vaphiadis has been ad- 
vanced and moved to Detroit as agency 
manager replacing John W. Paige, re- 
signed. John E. Whitsell, agency super- 
“sor at Mason City (Iowa), becomes 
agency manager at Mankato (Minn.), re- 
placing C. J. Bogard, resigned. 






















Bonkers National: Dorothy G. McKay 
was elected registrar and Paul P. Schoen- 
dorf assistant secretary—underwriting. 
Changes in title: William F. Good, 
agency vice president; Gordon H. Reeves, 
director of purchasing; Walter J. Rogers, 
regional director of agencies; Fred W. 
Dathe, assistant director of underwriting; 
we C. Wilbur Carlson, assistant comptrol- 
er. 
Marguerite Jacquinot and Arthur W. 
Whalen were assigned new responsibilities, 
spectively, as assistant secretary, actuarial 
rdministration, and assistant secretary, 
laims. Mary L. Francisco was named 
Rdministrative assistant, actuarial; Robert 
V. Kroeger, underwriter; and Robert H. 
Wall, actuarial assistant, life. 


rkshire Life: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Harding 
as been promoted to manager, personnel 
HiVision., 
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Business Men's: New branch offices have 
been opened in Boise (Ida.) with Clair B. 
Johnson as manager and at Tulsa (Okla.) 
with Jerry L. Robertson as manager. 


Canada Life: F. E. Rooke, F.S.A., J. B. 
Walker, F.S.A., and W. B. Waugh, F.S.A., 
have been advanced to associate actuaries. 


Capitol Life (Colo.): Jack E. Wunsch, 
formerly district manager for Mutual Sav- 
ings Life, has been named agent for the 
newly-formed Clark Agency in Clayton, 
Mo. 


Central Standard: Robert W. Russell, 
formerly a supervisor in Peoria for John 
Hancock, has been appointed assistant to 
the agency vice president and will super- 
vise activities in central and southern 
Illinois. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): James L. Hazel- 
wood, CLU, formerly with Aetna Life, has 
been appointed regional superintendent in 
New York State with offices at 472 S. Salina 
St., Syracuse. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Managerial 
changes: W. E. Tucker promoted to cen- 
tral Indiana district is succeeded at Evans- 
ville (Ind.) by W. T. Bolyard; E. B. Rob- 
erts* moved from. central Indiana district 
to Indianapolis north district replacing 
Mr. Bolyard; and John E. Lovelace, Jr., 
becomes manager of Mississippi state 
branch at Jackson. 


Conn. Mutual: Robert E. Stevens has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor of secu- 
rities. 

Gerald F. Bliss has been appointed to 
head a newly-established district agency in 
Mobile, Ala., and Russell F. Mathews, 
CLU, as assistant general agent at Phoenix 
district agency. 


Continental Assur.: Robert L. Otto has 
been appointed agency manager in Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 


Employers’ Life of America: George IW. 
Duffy, formerly a district manager for 
Mass. Mutual, has been appointed agency 
dept. supervisor in home office at Boston. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): William J. Duns- 
more, CLU, has retired as agency manager 
at New York City but continues in per- 
sonal production. He is succeeded in New 
York by Thomas P. Brady, CLU, and a 
new agency has been opened in White 
Plains under the supervision of David D. 
Kuehn. 


Equitable Life (lowa): An agency has 
been opened in Springfield (Mo.) with 
Jim Buckner, Jr., as general agent. 


Federal Life: R. Ralph Fluckey and James 
R. Mannell have been appointed as man- 
agers at Detroit and South Chicago, re- 
spectively. 





First Colony: Oscar A. George has been 
appointed agency manager of a new Balti- 
more office. 


Franklin Life: George T. Kamataris has 
been named director of sales, and John E. 
Smith becomes midwest sales director, both 
at home office. 

George J. Lamb, formerly vice president 
and agency director of Western Security, 
has been appointed regional manager for 
Nebraska. 


General American: George H. Fletcher 
has been appointed a general agent in 
St. Louis. 

Edward H. Borman, Jr., has been named 
assistant manager of group benefits dept. 


Great Eastern Life: Dr. Frederick R. 
Brown, Sr., has been appointed medical 
director. 


Great-West Life: R. K. Siddall has been 
elevated to an assistant secretary. Super- 
visors named managers: J. W. Burns, field 
training; W. H. Wilson, sales promotion; 
and W. J. Hudson, group underwriting. 
N. R. Wood has been appointed assistant 
manager of Toronto mortgage investment 
office. 


Indianapolis Life: Raymond T. Moore 
and Talmadge D. Briggs have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Texas at San 
Antonio and Lubbock, respectively. 


Jefferson National: Carl C. Sutliff and 
Robert L. Houk have been named general 
agents at Grand Blanc (Mich.) and Valley 
Station (Ky.), respectively. 


John Hancock: Merrill W. Kidman, super- 
intendent of agencies, has been appointed 
director of the newly-established. division 
of administration, while Paul E. Eagan 
has been named director of the newly- 
formed division of marketing management. 
Joseph A. Smith has been elevated, to 
director of sales promotion replacing Mr. 
Eagan, and is succeeded as supervisor of 
sales promotion by David F. Jackson, Jr., 
agency assistant. 


Life of North Amer.: Frank J. Schmucker 
has been appointed general manager of 
Newark (N. J.) agency. 


Life of Virginia: Frank Ammons, tormerly 
brokerage supervisor in Dallas for New 
York Life, has been appointed manager of 
the ordinary agency there. 


Lincoln National: Harold E. St. Clair, 
CLU, formerly with National Underwriter 
Co. as editor of Diamond Life Bulletins 
Agent’s Service, has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary in the reinsurance dept. 

Pat McGeorge has been named super- 
visor for E. M. Ussery Agency in Columbia 
(S. C.) and Richard E. Waack appointed 
supervisor of J. C. Arnold Agency in Dav- 
enport. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOFA—Continued 


George B. Deason became co-general 
agent with his father Leslie C. Deason, in 
Hannibal, Mo. R. B. Lanham, senior 
member of the Lankam-Gifford Agency, 
has retired and R. Hugh Gifford is now 
sole general agent at Baltimore. 


Manhattan Life: Orlando A. Corini, for- 
merly manager at Hawthorne (N. J.) for 
Metropolitan, has been appointed general 
agent in New Rochelle (N. Y.). 


Massachusetts Mutual: Drs. Ronald T. 
Abbott and C. Paul Nay have been ap- 
pointed assistant medical directors. Ray- 
mond G. Pearson has been advanced to 
assistant group actuary. 


Metropolitan Life: Richard R. Shinn has 
been appointed second vice president— 
group. Ernest K. Beckley has been named 
superintendent of agencies—Atlanti¢ Coast 
territory succeeding John E. Neal, who was 
transferred to Pacific Coast replacing 
Julius O. Klein. Mr. Klein becomes vice 
president in charge of Pacific Coast head 
Office. 

Other appointments: Joseph A. Ryan, 
Jr., assistant controller; Herbert H. Marks, 
assistant statistician; Kenneth D. Mitchem, 
assistant actuary; Edward F. Delfoe and 
Charles D. Dunkin, assistant vice presi- 
dents—group; Damian J. Hogan, assistant 
vice president—farm mortgages; Dr. Wil 
liam R. Cunnick, Jr., assistant medical di- 
rector; John V. Pfister and T. Russell 
Ryerson, assistant vice presidents—ordi- 
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.-YOU? 


Suppose we hired you. What would interest 
you most? Money? Assistance? Leads? Financ- 
ing? Prestige? The Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a solid heritage of high perform- 
ance behind them doesn’t like to boast but 
their agents and managers are kings. They 
have everything a fieldman can ask for. 
If you would like to join the royal court of 
Federal Life Kings and are willing to build us an agency 
of strong career underwriters in the Life and Accident and 


Health field write: 


EMERY HUFF, Agency Vice President 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


nary; John A. Sherman and Vincent 4 
Wall, assistant vice presidents—industriaj; 
Walter R. Tyler, assistant vice president 
publication div.; and Dr. Cecil Mclvor 
assistant medical director, Canadian hea 
office. 


Midland Mutual: Fred R. Edwards ha 
been advanced to genefal agent in Toledo 
succeeding Hanford Bergman, retired, and 
the offices have been moved to 2313 Madi. 
son Ave. 


Monarch Life (Mass.}: James L. Carrier 
assistant agency vice president, and Benja 
min F. Jones, Cleveland general agen 
have been named regional managers of 
New York State-northern New Jersey an/ 
Ohio-West Virginia, respectively. 

General agent appointments: Serving un 
der Mr. Carrier—Whiting Evans, Amity 
ville, N. Y.; Fred A. Hulme, East Orang 
N. J.; and at 165 Broadway, New Yori 
City, Gershen Konikow, Manhattan ageng, 
and Roger J. Nicosia, Nassau agency. A 
sociated with Mr. Jones in northern Ohig 
—Gerald N. Altieri, Lakewood; Edmuni 
R. Capaldo, Toledo; Harry E. Cole, Bug 
rus; Arthur L. Graham, Canton; Richari 
H. Porter, Youngstown; and Benson P 
Shupe, Jr., Euclid. 


Mutual of N. Y.: George A. Norwood h 
been named director of field training an 
Clarke Williams appointed director of 
cruiting. William H. MacKenzie has 
promoted to assistant director of ‘sale 
development. 

Promoted to home office sales dept. s 
for managerial training: Burgess P. Hui 
son, assistant manager of Lake City agen 
John T. O’Brien, Jr., assistant manager ¢ 
Washington, D.C., agency; Frank H 
Roark, Jr., senior assistant manager, N 
Orleans; Harold E. Rohan, brokerage 
pervisor, Miami; and Joseph J. Vichi 
assistant manager, Chicago (Lewis) agen 


National Equity: Duke Kilgore has bed 
named assistant director of agencies. 


National Life (V#.): John R. Stilb 
been advanced to general agent for soutl 
ern Arizona. 


Nationwide: Murray J. Chilton has bee 
appointed administrator of the group pe 
sion dept. and Walter T. Bradley plac 
in charge of all sales activities of grou 
insurance dept. 


New England Life: Donald S. Bell, {0 
merly group field supervisor at Provide 
Life & Acc., has been appointed assist 
director of group sales. 


North American Accident: The Pe 
Gershaw Insurance Agency, Boston, Mz 
headed by Edward S. Perry and Ira 
Gershaw, has been appointed gene 
agency for life, accident and health. 


North American Life Assur.: J. T. Glen 
B. Com., has been appointed assis 
treasurer, E. T. Hill, BA, FSA, assista 
actuary, L. M. Begley, branch adminis 
tive officer, and J. D. Kirkendale, clait 
officer. 


North American Life & Cas.: A 
group office has been opened at 3986 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, with Charles 
Lapp, Jr., as regional group supervisor. 


Northwestern Mutual: Howard J. Ko 
has been appointed to the newly-crealt 
post of assistant comptroller—budgt 
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incent Alimes W. Erdevig has been appointed an 
ndustriadicer with the title of assistant manager 
-esident: ortgage services. 

| Mecluo§ urtin R. Eggers has been named mort- 
lian headoe loan regional manager in Indianapo- 


vards hawiecidental Life (Cal.): Earl Clark, CLU, 
in Toledofsadena branch manager, joins the home 
tired, andiMice agency dept. as second yice president. 
313 Madi’ David W. Wetherill has been appointed 


sistant manager at Philadelphia, Gerald 
Bushman, brokerage manager in Whit- R | 6 HT 0 V FR TH F 4 | iL 
.. Carrier (Cal.), William D. Henderson, assist- 
nd Benjaft brokerage manager at Dallas, and GG 
ral agenthn R. oy oma brokerage man- INSURANCE IN FORCE yg 
; dimer at Kansas City. 
ay ba: : $400,000,000.00 


‘ i : New district | 2 athe ryt 
erving unganagers: Noel T. Cudd, Jr., Corpus — + oe’ 
1s, AmityMpristi, and J. David Garner, Jr., Fort wy ie ; 

st OrangMorth, Texas; and Everette E. Baggerly, fog <n A i 


New Yorfana, Guam. EW eS a an 

an ageng San eORE (Of Line Insurance Company 
zency. AWfhio State: Max W. Phillips and Asso- \ _# S 

hern Ohigmtes, San Francisco, have been appointed A if CAPITOL AT WOODLANE 

; Edmunig§neral agents. Max W. Phillips is presi- ; LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 


ole, Buggent and Irwin A. Phillips, his son, is vice W. E. DARBY. PRESIDENT 
1; Richarfgfesident of the agency located at 2407 
Benson PMpriega St. 














id Equity: Harry K. Newberger and 
wood hifderbert F. Higgs have been named re- 
alning aMM%onal sales directors. Hal R. Olsen and 
ctor Of tienry W. Karg have been appointed state 
e has betanagers for northern Illinois and central 
r Of sal@hio, respectively. 


| dept. staid Republic: Joseph A. Fromm has been 

ss P. Hui@@pointed an agent and will act as a spe- 

sity agenogal representative of the George A. Huber 

manager @ency, Pittsburgh. 

Frank 

nager, Nempeific National: George E. Gaylord has 

okerage sen appointed general agent in Grand 

J. Vich@@nction, Colo. 

wis) agen 
lovident Mutual: William E. Bradfield 

‘e has beams been advanced from administrative 


oncies. istant to assistant manager, group insur- 
e dept. W. Stanley Austin and George y 
. Stilb ba Foley were elected actuarial assistants, y 


t for southonard H. McCandless, assistant financial 
tetary, and Vernon H. Neff, agency 
istant. 


our policies are alive...our rates are competitive. 


A full line: life, accident, sickness, hospital(group and credit). 
Our service for 
your continuing profit 


GREAT AMERICAN “Dt 
Great American Reserve Insurance Company 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V. P. 


m has bed 
group pegmudential: Forrest D. Long has been 
dley plact bmoted to director of agencies for cen- 
-s of grou! Pennsylvania region (Harrisburg), 
ceeding John E. North, now head of 
laware-Maryland region (Baltimore). 
§. Bell, fo@#Managerial changes: John S. Politi pro- 
it Providemmted to manager of Jersey City south 
ed assista@mplacing Henry S. Bedell, now manager 
Hackensack district succeeding the late 
h vard F. McDonald; transfers in Phila- 
The Pemmphia district offices—Anthony J. Valen- 
yston, Mz _to Pennypack, Alfonso G. Persico, 
and Ira Mata Park, Anthony Del Prete, League 
red gene pnd, Francis J. McKeghney, CLU, Tioga, 
ealth. i Frank W. Hayes to Ken-Richmond 
ceeding Charles W. Foppert, retired. 
J. T. Gleng@Vestern home office: Gilbert G. Tipton Retail Credit Co.: A new branch office Travelers: George H. Shackelford and 
ed assist Charles Gounaud have been appointed _ has been opened in Huntington, W. Va., James C. Smith have been appointed sec- 
5A, assist nagers at Eugene (Ore.) and San Bruno with John W. Jarboe as manager. ond vice presidents of life-accident-health 
_ administ ‘), 1espectively. agency dept. and life underwriting dept., 
idale, clait ‘ ‘Sun Life of Canada: 4. A. Ingalls has __ respectively. 
public National: Ferd A. Schuth has been named branch manager at Newark Promoted to district group supervisors: 
Fr appointed superintendent of guar- succeeding the late B. R. Wright. Steven E. Camp, Hempstead, N. Y.; John 
as.: A Mieed issue. New branches and their managers: New _ A. Ross, Jr., New Haven; Merrill E. Blatch- 
at 3986 illiam G. Bellm, principal of North- _Jersey—Paterson, J. D. McLean; Newark- ford, Omaha; E. H. Clark, Nashville; 
h Charles @stern General Agency, Yakima, Wash., Essex (second), H. Mitkus. Canada—Ed- James W. Smith, Duluth; Benjamin W. 
upervisor. Be the agency of John O. Boner of Indi- menton Jasper (second), W.H. Ross,CLU; Ralston, Lubbock; T. Donald Philp, Cal- 
ard J. Ko apolis, have been named general agents. Toronto Scarborough (10th), J. T. Gray; gary, Alb.; Arthur L. Green, Oklahoma 
rewly-creatl .. J. Arrubarrena of Rio Piedras. Chicoutimi, L. J. Brennan; and Sydney, City; Harry R. Grassick (group pen- 
on Sn appointed regional group man-_ R. M. Beaton. S. T. Wilson at Westminster 
in Puerto Rico. branch in British Columbia. (Continued on the next page) 


CAREER MEN....BROKERS 


LIFE INSURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 
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sions), Hartford; Frederick J. Volkommer, 
Tampa; and Arthur P. Allsop, Seattle. 

Promotions in life-accident-health agcy. 
dept., home office: Named assistant super- 
intendent of agencies—George F. Stevens 
(manager at 80 John St., NYC), Malcolm 
W. Dunlevie (manager at Newark, N. J.), 
David W. Williams (manager at Miami) 
and Harry G. Williams (assistant super- 
intendent of training at home office). 
Assistant superintendent of special serv- 
ices—John R. Prindle (assistant manager, 
Pittsburgh), and Harry W. Rankin (assist- 
ant manager, Cincinnati). 

William J. Murphy has been appointed 
the first regional director of agencies for 
life-accident-health agency dept. with 
headquarters in Dallas. 

{ 
Union Central: A new agency has been 
established in Albuquerque, N. M., with 
Robert E. Hoff, formerly agency supervisor 
for Minnesota Mutual, as manager. Kend- 
rick Brown, formerly manager at Little 
Rock for Southwestern Life, and Jerry H. 
Fischer, formerly division manager for 
Prudential in Cincinnati, have been made 
managers at Little Rock and Toledo, 
respectively. 
Union Mutual: Paul R. Hoffhous has been 
promoted to supervisor of agencies. 


Union Trust: Fred Livermore has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president for south- 
ern California. 

Alfred and Jeane Lehrfeld have been 
named as general agents to cover Palm 
Springs (Cal.) area. 


United American (Ga.): Thomas V. 
Lloyd, Jr., CLU, has been appointed state 
manager for Pennsylvania. 


United Pacific: Gerry L. White, formerly 
manager of bond dept. for Pacific Indem- 
nity, has joined the home office bond dept. 
staff. 


United States Life: New general agencies: 
Nicholas J. Esposito Agency, Bohemia, 
N. Y.; William R. Monroe Agency, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Sullivan, Burns & Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 


Walker, Jr., John P.: Has opened offices in 
Dallas, Texas, to serve as consultant to 
the management of life, accident and 
health insurance companies, specializing 
in insurance accounting, methods and 
procedures. 

‘ 


Washington Nat'l: Raymond L. Crapo, 
formerly with Massachusetts Mutual’s 
group actuarial div., has been appointed 
assistant actuary in ordinary and group 
actuarial div. 


Western Life (Mont.): Luther G. Thomp- 
son, CLU, who was recently elected agency 
administrative vice president in charge of 
agencies nationwide succeeding Lee Can- 
non, retired, has been named chief agency 
officer and chairman of the agency com- 
mittee. Loane Randall has been appointed 
sales vice president for western region, 
George B. Parsons, CLU, director of sales 
promotion at St. Paul, and Jack Hallowell, 
director of publicity. 


ADMISSION TO 
OKLAHOMA 


Joe B. Hunt, insurance commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, has stated that 
he has rescinded the rule of Febru- 
ary 28, 1958 in which he stated that 
a foreign insurance company seeking 
admittance to Oklahoma must have 
had three continuous calendar years 
of operating experience as of the date 
of application to do business in this 
state. He now says that any foreign 
insurance company seeking admit- 
tance that meets other requirements 
will be entitled to a license. 








INSURANCE TERMINOLOGY 


IN A SERIOUS PLEA for immediate 
action to bring about greater uni; 
formity in insurance terminology 
Dr. Davis W. Gregg, president of th¢ 
American College of Life Under. 
writers, writing in the November 


























issue of the Journal of Insurance, 
urged the formation of a group of 
insurance educators with advice anc 
help from the industry, to study the 
matter and make recommendations 





Flexible-Age 


Retirement 





















With Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan, the pol- 


icyholder does not set the maturity date when buying the policy; 


he can wait and make his decision much later. Naturally, clients 


like this feature, and LNL agents like to present it. 


Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan is another 


reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field- 


men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA _ 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
See “Meet Mr. Lincoln” on NBC-TV February 11, 1959 
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AMERICAN INCOME Life Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
GREAT AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Plan to Merge 


These companies have agreed to merge upon approval 
of the stockholders of both companies. The merged 
company will retain the name American Income Life 
Insurance Company and will have more than $38,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force and assets of approximately 
$3,500,000. Frank E. McKinney, chairman of the board 
of American Income, and Harold Goodman, president 
of American Income, will hold the same positions in 
the merged company. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS Corporation 
Nashville, Tennessee 

AMERICAN INVESTORS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas 

AMEICAN LIFE SAVINGS Insurance 
Company, Miami, Florida 


FLORIDA SUN LIFE Insurance Company 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 





Companies Acquired 


American Investors Corporation has offered to pur- 
chase by the exchange of stock these three life insur- 
ance companies. On completion of the transactions as- 
sets will be about $13,600,000 and capital stock will 
increase from 3,871,871 shares, par value $1, to 5,159,- 
127 shares, par value $1. American Investors Life 
(Texas) stockholders have approved an agreement that 
calls for a one-for-one basis of exchange. Florida Sun 
stockholders have also approved an agreement for an 
exchange of two shares of American Investors for three 
shares of their own. Stockholders of American Life Sav- 
ings still have to vote of an agreement for a one-for-one 
basis of exchange. All three transactions are subject to 
the approval of the various state insurance commis- 
sioners, 

American Investors Corporation also has the follow- 
ing companies as subsidiaries: American Investment 
Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn.; American 
Investment Life Insurance Company of Maryland, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Financial Life and-Casualty Insurance 
Company, Columbia, S. C.; Investors Fire Insurance 


m@ For February, 1959 





Company, Columbia, S. C.; Southeastern Fund, Colum- 
bia, S. C., which is a mobile home finance company ; 
and G. W. G. Corporation, which is a retail sales organ- 
ization operating in North and South Carolina. 


AMERICAN PATRIOT Life Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
SECURITY SAVINGS Life Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Merged 


American Patriot has been merged into Security Sav- 
ings on the basis of one share of Security Savings for 
each share of American Patriot. Security Savings will 
have 233,362 shares, par value $0.50 outstanding on 
completion of the merger, and will have in excess of 
$412,000 in assets, with over $8,000,000 of insurance 
in force. 

New officers are: President, Leonard F. Kiker ; vice- 
presidents, Aubrey E. Henson and C. B. Rogers; and 
secretary-treasurer, Norman L. Phillips. 

New directors are: Leonard F. Kiker, president; 
Frank C. Davis, Jr., president of Davis Buick Com- 
pany, West Point, Ga.; Howard L. Gentle, Sr., presi- 
dent of Alabama United, Inc., Huntsville, Ala.; Philip 
August, owner of Central Drug Company, Mobile, Ala. ; 
Hubert L. Benson, attorney, Lanett, Ala.; Samuel 
Thomas Nash, Jr., president of American Patriot; S. P. 
McDonald, Jr., lumberman, Roanoke, Ala.; Roy S. 
Beall, president of Luverne Bank & Trust Co., Luverne, 
Ala.; C. B. Rogers, Jr., vice-president, Everett R. Luna, 
vice-president Loyal American Life Insurance Company, 
Mobile, Ala.; Ernest F. Rentz, past director and vice- 
president of Pan-Coastal Life Insurance Company, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; H. M. Luna, co-owner of Luna, Matthews 
and W aits, Birmingham, Ala. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Reinsurance 


American United has assumed the over $38,000,000 
insurance and $16,000,000 in assets of Mutual Savings, 
effective January 1. Mutual Savings will be dissolved 
although its office in St. Louis will be maintained for 
policyholders. Eventually the reinsured business will be 
integrated with American United. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance Society 
New York, New York 


Named Director of Agencies 


Raymond C. Holben, former agency supervisor of the 
United Services Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies of this company. 
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LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


® Your Own General Agency 
® Top Commissions on Personal Production 
@ Vested Renewals 

@ Competitive Policies 

@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 
® Growth with a Growing Company 























Write in strict confidence to: 
eee Dickman, Agency Vice ae , 


Minnesota, North Dakota, —_ 
South Dakota, California, fete 
Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New | 
Mexico. 

LIFE 


PROVIDENT LIFE ccs ca 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 










Best Hotel Value 


Colorado 
17th St. at Broadway 


¥ ' Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 


400 pleasant, comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 
and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 


Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 
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th: Write for details about 
our popular FAMILY RATE PLAN 


BUSINESS MEN'S. Assurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Stock Split 


This company’s stock was split 2% for 1, increasing 
the number of outstanding shares of capital stock from 
800,000 to 2,000,000, and reducing the par value to 4 
from $10 a share. Shareholders of record January 5, 
1959 received 114 shares additional stock for each share 
held on the record date. It is anticipated that the annual 
dividend will be $0.30 per share, which is equivalent to 
a 25% increase over the 1958 dividend rate. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


Majority Interest Sold 


The Social Security Department of The Laundry, Dry 
Cleaning & Dye House Workers’ International Union 
has sold its majority interest in this company, which is 
the insurer for more than 56,000 laundry and dry clean- 
ing workers under their health and welfare program, to 
B. N. Nemerov (formerly of Minneapolis) of Chicago 
for $1,225,000. Mr. Nemerov is also closely associated 
with the newly formed Trans-Continental Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago. 


CANADA LIFE Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Plans Mutualization 
Executive Promotions 


On March 31 a special general meeting will be held 
to consider a by-law adopted by the board of directors 
for the purpose of converting the company into a mutual 
company. All shares offered will be purchased by 4 
single cash payment of $220.00 (Canadian Funds) per 
share if the by-law is approved at the special genera 
meeting, and the sanction of the Treasury Board, at 
Ottawa is obtained. 

D. M. Ellis and J. R. Gray have each been appointed 
actuary of this company. J. Gordon Beatty, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, has given up his responsibilities a 
actuary but will continue as vice-president. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL Life 


Insurance Company, Houston, Texas 


New Agency Director 


Hollis L. Manly, Jr., who has been director of training 
with Texas Life Insurance Company since 1953, has 


been appointed agency director. 
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FEDERATED LIFE Insurance Company 


Owatonna, Minnesota 


New Company 


The Federated Mutual Implement and Hardware In- 
surance Company, of Owatonna has formed a new life 
company which was incorporated December 9, 1958 un- 
der the laws of the state of Minnesota. Federated Life 
has initial resources of $1,250,000, comprising $500,000 
paid in capital and $750,000 surplus and is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Federated Mutual. 

Officers are : Chairman of the board, John A. Buxton; 
president, C. I. Buxton, II; first vice-president, F. Keen 
Young ; second vice-president, Edward C. Ellis; secre- 
tary, James B. Hamilton; treasurer, E. F. Eichhorn; 
vice-presidents, C. J. Bailey, J. M. Birdsall, R. M. 
Dougherty, E. B. Lull, Paul Otteson, Wallace E. Reid, 
and H. L. Rouse; assistant treasurers, Merle Allen and 
Edmund Hartung. 

Directors are: John A. Buxton, Charles I. Buxton, IT, 
§ Clifford W. Beise, Henry E. Breen, Edward C. Ellis, 
Edmund Hartung, James E. Kidd, Archie R. Lee, W. 
M. Mott, Wallace E. Reid, F. Keen Young. 
| All directors and officers of Federated Life are asso- 

ciated with Federated Mutual. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Vice-president 
Increased Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
Proposed Stock Dividend 


James R. Maloy, director of sales, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of agency development. 

A cash dividend of $0.45 per share was paid January 
28 to stockholders of record January 15, which is an 
increase of 121%4% over the cash dividend paid in Jan- 
uary, 1958. It is contemplated that a 5% stock dividend 
will be made at mid-year in line with the company’s 
policy of annual stock dividends. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Vice-president 


J. D. Anderson, agency vice-president, has been 


‘ec asm tamed to the newly created position of executive vice- 


president. He will continue to head agency operations. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


Control Purchased 


Ernest H. Woods has purchased “working control” 
of this company from Lee Roy Ussery, president, who 
has resigned. Mr. Woods is now president of this com- 
pany in addition to being chairman of the board and 


(Continued on page 110) 
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AMICABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FAITHFUL PROTECTION SINCE 1910 


WACO. TEXAS 











TOP DRAWER? 
Yes Sir! 


Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 


te TOP Ist YEAR ¢ 

te VESTED RENEWALS & = [ —} 
te AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE|! <a IT 
THE Progress and ST cacalie compan, 
PIONEER AMERICAN, NOW OPERATING IN 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
UTAH, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, 

OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 

MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA, 


INDIANA, ALASKA AND HAWAII. 
EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... new rates and 
dividends .. . here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 


publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 
plete revision.) 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 

GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA en) -- 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

GUARDIAN LIFE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

NATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

PENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 

PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance plans. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life’ (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

TRAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BENEFIT (NEB.) — Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 


1959- A YEAR Ox, 
POLICY, RATE 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1959 COMPEND ... 


. » « for COMPANIES WRITING 98° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in- FORCE! 


The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED! 


The ete x 1 of new data 
Teotaple’ acs come WEE ING CHANGES ike tite 1959 SOMPEND 
MAKE ALL Previous” EDITIONS OBSOLET 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything i 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top 0 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptio 
of these policies available anywhere: 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DIVIDEND 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR EN iN A NUMB 
OF COMPANIES .\ |. “FAMILY PLANS” INTROD 


UCED BY NEARLY 30 
COMPANIES . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIO 
To THEIR EXHIBITS. 


The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best wit 
fact-grounded, — sales approaches. It’s you 


key to successful selling . . . with more data about mos 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates an{ 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman 


The COMPEND bye ae the client with your profession 
standin . makes your presentation impressive . . . give 
it wei “% 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stand 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.§ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and install 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Secur' information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


oS i ae 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
top « 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
l. than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
ae fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 
— Complete and authoritative settlement options information 

on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
a United States and Canada! 
DDITIG Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
ost wit must have for effective programming. And program- 
t’s you a mong the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
ut mos cesstul agent. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ites ang ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
Jesman —— they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 

I Ss. 


essions 

. givel «With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 

options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 

olid! more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
onl panies’ own rate books! 


a sal With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
he U.$ - = . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
or them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 

window. You have little or no correspondence with 

oe companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
. come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 





Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

[) | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 


se this form 





> order direct 





Please send 
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Guaranty Savings—from page 107 


president of Skyland Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Plans to merge these companies 
will be considered soon. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


Charles H. Edwards, underwriting secretary has been 
promoted to vice president and underwriting secretary ; 
Price H. Topping, associate general counsel, to vice 
president and associate general counsel; Peter M. 
Tompa and Edward C. Zeiger, associate actuaries to 
actuary. 


INSURANCE CITY LIFE Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Offers Additional Capital Stock 


This company is offering to shareholders the right 
to subscribe to 15,750 shares of additional capital stock 
at the rate of one additional share for each two shares 
held of record at the close of business on November 
28, 1958 at the subscription price of $17.50 per share. 
The company had 31,610 shares, par value $10, out- 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


ELMS sors. 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
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standing on December 31, 1957. Proceeds from the sale 
will be used to continue the development and expansion 
of operations and to increase the maximum amount of 
insurance which the company may retain on any one life, 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE and Accident 
Insurance Co., Anchorage, Kentucky 


Offer to Buy Withdrawn 


The offer to buy all the common stock of this com- 
pany by Dan C. Parrish, of Pittsburgh and his associ- 
ates has been withdrawn (see January 1959 News). 
The officers and directors have reached the definite con- 
clusion that they will neither entertain nor ask other 
stockholders to entertain further offers to purchase con- 
trol of the company. 


LIBERTY LIFE & CASUALTY Company, Inc. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


New President 


O. H. Scheuerman, who has been executive vice presi- 
dent since joining the company in August, 1958, has 
been elected president to succeed Robert C. Avrett, Jr. 
who has resigned. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 


New Secretary 


J. Cowin Smith, vice-president, has been elected sec- 
retary of this company to succeed the late Charles T. 
Rogerson. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 


Edward D. Auer, Cecil F. Cross, and Henry F. Rood 
have each been promoted from vice-president to senior 
vice-president, a newly created executive post. Henry 
W. Persons has been promoted from second vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Enters Ordinary Life Field 


This company has re-entered the ordinary life insur- 
ance field with a full line of popular individual policies, 
including juvenile policies. These policies will be offered 
through selected general agent representatives in the 19 
states and D. C., in which the company now operates. 


Best’s Life News 
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NATIONAL BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Recapitalization Plan Approved 
Settlement Approved 


The stockholders have approved a recapitalization 
plan by which each of 1,744 shares of Class A common 
stock will be exchanged for 10 shares of new common 
and one share of $90 5% preferred stock. The pre- 
ferred stock has cumulative dividends and sinking fund 
provisions. Each of 12,560 shares of Class B stock will 
be exchanged for 10 shares of new common stock. The 
company will have 143,040 shares of common stock and 
1,744 shares of $90 preferred stock outstanding. 

Stockholders also approved a settlement in excess of 
$1,000,000 from Pierce P. Brooks, who formerly owned 
controlling interest in the company but resigned June 1 
(see August, 1958 Life News). The settlement was for 
certain company assets which had been questioned, and 
for company claims against Mr. Brooks, 


NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Blackmore Retires 


Andrew J. Blackmore, vice-president and secretary, 
has retired after 37 years of service with this company. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Executive Changes 


Russell L. King, actuary, has been promoted to vice 
president and actuary; Carl S. Pulley, agency director, 
to vice president and agency director; and Lloyd D. 
McCain, attorney, to assistant counsel. 


NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE Life 


Assurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock Offering 


This company will offer to Ohio residents 950,000 ~ 


shares capital stock at $10 per share upon the receipt of 
approval from the state superintendent of insurance. The 
company has an authorized capital of 1,000,000 shares, 
par value $2. Mark H. Kroll, president, is also president 
of the Insurance Corporation of America, Michigan 
Surety Company, Hancock Trucking, Inc., Willmark 
Insurance Agency, Pan-American Surety Company, and 
National Leasing Company. The secretary and treasurer 
is Nelson Fancione, former assistant attorney general 
of Ohio and Columbus attorney. 

The directors are: Frank W. Baker, vice-president of 
Baker Canster Company; Homer C. Helser, owner of 
Helser Hardware; George F. Schoonover, officer and 
director of City Loan Company; Ward E. Swinehart, 


For February, 1959 
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D.D., Troy, Ohio; Alva L. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Coshocton National Bank; Richard E. Troup, owner of 
the Pleasantville Milling Company; and Raymond L. 
Walker, partner of Walker & Battet. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Executive Changes 


Dr. Reynold C. Voss, vice president and medical di- 
rector, has retired after thirty-five years and will enter 
the practice of industrial medicine. He is succeeded as 
medical director by Dr. Jack R. Diamond. 

G. Frank Purvis, Jr., formerly vice president and 
associate counsel, has been appointed vice president in 
charge of investments to succeed Friend W. Gleason 
who has retired. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increase Proposed 


Stockholders will vote February 18 on a proposal to 
increase the authorized capital stock of this company 
from $2,500,000, comprising 500,000 shares, par value 
$5, to $3,750,000, comprising 750,000 shares, par value 
$5. 
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PROGRESSIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New President 


J. O. Seamans has been elected president of this com- 
pany succeeding John A. Copeland, resigned. 


TRANSPORT LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


This company has been formed by members of the 
motor transportation industry, who own and operate the 
Transport Insurance Company, Dallas, a casualty com- 
pany. Transport Life has initial resources of $500,000, 
comprising $250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. The 
company will concentrate on serving the motor carrier 
industry. 

Officers are: Chairman of the board, Leonard B. 
Brown; president, J. Micheal Riley; vice-president and 
general counsel, Frank H. Rawlings; vice-president, 
R. W. Lee; secretary, Frank E. Bacon; and treasurer, 
Richard H. Folmer. All officers are directors with Ches- 
ter E. Bradley and Gene Whitehead also being members 
of the board. 

Fred L. Durham is the general office and underwriting 
manager, and Jack W. Garrow has been appointed 
agency director. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 


Executive Promotions 


Luther G. Thompson, formerly agency administrative 
vice-president, has been named chief agency office and 
chairman of the agency committee. Loane Randell, who 
was executive vice-president of St. Paul Hospital and 
Casualty Company before joining this company, has been 
named sales vice-president for the company’s western 
region; George B. Parsons, formerly sales promotion 
manager for Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, to director of sales promotion ; and Jack Hal- 
lowell, most recently advertising director of Montana, 
in charge of the State’s tourist promotion program, has 
been appointed director of publicity. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD LIFE 


Insurance Society, Omaha, Nebraska 


Mortgage Loan Department 


This society has created a mortgage loan department 
and appointed Douglas G. Alford, department manager. 
The new department will be under the supervision of 
investment analyst John Futcher. 
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new directors 


Canada Life Assurance (Can.}: J. Gordon Beatty, vice- 
president. 


Equitable Society (N. Y.): Walter L. Cisler, president of 
The Detroit Edison Company; Augustus C. Long, chair. 
man of the board and chief executive officer of The Texas 


Company; and Stanley F. Teele, dean of Harvard Business 
School. 


Great Southern Life (Texas): E. T. Earnest, president of 
Superior Insurance Company; M. B. Solomon, vice-presi- 
dent of Sentinel Indemnity Company. 


Liberty Life and Accident (Mich): H. S. Sawyer, partner 


in the legal firm of Warner, Norcross and Judd. 


Occidental Life (Calif.): John A. Steel, president of Pacific 
National Insurance Group. 


Prudential (N. J.): Edward J. O'Mara, partner law firm of 
O'Mara, Schumann, Davis & Lynch, succeeding the late 
Admiral Oscar C. Badger. 


Sun Life Assurance (Canada): E. R. Alexander, vice-presi- 
dent—finance; V. W. T. Scully, president of Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 


The Travelers (Conn.): Barry T. Leithead, president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc., New York and Carlyle F. 
Barnes, president of the Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn. replaced Col. James L. Howard and Francis W. 
Cole on the board. 


sales by states 


ASSACHUSETTS LED ALL STATES in percentage in- 
M crease in ordinary life insurance sales in Novem- 
ber, with Mississippi in second place, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed November sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
1% in November, compared with November, 195/, 
while Massachusetts sales gained 26%. In Mississippi, 
November sales were up 22%. 

For the first eleven months, with national ordinary 
sales up 3% from the year before, Massachusetts also 
led, with an increase of 26%, with South Dakota in 
second place, up 16% from the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
rate of increase for November, with a gain of 18%. New 
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York was next, with purchases up 5%. Boston also led 


for the eleven months, showing a gain of 25%. 


Corrections 


The interest rates for Massachusetts Mutual, which? 
appeared on page 13 of the January Jnsurance News,® 


were incorrect. The corrected interest rates were all 


3.40. 

In the same table it would have been well to have 
pointed out that a number of companies operate in 
Canada, but not widely in the United States and their 
interest rates reflect that fact. 


Best’s Life News 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


Electronic Shorthand—Robert A. Braddock 
General Ledger Accounting—J. Wurren Bishop 
Hidden Persuaders of Success-—-Charles B. Laing 
Hidden Printing Costs—Warren K. Slaughter 
Human Side of Automation, The—T'homas E. Kiddoo 
Mechanical Selling Aid—Francis J. O’Brien .. 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) 
Modern Offices 
Motivation and Environment—Guy Fergason . 
Motivation and Reward—Guy Fergason 
Motivation and Scientific Management—Guy Fergason 
econ Base iig meat sane amveg, A (Monthly) 

i Se sion Oppos Procedure Manuals—John P. Zahn 
a a a trom — ¢.13 Reducing the Error Factor—Ruth Hesler 
Ye ear Net Cos Oct. 15 Lae Carbon Forms 
ill FE 4 yping Time Reduced—Arthur E. Hendria 
What Price Accuracy ?—G. Alan McDougall 
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ginning of Life Insurance in America, The 
mmpany Changes 

69 Dividend and Related Actions 

jitors’ Corner (Monthly) 

and-in-Hand .... 
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surance Men as Buyers 

ife Insurance in 1958 and 1959 
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SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Saat Department—Earl C. Jordan 
Opportunities, A—Albert C. Adams 
juestions & Answers—A merican College 
II—Law, Trusts and Taxation 
IV—Economics and Finance 
Part V—Practice of Life Underwriting . 


ple to Work By, A—James F. Oates, Jr. 
pmprehensive Medical Insurance—£, 8. Willis 
ecutive Compensation—D. Konald Daniel 
deral Investigation of Insurance—Joseph A. Navarre 
ealth Insurance and Vision Care—J. Foliman, Jr. 
surance Company Taxation—John A. Lloyd 
wal Spotlight. Ralph D. Churchitt (Monthi 
gal Spotlig ‘a D. Churchi onthly ) 
oving the Home Office—William C. North, Jr. . Dessen re oto Selling FI 
ws Behind the News, The—John Garrity . Disability Income a A. Brown, Jr., 
» Margin For Failure—Carrol M. Shanks Insure Against Loss of Clients—Albin S. Rozploch : 
stacle Race, The—J. or Day Home Office Training—S. W. Sanford, C.L.U. .........+++-- Feb. 8 
nsion Planning—Michael M. McKenny, CLU Human Relations—Dr. A. E. Schneider 
plicyholder Looks at Life Insurance, A— Motivation to Buy—IJrving Gilman 
Dr. Benjamin O. Willis ....-----..eeeeeeeeeereeeeeceeeees Nov. Programming vs. Program Selling—Robert B. Proctor 
uccessful Convention, A—Ray Cooke | Reaping the Rewards—John Utz 
me to Stop it is Now, The—D. FE. Kilgour Sales Promotion—The Late Lewis B. Hendershot 
veedural Planning—J. T. Bryden ales Track Is the Trick, The—Al Davina 
nblic Relations Aspects of Office Management, The— 3ix Million Prospects—John J. Ryan 
oak ey, NEE nirat a had lesen Ue edsns yeeteonsevooscetvnses Dec. $killful Handling of Prospects—f. H. McJunkin 
arch for Underwriting—Edward H. Sweetser statesmanship in Estate Planning— 
mall Group Plans—Darwin 8. —— eensfelder, J: 
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OFFICE METHODS 


countant’s Role in Management, The—S. Alexander Bell ... 
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me United Life, Atlanta 
— Stock Dividend) .... 

tna Life, Hartford 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) ...Aug. 106 
(Executive Changes) .............Nov. 107 
l American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) . J 
(Executive Promotions) 
lied Life, Charlotte 
(Mer, erged) 


merican Bankers Life Assurance, Mgnt 
(New Location) M 
(Officer Promotions) 

(Merged) 

merican Business Life, San Antonio 

(New Title) Aug. 109 
herican Community Mut. ins. Co., Detroit 
(New T Sept. 103 
berieany Fonil Life, Birmingham 
(Companies erge) 

nerican Family ife, “Madison 
(Executive Promotion) 
herican General Life, eens 
(Purchase Offer) 
(Munnerlyn Ste Tos. 
nerican Health Ins. md 
(Control Shifted 

herican Home ike Co., Spencer 
(Absorbed) 


nerican Hospital & Life, San Peto ts 
(Executive Changes) Jan. 91 


lerican Income Life, Indianapolis 
(To Merge with Great American) .Feb. 105 


Sept. 103 
Baltimore 
Au 


bo February, 1959 


American Investment, Nashville 


(New Presidemt) ....cccccccccssce Nov. 107 
American Investors Corp., Nashville 
(Companies Acquired Feb. 105 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(Acquired by American Investors 
Corp.) 
American Life Insurance Co., iui 
(Reinsurance) June 102 
American Life, Bridgeport 
(New Vice-President) 
American Life Savings, Miami 
— by American Investors 


Pp.) 
jamesiae Nat’l Ins. Co., 
(Stockholders Dividend) 
American Patriot Life, Birmingham 
(Merged with Security Savings)..Feb. 105 
American Security Life, Fort ~—e, 
(Executive Vice President) 103 
American States Life Ins. Co., inihaatasie 
(Starts Operations uly 87 
American Travelers Life, Indianapolis | 
(New Vice-President) 
(Moves to New Building) . 
snes United Life, Indianapolis 
(Spence Resigns) Oct. 
(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life) ..Feb. 105 
Arnett-Benson Life, Lubbock 
(Capital Increased ) 
Associated Life, Chicago 
(New Company) 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atianta 
(New Medical Director) 


Galveston 


Bankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., Lincoln 
(New President) N 
(Vice President Retires) 
(New Vice-President) Nov. 
Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Western Absorbed July 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 
(New President) y 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Promotion) .. 
Bankers ay Life Ins. Soc. 
(New President) 
(Named Director of Agencies) 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., “Denver — 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Cash Dividend) 
Beneficial Standard, Los angen 
‘Officers Promoted) 
(Buys Company) 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
(Acquired by Security Life & Trust) 
Jan. 93 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
CR CD ta v0.0.5 0c tnseeenee May 101 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
(Proposed Change in Capital) ....Jan. 91 
(Stock Split) Feb. 106 
California Life, Oakland 
(Majority Interest Sold) 
Canada Life Assurance Co., 
(Plans Mutualization) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Feb. 
Toronto 

‘eb. 106 

Feb. 106 


106 


113 





Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
ecutive Promotions) .... 
(Capital Ine 
(Stock Dividend) 
— es Ins. Co., Clayton 


n 
Carolina Home, Burlington — 
(New President) 
Charter Natl. Life Ins. Co., Clayton” 
(New Title) t. 103 
Casgepente Life Ins. Co., Baltimore 
(New Secretary) Sept. 103 
Citizens ‘om New York 


(Capital Increased) . Nov 
Citizens Natl. Life Ins. *Co., Indiana; 


(Stock Dividend) jen 

Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 
(New President) May 101 

Coastal States Life, Sums 
(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) Aug. 108 

Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation) e 

Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, BE. Orange 
(New Treasurer) J 
(Executive Changes) 

Colorado Credit Life, Bould 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
(New President) an. 91 

Columbian Mutual Life, 
(Officers Promoted) 

Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., a 
(Control Sought) Se 
(Terms of Proposed Merger 
(Offer Made to Stockholders) .... 

Commercial and Industrial, Houston 
(New President) 

(New Agency Director) 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
CHOW OGRE) ccccccctescoccoce ovese 
(New President) Jan 

Community Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit” 
(Name Changed) Sept. 1 

Companion Life, New York 
(Executive Staff Aadition) Aug. 

Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ... 
(Contemplates Mutualization) .... 
(Mutualization) 

(Treasury Board Approval) 


Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions) M 
(Promotions) Dec. 

Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(New Bank Offers Insurance) ....Oct. 103 

Consolidated American, Houston 
(Proposed Merger) Au 

Consumers Credit 1 Life, Wilmington 
(Capital Increased) 

Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 

ew Vice President) 
(Dividends to Stockholdeds) 

Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
(New President) 

Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake City 
(Converts to Mutual Company) ..Aug. = 
(Changes Name) Aug. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Pena FA 
(Stock Split) M 
(Control Chan 

Country Mutual 
(New Name) 

Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Cana 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . 2 102 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ov. 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . 

David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbed) 

Dunbar Life, Cleveland 
(Proposed Merger with Supreme 
Liberty) 

(Merges with Sepreme | tavern) y a 

Eastern Life Ins 
(Increases Authorized Capital) . .June 100 
(Decreases Par Value) J 
(100% Stock Dividend) 

(Sossnitz Retires) 

ne Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 

ice President) July 

Equitable Life, New York 
(New Senior Vice- President) 

Equity jeaty Life, ae 
(New President) 

Equity National "Life Insurance Co., "Boise 
(New fompe July 88 

Estate Life 
( Poremment ' Receivership) 

Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, a. Yn 
(Merged) 

(Correction) 


Family Security Life, Spartanburg 
(Merged) 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. 


ug. 1 
Co., Des Moines 

(New Title) Sept. 104 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

(Change in Name) 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 

(New Home Office) 
Federated Life, ee 

(New Company) Fe! 
= Colony Life Ins. Co., on 

(New Vice President) 

(New Offi ) 


114 


First Federal Life, Baltimore 
(Name Ch cevecdsetetscineOV. 208 
First Federa’ Life, ‘Baltimore 
rin con fine Federal Life) .-Nov. 108 


Franklin Life, Springfield 
¢ Stock Dividend) 


(Proposed Stock Dividend) 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(New President) oeeee-Jduly 89 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Address) 
Globe Life, Chicago 
(Offer For Control) 
ont Pang 
Gotham ro ‘o. of New York, ne ¥. 
(New Sept. 


Pp 

ocmmuiinns 3 Life, Washing 

(Official Elections) Ma 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Regular Stockholders Dividend) . 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 

(New President) 

> a with American 

nco 

Great National Life, Dallas 

(New President) Aug. 108 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 

(New Vice President) June 100 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Hous - 

(Offers to Purchase Stock) 

(Capital Increased—Dividends Paid) 


(Acquires Superior) 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha 
(Executive Vice Presi dent ) 
Guarantee Reserve sae, Hammon 
(Purchases Stock) 109 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., pers Rend 
(Control Purchased) Feb. 107 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of ‘ae New York 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 110 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Officer Promoted) ........-. -++.-Nov. 108 
(Executive Promotion) Jan. 92 
H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Ph — 
(Agency Vice-President Named) 
Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
(Business Purch: ased) 
Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. 
(Heads Life Interest) 
Home Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) 
Home State Life. Oklahoma City 
(Purchase Offer) 


Inde 
(New Vice President) 
Insurance City Life, Hartford 
(Offers additional Stock) ........ Feb. 110 
we _— Dallas ° 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) . sas > 
(Capital Increased) 
Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
Changes Name) 
Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
Reinsured May 





ept. 104 


- eee 100 
June 100 


ug. 108 
mdence Life Ins. Co. of _—— L. A. 


Regular Cash Dividend) .. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 


(Heads New Department) 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas 
(New Executive Position) Jun 
Kennesaw ae & Accident Ins. Co., Marietta 
(New O Ts) -Sept. 104 
Kentucky Central “Lite & ‘Acc. ‘iabeeten 
(New President) Aug. 1 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Offer to Buy) 
(Offer to Buy Withdrawn) 
The ee Life, apnea 
(Merger Proposed 
Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co.., Muskegon 
(Officers Elected vere 102 
Liberty Life a 
Kansas City 
(New President t) 
Liberty Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
(New a ng | 105 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashviite 
(Stock Sale Pending) 
(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) . 
(Promotions) 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(Stock Pur ) Aug. 109 
Life Insurance Co. of Fiorida, Miami 
(New President) ......-..seseeees July 8 


a2 
SII Tieb. ‘110 





Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 
ae WIGEMG) ccc ccavecedceces 
— Split) spraane~Sbespseds Ua 


oe oe gh fe, Lincoin i 
worececsesecs AUX, ] 
we povetual Lite Ins. — » 
eccccesccccsseseessDUly § 
Lisneie Rant Life,” Fort Wayne 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Nov. 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Jan. 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Feb. 
Lo: - oe Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
erge’ ER ERA 
(Merger Appr roved) eee 


The Maccabees, ara 
(Conversion to Mutual Pro; 

Maine Fidelity Life, Portlan 
(Ni Financin 


(Ri 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) . 
Manufacturers Life Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization 
(Plan nes Mutualization 


neeeneies Sept. 
mt Mut. Life Ins. Co., * Spring fie! 
(New Group tary) May 
Mercury Life, San Antonio 
(Title Chan 


Metropolitan Tite New York 
(New Vice Presidents) . 
(Pacific Coast Appointments) .. 
(New Position) 


(New Vice President) 
—. Mutual Life Ins. Co.,. Cages 


Moore Retires) 

Midland ~ National Life, Watertown | 
(New Vice-President) . 
(Officers Appointed 

Minnesota Mutual Life I 
(New Medical Director) 

Monarch Life a tag — 20, “Springnela 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) 
(Stock Tendered) 


(New Directors 
(Address Changed) - Nov. 
—— Life Insurance Co., ; Baitimon 


socccces NOV, I 


vidends) 
(New — 9 ne a 
rtment) 
ouston 


tle Changed) + 

Motor Club of aaa. Life Ins. Co., N 

(Increases Capital) A 
Mutual Benefit 

(General Auditor Retires) Dec. § 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 

(Liberalizes ity caprenanesaesel 

Benefits) 


Mutual = Life, St. Louis 
y American United 


seep” Neost Life Ins. Co. 
(New Home Office Building} pee eo ay 1 


National Accident and Health Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) ....Feb. 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 


‘om 
(Control ) ct. 
( nee mnenenngy ear — Approved). Feb, if 
(Settlement A b. 
National aan? 
(New Vice-Presi dent) Nov. ! 
National Life, a 
(Blackmore Retires) eb. 1 
National Life Assurance Co. "of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 
(Minority Stock Purchase) ae 
ec. A 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy Issued) 
(ree Dividends) 


(Crome Acquired) 
North American Equitable, Giieinit 
(Stock Offering) ......... Feb. 
North American Life, Chica 
(Passes $300 Million Mark). sesensOGys 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Moved to New Home Office) ....Oct. } 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt., Vert 
(New Vice President) Aug. 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaw 
(First Board Chairman) Jun 
(New President) 
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‘orthwestern Natl. Life ms., Minneapolis Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia Suprem e Liberty Life Ins. Co., sex 4 
[ay 14m (Litigation Dismissed) .......... June 102 owreien by_ Reinsuran ce) -.--May 104 ew Vice Presidents) .......... e 103 
pt, 1m (Executive Promotions) ........... Dec. 88 Semi-Annual Dividend P Paid) ...Nov. 110 ( Merger Pro | gp CRS pia, a, 86 
eb, (Capital Increased) ............... Dec. 83 Reliace Life of Ga., Atlanta (Merger with Dunbar Life) ...... Jan. 94 
EES on wen ene « cheeses Dec. 88 = (Companies Merge) ...........-- Aug. 106 Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
ug. s ate Re publ it National, allas (iter ged) ccc ccccrccccecccccceces Aug. 106 
the Gade e Promotion) ............ Dec. 8 Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
July § atio . Resstubp “Credit Life, Providenee sain ps biraae ciparasan teases June 103 
(POMMEARM), seercoscsoscsroseioes Oct. 107 By Officer) +++. ++++.-++erseeee v. 110 ‘Trans- Continental Life Ine. Co., Ciiteage 
d Republic Life. Chicago hmohd Life Ins. Co., inc., "Richmond (New Co : 
(Regular Cash Dividend Paid) ....Dec. & — Vice President) ...........- July 9 ‘Transport Lite ) las eeccccceces eee 
acitic Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los ‘Angeles Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dal (New Company) ea _ Feb. 112 
(Noms —, —— Fully May 104 (Acquires Peerless Business) ....Aug. 110 ‘Transwestern ——_ : 
so mee Ite tie Cotsen Hanciecs “ CEvoposed Menger) Dec 8 Union Central Life, Gincinnati 
is Ins. Co,, San Francisco (‘CEO MMerger) .........0000-00% , Cine 
det. I ye Vice President) ..... van June 102 (Proposed Capital Consolidation) “Dec. 84 (Executive Promotions) ..........- Dec. 86 
Yet. 1922 American Life, New Orleans Security-Conn. = Ins. Co., New on Union National Life, Lincoln 
ct. Wl (Gleason retires) ..........2.+ee+s Jan. 93 (New Vice President) ............ May 104 (Pro ) = Ee Dec. 82 
Jul (Executive nee) Kokep as} ovens Feb. 111 Security Life & Se Winston-Salem Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Dulu 
Me Yon Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile (Acquiring Company) ............ Jan. 93 (Admitted to Eight New States) Sept. 108 
* Hh (MCPBOE) -e eres eceeeeeecereee rece June 101 Security Mutual e, Binghamton Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
¥y NS (Merger Approved) .............- July 89 (Executive Promotions) ..........Jan. 93 (New Field ho 9 Fg an tl eweses Oct. 108 
Seyi eerless Life, Dallas Security Savings Life, Montgomery United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
ov. (RelMNEE sew oeaicecesccnsee'sce’s Aug. 110 (Taken Over by American (New Vice President) ........... Aug. 111 
Jul eoples-Home Life, Frankfort PED. -s seacehusacede poccesées Feb. 105 ( aera DEED Sc cccccces Sept. 108 
WS GE (New BUIG)  asccveccccececcesnars Oct. 108 Sentinel Life, El Paso (Officer Promoted) ..............- Oct. 109 
t. pqpeoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort (New Officers) .............+..-..-Dec. 8 United Life and Accident, Concord 
Sp cteae (Name Changed) ................. Oct. 108 Sentry Life, Stevens Point (Capital Increased) .............. Nov. 111 
aut @meeoples Protective Life Ins. Co., Jackson (Organized by Hardware Mutls.) ..Dec. 85 United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
y (Dental Insurance) .............. May 104 Seachpest Life Insurance Company, Miami ‘ (Elected President) .............. May 105 
Lug. 10 ee Standard Life Ins. Co., Wiimington (M ng PA hy aie cgi Nov. 107 = Security Life Co., Des Moines 
&. CW SND) waceesesincscess Sept. 106 Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City wa)" eae eee July 88 
Lug, gpbiladelphia Life, Philadelphia (Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 United States Life, New York 
ept. 1m, (Capital Increase Pro a) aeeins Feb. 111 (New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 (Capital Increase Proposed) ..... Oct. 109 
Oct. Muilippine Asteicte Life, Man South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm (Stock Dividend Declared) ........ Dec. 86 
ak (Youngman Elected Chmn. of Ba.) July 92 CEG isin caves svvceese™ ‘June 100 United States Life Ins. om Waco 
rune 1impilot Life Ins. Coe Greensboro Southern Union Life, Corpus Christi (Charter Purchased-Receivership 
ead (Waddell Retires) .............. Sept. 107 CU ES  sncccccstseecesese Dec. 85 Dismissed) .....-ccccccccccccee Aug. 111 
rune ligeoneer Mutual Life, Fargo (Home Office Moved) ...........+-- Dec. 85 Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 110 Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery (Caution to G.I. Eemegheliers) .-May 105 
July (Executive Promotions) ........... Dec. 84 (REIBBBTERES) . ccccccccccsccocccce June 102 (Special Dividend) .............. May 105 
jept. 1g coneer Reserve Life, Little Rock ee d Life Insurance Co., Dallas Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
Paul My (Purchased) ...........++seeeseee Nov. 109 Dividend to Stockholders) ..May 36 (New Agency Vice President) . - Sept. 108 
eferred Life, Wilmington (eee ative Promotions) ......... Nov. 110 (Assistant to President) .......... Dec. 86 
(Proposed Merger) ..........++... Dec. 8 Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi {Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
eferred Risk Life, Fayetteville (Consolidation) ......... eeccceece (Executive Changes) ‘Aug. 111 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 1089 Southwestern Life, Dallas (Lukins Retires) ............... Oct. 109 
ogressive Life Ins. Co., Atlanta (Regylar Cash Dividend Declared) .Dec. 85 (Stock Dividend) ..... 0000000700. Nov. 111 
SOW PRONE) ccecveccccseroves Feb. 112 Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis West Coast Life Rex Seancieco , 
rotective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham (Reinsures Public Life) ........ Se = 104 (New Mana r of Agencies) June 103 
(Proposed Stock Split) .......... Sept. 107 (Executive Changes) ............. July 92 western Life » nt Ra Co., Helena 
(Capital Increase) ...........se0. Oct. 108 The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis, (Cannon Retires) Oct. 109 
(Consider Capital Increase) ..... Oct. 108 (New, Officers) ........+2-eeeeeee ept. 107 (Executive Appointment) ........ Oct. 109 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ....... Dec. 84 State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome tienesiien Pre ee Fob. 112 
rotective Security Life, Los Angeles (Exetutive Ap ointments) <covesept, 107 western Eife Ins. Co., St en 
(Home Office Promotions) ....... Oct. 108 State Mut. Life Co. of Amer., Worcester (Executive A intments) July 92 
Aug. 1a ovident Life Insurance Co., Bismark (Affiliates with espeety Firm) ..Oct. 108 Western Mutua fe Ins. Do. ” Moline 
ug. (Stock Dividend) ............00. June 102 (Affiliates With Merchants & (Absorbed by Bankers) Suly 
rovident Life and Accid Chattanooga Farmprs Mut.) .......-..0+e.seeees Dec. 85 western & Sontnace ia Life Ins. ‘Go. Cincinnati 
(New Vi Mt) nwo sere runes July 92 State Reserve Life, Fort Worth (Officers Promoted) ............. June 103 
A rudential Ins. Co. of America, —— (Absorbs David Crockett) ....... Aug. 108 (Reinsures Texas Prudential) ...June 103 
ug. (New Vice President) ............ May 104 State Security Life, Anderson (Executive Promotions) sina July 93 
Dec. & (Second Vice President) ........ Aug. 110 (New. Secretary-Treasurer) ....... Jan. 93 (New Vice President) ........... Aug. 111 
q Y pplic Life, Phoenix Sun Life of America, Baltimore a Serene eee SSS , 
eo | arr Aug. 110 (Agency Officers Promoted) ...... Jan. 94 Wichita National Life, Lawton 
, ublic Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami Sun Life, Montreal (New President) ..cccccsccccscecs Jan. 94 
Sept. (Dissolved) .....cccccccccscccvces May 104 (Mutualization) ...........eeee0- June 103 Woodmen of the World Life Ins. Society, 
uritan Life Insurance Co., Providence Superior Insurance Company, = maha 
Feb. 3 (New Treasurer) .........-++++0- Sept. 107 (Acquired by Great Southern) ....Dec. 82 classe ee er Feb. 112 
.Feb. 
D 
.May 1 
Co., The DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING . . . and SELLING! COMING IN ’°59 
-Feb. 
* BEST’S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
“Oc. | : 
a LIFE IN 
-Feb. te 
iat ce $2.00 per copy 
Feb. | 
nada, The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of i insurance, provides you with a 
July series of charts which allow you to make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items 
“Ses of financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful and thorough analysis 
Aug according to BEST’S long acknowledged standards of high performance and quality are the 
"Feb, 1 yardstick for measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 
.. July A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting i in clear, readable form the essential points of 
Mer? eS interest in each company’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching 
-Sept 1 the final decision. | 
k or | 
te Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus funds, policy reserves 
aes and reserve basis, premium and total operating income, death benefits, total | 
7? paid policyholders, net operating gain, insurance written and in force, and 
Oct. I significant operating ratios for past three years. 
. .Cct. I 
“ee ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 
. Aug. 
Milwauk 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. ATLANTA + BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA 
Sune} CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES « RICHMOND 
ife Neior February, 1959 





4 LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accent on Living Magazine, Bloomington, Ill. ............ 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Anken Film Co., Newton, N. J. 

Army Times Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. ............ceeeeeecees 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ........ccccsecseves 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. ......... 


Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass. 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 


Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. .........ccccccceseees 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ....... 


Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, II. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Dawson & Son, Inec., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ......... 


Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 


Federal Life, Chieago, II. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Viret Beaten Corp, Mow Took, Bui Y. cccccesccvcccvvssccacs 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich, 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gov’t. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haloid Xerox Inec., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 


ris) 


Metropolitan. Lafe, New York, N. Y. ..:..cccccccccccccvcessunae 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ...............+eeeeee 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................+. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ...............-seese0e an 
Neilson and Warren, St. Lowls, MO. .....ccccccccctccscvctubans 
New England Life, Boston, Mass, ............seeceeceees Back Cover 
North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. .................00000- x 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .............++ er 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Il. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............ceeeeees 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. .........ccccccccccccccsces 
Phatastat: Carp., Rochester, N.Y. oi. 566 concede oiccs cMoweweee 
Pick: Bietets, Catone: TR os 6 occivdeeqeeese 6h ac csseeeeecetécean 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ............... 
Prevident Life, Binmsarek, M.D, ....ccccccswecviceccccctece cade 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Sheraton Corp. of America, Boston, Mass. .............5++++++: 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. ...........cceeeeeeececeeees 1 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Mutual Life; Worcester, Maas. oi... ..ccccccccscicscvevecte 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. ..................0000- ' 
ae aos ee a Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ............eseecececcesees ‘ 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..........+++++++- 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 


a Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ................-04. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
CAD Se Coe, TOV aes BOM. bk 6 cocicticcccedhadensienaces United Services Life, Washington, D. ¢ 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Massachusetts Casualty, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................ Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mass. .............. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mork 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columss 
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